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For  his  eyes  only . . . Whose  were  the  eyes  behind  Tony  Blair's  ‘demon'  stare  in  the  Conservatives'  controversial  New  Labour,  New  Danger  advertisements?  And  why  was  he  unhappy  about  his  latest  role?  Find  out  on  page  3 


Coroner  links 
death  from 

CJDtomad 


Tim  Radford 
and  Alex  Bellos 

A CORONER  created  a 
legal  precedent  yester- 
day by  linking  beef  con- 
taminated with  mad  cow  dis- 
ease to  the  death  of  a 20-year- 
old  from  a new  strain  oT 
Creutzfeldt  Jakob  Disease. 

The  North  Durham  coro- 
ner, Geoffrey  Burt,  said  the 
death  of  Peter  Hall,  who  died  I 
of  CJD  in  February,  was  | 
caused  on  the  “balance  of 
probabilities"  by  something 
like  a beefburger  Infected 
with  BSE. 

It  is  thought  to  be  the  first 
time  that  the  connection  be- 
tween CJD  and  BSE  has  been 
made  in  the  courts,  and  it  will 
put  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment for  a public  inquiry  into 
mad  cow  disease  and  its 
equivalent  in  humans. 

All  previous  inquests  of 
CJD  cases  have  had  verdicts 
of  death  by  natural  causes. 
Mr  Burt's  decision  to  record  a 
verdict  of  misadventure  — be- 
cause the  death  came  about 
•■through  an  outside  course" 
— may  open  the  door  to  rela- 
tives taking  legal  action 
against  the  Government 
The  coroner  said  that  there 
was  no  scientific  proof  for  a 
link  between  BSE  and  CJD 
but  in  a court  the  burden  of 
proof  was  less  stringent  He 
said:  "I  am  satisfied  it  is  more 
likely  than  not  that  Peter  con- 
tracted this  disease  prior  to  ! 
1990  due  to  eating  some  form 
of  contaminated  beef  product, 
probably  a product  such  as  a 
beefburger.” 

Peter's  parents  applauded 
the  verdict  saying  it  fur- 
thered their  campaign  for  a 
public  Inquiry.  His  mother 
Frances  said:  ”1  was  surpised 
but  very  pleased  that  the  cor- 
oner was  so  brave  and  open- 
minded.  We  will  carry  on 
lighting  for  the  Government 
to  recognise  there  has  been  a 


problem  for  many  years 
which  should  have  been  dealt 
with.  Our  son  died  because  of 
their  mistakes." 

A Department  of  Health 
spokesman  said  last  night 
“Our  position  remains  unal- 
tered. There  is  no  scientific 
proof  that  human  beings  can 
contract  CJD  from  beer.” 

Peter,  of  ChesterJe-Street, 
was  one  of  10  cases  of  a new 
strain  of  CJD  announced  ear- 
lier this  year.  He  became  the 
“public  face"  of  concern 
about  the  disease  because  his 
parents  had  filmed  his  de- 
! dine,  which  was  broadcast  an 
television. 

He  was  forced  to  abandon 
his  degree  course  at  Sunder- 
land University  due  to  deteri- 
orating health. 

His  case  was  also  picked  up 
because  he  had  been  a vege- 
tarian since  1990,  when  he 
saw  a television  programme 
about  cruelty  to  animals.  . 

His  father  Derek  said:  “Be- 
fore that  he  liked  beefburgers 
as  a quick  snack  when  he 
came  home  from  school  at 
lunchtime.  He  liked  brisket 
too,  and  we  would  have  that 
more  often  than ' not  on  a 
Sunday." 

The  discovery  of  the  new 
form  of  CJD  precipitated  a 
new  crisis  for  British  farm- 
ers, and  for  the  Government 
For  almost  a decade  from  the 
discovery  of  BSE  in  a British 
dairy  herd  in  1986,  ministers 
and  health  officials  had  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no 
chance  of  infection  of  humans 
by  "mad  cow  disease." 

But  the  announcement  on 
March  20  specifically  con- 
firmed a pattern  of  brain 
dfiwngp  in  human  victims 
that  was  very  close  to  BSE. 
More  alarmingly,  the  new 
strain  showed  up  in  people 
younger  than  40.  Classical 
CJD  is  both  rare,  and  hitherto 
has  been  found  only  in  the  el- 
derly. Only  one  of  the  10  origi- 
nal sufferers  is  now  still  alive. 


‘Scrap  civil  list  in  return  for  Crown  Estates  cash’ 

Survival  plan 
for  monarchy 


Vivek  Chaudhary 


THE  Queen  could 
increase  her  in- 
come more  than 
sixfold  under  pro- 
posals being  dis- 
cussed by  the 
royal  family  to  scrap  the  civil 
list  in  return  for  money  gen- 
erated from  the  Crown 
Estates. 

The  proposal  is  one  of  five 
under  consideration,  which 
would  radically  alter  the  con- 
stitutional postion  of  the  mon- 
archy and  attempt  to  restore 
its  public  popularity  as  it  ap- , 
proaches  the  millennium. 

Buckingham  Palace  con- 
firmed yesterday  that  senior 
members  of  the  royal  family, 
including  the  Queen,  the 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  their  ad- 
visers, are  involved  in  discus- 
sions on  the  development  of 
the  monarchy. 

According  to  some  reports, 
the  advisers,  known  as  the 
Way  Ahead  Group,  meet 
twice  a year  and  formed  be- 
fore recent  promises  by  the 
Lavour  leader,  Tony  Blair,  to 
review  the  monarchy's  role  if 
Labour  wins  power. 

One  of  the  most  controver- 
sial proposals  under  discuss- 
sion  is  the  scrapping  of  the 
£8.7  million  civil  list  in  return 
for  the  restoration  to  the 
royals  of  the  Crown  Estates. 
These  include  prime  sites 
such  as  London’s  Regent 
Street  and  more  than  300,000 
acres  of  valuable  land,  which 
last  year  produced  an  income 
ofES'Lo  million. 

Even  if  the  Queen  is  taxed 
on  the  money  at  the  upper 
rate  of  40  per  cent  she  would 
receive  more  than  £55  mil- 
lion. representing  a consider- 
able increase  in  her  income 
and  making  her  financially 
independent  of  the  state. 
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Peter  Hall  in  his  student  days  and  (below)  in  the  final  stages 
of  illness  shortly  before  he  died  from  CJD  early  this  year 


Robert  Perry,  who  con- 
ducted the  post-mortem,  said 
Peter  had  contracted  an  “un- 
usual” form  of  CJD  which  in 
many  ways  resembled  the 
condition  known  as  Knru 
found  in  the  Fore  tribe  in 
south-east  Asia.  He  explained 
that  members  of  that  tribe 
performed  a ritualistic  form  , 
of  canabalism  in  which 
human  flesh  was  eaten  and  it 


was  thought  the  disease  was 
acquired  as  a result  of  this. 

James  Ironside,  of  the  Med- 
ical Research  Council’s  CJD 
surveillance  unit,  said  in 
Edinburgh  last  night:  “The 
hypothesis  that  this  disorder 
is  causally  related  to  BSE  has 
not  been  proven  and  nor  will 
the  proof  — if  it  ever  becomes 
available  — be  known  to  us  in 
the  near  fixture." 
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Buckingham  Palace  refused 
to  comment  yesterday  on 
whether  other  expenses,  such 
as  maintaining  the  royal 
yacht  and  train,  foreign  trips 
and  hosting  state  banquets, 
would  be  met  from  the 
Queen's  own  funds  or  con- 
tinue to  be  met  by  the  govern- 
ment if  the  proposals  are  ac- 
cepted by  Parliament. 

It  was  being  suggested  last 
night  that  Treasury  estimates 
Of  the  cost  Of  running  the 
royal  family  came  close  to  the 
£55  million  figure. 

Other  plans  include  ending 
the  law  of  primogeniture, 
which  forbids  first  bora  fe- 
males of  the  royal  family  from 
succeeding  to  the  throne; 
streamling  the  royal  family  to 
include  only  the  monarch,  the 
consort,  their  children  and 
those  grandchildren  who  are 
direct  heirs  to  the  throne; 
allowing  heirs  to  the  throne 
to  marry  Catholics;  and  end- 
ing the  monarch's  traditional 
role  as  head  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

The  Labour  MP  Tony  Berm 
claimed  yesterday  that  the 
proposals  were  designed  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the 


royal  family  at  a time  of  in- 
creased public  criticism. 

He  said  that  the  proposal  to 
scrap  the  civil  list  in  return 
for  money  from  the  Crown  Es- 
tates would  be  met  with  oppo- 
sition in  Parliament 

Mr  Benn  added:  “The  strat- 
egy is  to  defuse  criticism  by 
giving  the  impression  of  mod- 
ernising when  acutally  what 
she  (the  Queen)  is  doing  is 
consolidating.  By  sacking  a , 
few  minor  royals  and  discuss- 
ing these  other  proposals,  the 
Crown  is  being 
strengthened." 

The  Crown  Estates  were 
handed  over  to  the  govern- 
ment in  1760  and  money  gen- 
erated from  them  have  gone 
directly  to  the  chancellor. 

A Buckingham  Palace 
spokeswoman  refused  yester- 
day to  reveal  further  details 
of  fixe  proposals  being  dis- 
cussed by  the  royal  family. 

She  said:  “It  is  a process  of 
discussion  of  major  Issues,  in- 
volving the  government  as 
necessary.  When  they  meet 
they  discuss  programme  pri- 
orities and  policy  issues  cov- 
ering a wide  range  of  areas. 


“One  of  the  reasons  the 
monarchy  has  lasted  for  over 
1.000  years  is  that  It  is  able  to 
adapt  and  change  as  neces- 
sary, whilst  retaining  the 
overwhelming  public  support 
it  enjoys.” 

Constitutional  expert  Ver- 
non Bogdanor  said:  “The  sov- 
ereign would  be  more  Inde- 
pendent if  she  were  being 
financed  from  her  own  reve- 
nue. There  is  a case  for  the 
financial  independence  of  the 
monarchy  — it  would  stop  the 
squabbles  about  fixe  civil  list 
The  handing  back  of  the 
Crown  Estates  raises  a very 
important  constitutional 
point" 

David  Starkey,  a constitu- 
tional expert  based  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics, 
said:  “These  proposals  would 
allow  the  royal  family  to  have 
completely  private  lives  — 
they  are  being  privatised-  The 
Queen  is  admitting  that  the 
whole  idea  of  a family  monar- 
chy is  dead.” 

Problems  of  succession, 
page  4;  Leader  comment, 
pag«8 
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‘Car  she  blows’  as  police  aim  to  spear  speeding  Finns 


The  harpoon  may  solve  a whale  of  a problem 
on  the  roads,  writes  Jon  Henley  in  Helsinki 


Exasperated  by 
their  inability  to  win 
high-speed  car  chases 
in  a nation  that  has  pro- 
duced more  than  its  fair 
share  of  world  champion 
rally  drivers.  Finnish 
police  have  come  up  with  a 
rather  more  forceful  ap- 
proach — ramming  would- 
be  runaways  from  behind  ! 
with  a four-foot  steel 
harpoon. 

••My  initial  impression  is 
that  this  is  revolutionary  — 
a real  breakthrough.”  said 
constable  Markus  Kiis- 


klxten  from  the  northern 
city  of  Oulu,  where  the  de- 
vice is  being  tested. 

“Usually  we  put  out 
spiked  mats  to  halt  escap- 
ing vehicles,  but  Finnish 
drivers  are  pretty  bandy  in 
hazardous  conditions  and 
Just  swerve  round  them. 

“As  a last  resort  we  can 
shoot  out  their  tyres,  but 
unless  the  driver  is  excep- 
tionally good  that  can  be 
dangerous.  This  looks  like 
a perfect  solution.’* 

Oulu's  chief  superinten- 
dent of  police.  Seppo  Piip- 


Hbpes  were  fading  ; 

fix  two  children./  - > 
who  police  fear  may. 
have  bear  swept  but 

to  sea  at  Holme  in  ; 

Norfolk  at  the  start 
of  their  holiday-' 


ponen.  said  be  was  con- 
vinced his  force’s  invention 
bad  a fixture.  ‘There  is  a 
real  need  for  a means  of 
stopping  a runaway  vehicle 
forcibly  but  safely,  without 
injuring  bystanders.”  he 
said.  “Why  shouldn't  har- 
pooning a car  work?  It 
, works  with  whales,  and 
they’re  a lot  bigger.” 

Unlike  an  ordinary  har- 
poon, which  is  fired  at  the 
target,  this  version  is  bolt- 
ed to  the  front  of  a specially 
reinforced  patrol  car.  The 
harpoon  is  fitted  with  hy- 
draulically operated  steel 
barbs  that  release  automat- 
ically once  it  has  punctured  , 
the  quarry's  boot,  locking  I 
the  two  vehicles  together.  | 


President  Clinton  . 

steppedt^c^from 
blanket  vows  against 
Talsingtaxes  and 
•began'to Attack  . 
Republican  proposals 
for  massive-cuts. 


The  inventors,  who  say 
they  will  apply  for  patents 
if  it-  attracts  interest  from 
other  police  forces,  claim  it 
leaves  only  a small,  easily 
repaired  hole  a few  inches 
in  diameter. 

“It  is  quite  safe  because  it 
isn't  long  enough  to  hit 
anyone  sitting  in  the  back 
seat.”  said  sergeant 
Markka  Limlngoja.  one  of 
the  weapon's  developers. 
“And  if  it  does  break  off  for 
some  reason,  we  have  fitted 
a radio  transmitter  in  the 
shaft  so  we  can  track  the 
escaping  vehicle  wherever 
it  goes.” 

A useful  additional 
refinement  — although  it  is 
yet  to  be  properly  tested  — 


is  a tear  gas  nozzle  con- 
cealed in  the  harpoon's  tip, 
Mr  Limlngoja  said.  “We're 
not  quite  sure  if  this  bit 
will  work  yet,”,  he  ex- 
plained, ‘font  the  basic  idea 
is  that  if  the  runaway  is 
armed  or  dangerous,  we 
can  temporarily  incapaci- 
tate them  before  they  do 
any  more  damage.” 

Senior  police  officials  and 
traffic  experts  from  the 
Finnish  interior  ministry, 
who  are  due  to  see  the  har- 
poon in  action  over  the 
next  few  weeks,  were  not 
quite  sure  about  the  notion. 
“It  sounds  a bit  like  Mad 
Max,”  said  a ministry 
spokesman.  “But  we’ll  cer- 
tainly bavea  look.” 


The  shoe  industry 

footed  setto  lose 

430 more  jobs  as  the 
British  operation  of  - . 
Chamberlain  Phipps 
was  put  into 
receivership- 


Derby  went  to  the 
top  of  the  County  = 
Championship  for 
the  first  time  this 
season  with  Kent 
also  winning  to  go 
two  points  behind. 
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Trust  Mr  Darcy  to 
arouse  interest 


David  Ward 


PIPE  down.  Miss  Austen. 
This  is  nothing  to  do 
with  you.  The  intention 
here  is  to  proride  an  informa- 
tive salute  to  those  self-efiac- 
ing  stewards  who  diligently 
watch  over  visitors  to 
National  Trust  properties,  an- 
swering theirquestjons,  ask- 
ing them  not  to  slide  down  the 
bannisters  and  directing  them 
to  the  toilets. 

Did  you  know  that  stewards 
are  provided  with  emergency 
whistles  as  well  as  black  fold- 
ers containing  crib  sheets  on 
each  room?  They  blow  shrill 
blasts  to  summon  help  incase 
ofheart  attack,  fire  or  may- 
hem. Or  at  least  they  do  at 
Lyme  Hall  in  Cheshire,  an 
Elizabethan  mansion  done 
over  in  the  18th  and.  19th  cen- 
tury. Last  year  Lyme  attracted 
91,437  visitors,  a 178  per  cent 
increase  on  1994. 

Yes,  Miss  Austen,  we  know 
that  the  increase  was  due  in 
part  to  the  filming  of  scenes 
from  Pride  and  Prejudice  at 
the  hall  and  in  its  park.  But 
this  column  is  not  going 
to  bang  on  about  Mr  Darcy  in 
a soggy  grandad  shirt  Go  and 
have  a cup  of  Earl  Grey  in  the 
Servants'  Quarters  tea  room. 

Allen  Southern  is  to  take 
over  from  other  stewards 
when  they  take  a tea  break. 
But  he  finds  time  to  point  out 
in  the  Bright  Gallery  a picture 
of  a colonel  in  the  Lancashire 
light  dragoons;  the  colonel  is 
standing  with  his  feet  crossed 
and  so  is  his  horse. 

“That  man  had  seven  chil- 
dren by  seven  different 
women,"  explained  Mr  South- 
ern "Or  was  it  nine  children 
by  nine  women?  I must  check 
that” 

Nineteen  stewards  were  on 
duty  yesterday  and  most  con- 
fessed to  amazement  at  the  lei- 
sure wear  of  the  average 
Englishman. 

Please  don’t  mention 
clothes  otherwise  Miss  Austen 
will  drag  us  up  to  the  Birch 
Room  where  P and  P costumes 
are  on  display.  "I  sometimes 


wonder  why  some  of  our  visi- 
tors come.”  mused  Mike  Bird 
as  be  waited  for  the  first  of  the 
day's  crop. 

‘They  pay  their  money  and 
wander  straight  through,  see- 
ing nothing.” 

The  diligent  buy  the  £1-50 
guide  book  and  note  every  de- 
tail, including  the  chairs  in 

the  Stag  Parlour,  which  are 
covered  in  portions  of  the 
cloak  worn  by  Charles  I on  the 
day  his  head  was  chopped  off. 

Stewards,  unpaid  volun- 
teers. wait  with  a smile,  ever 
eager  to  help  and  deal  with 
questions,  even  if  some  are  un- 
answerable or  just  plain  daft 

Gary  Rainford,  Lyme's  head 
gardener,  divides  visitors  into 
four  groups:  those  who  are  foil 
of  wonder  at  file  gardens 
(17,000  bulbs  followed  by 
17,000  bedding  plants):  those 
who  treat  the  place  as  if  it  is 
their  own;  those  who  use  the 
garden  as  a backdrop  for  con- 
versation and  see  little;  and 
those  who  vociferously  ex- 
press views  for  or  against  the 
horticultural  style. 

Unfortunately,  Miss  Austen 
then  hobbles  Mr  Rainford's 
reflections.  “I  take  vistors  on 
Pride  and  Prejudice  tours  cf 
the  garden  and  1 cannot  be- 
lieve the  amount  of  interest  in 
Mr  Darcy.  Just  a mention  of 

his  name  prompts  oohsand 
aahs.” 

That  shirt  makes  an  inevita- 
ble soggy  comeback;  Mr  Rain- 
ford  says  the  women  he  guides 
drool  at  the  memory  of  the 
scene  by  the  pond. 

Tt*s  really  quite  odd,”  he 
says.  ‘It  was  just  Colin  Firth, 
displaying  that  kind  of  mas- 
terful personality  which  all 
women  are  supposed  to  want. 

I don't  even  get  a second  look.” 

Miss  Austen  wears  an  insuf- 
ferable smirk  and  insists  on  a 
visit  to  tbetiny  but  packed 
Birch  Room,  where  steward 
Doreen  Worswick  confides 
that  she  is  not  a Jane  Austen 
fan  but  admits  the  costumes 
have  brought  in  the  crowds. 
Elizabeth  Bennett’s  dress  (off- 
white.  with  small  yellow  and 
pink  laded  print)  prompts  dis- 
appointment “Oh,  it  looked 
much  better  on  film,”  said  one 
woman.  “I  expected  the  mate- 
rial to  be  much  finer.  ” 

Lyme  has  created  a Pember- 
ley  trail  and  20p  leaflet  to  go 
with  it  Duty  commands  a 
visit  to  Mr  Darcy’s  pond.  But 
the  rain  buckets  down.  Time 
to  go  home  and  defy  Miss  Aus- 
ten’s powers  of  persuasion  (or 
Persuasion). 


Review 


First  flight  on  an 
allegorical  course 


Stuart  Jeffries 

Star  Trek-Th*  Cage 

BBC2 

STAR  Trek  did  boldly  go. 
even  during  its  first  voy- 
age In  a 1964  pilot  The 
show’s  creator,  Gene  Rodden- 
berry,  had  sold  the  idea  to 
NBC  of  a Wagon  Train  in  deep 
space,  filled  with  Intergalactic 
gunslingers  and  cosmic 
fisticuffs. 

What  he  delivered,  though, 
was  a contemplative  drama, 
admittedly  filled  w ith  state-of- 
the-art  effects  and  a groovy 
spaceship,  but  one  that  de- 
lighted In  metaphysical  mus- 
ing and  ethical  disquisition.  It 
wasn't  quite  as  slow-burning 
as  Tarkovsky’s  Solaris,  nor  as 
obviously  allegorical  as  Ray 
Bradbury,  but  It  had  a reflec- 
tive quality  thankfully  Inher- 
ited by  Star  Trek:  The  Next 
Generation  and  Deep  Space 
Nine. 

Rodenberry  saw  himself  as 
a Swiftian  social  critic,  his  Lil- 
liput  the  final  frontier,  his 
cruel  kings  aliens  beset  by  the 
character  flaws  he  saw  in  the 
worst  humans  ofhis  time  — 
power  lust  corruption  and 
racism.  It  was  a critique  of 
American,  if  not  all  human, 
society  from  the  safe  perspec- 
tive of  the  fiiture,  with  grim 
thoughts  about  human  mortal- 
ity thrown  in  for  good  mea- 
sure. NBC  was  as  scared  as 
hell. 

Worse,  there  was  a woman 
first  officer.  Spock  had  to  be 
content  with  the  No  2 slot  and 
much  more  bushy  eyebrows. 
Only  in  the  second  episode. 
Where  No  Man  Has  Gone  Be- 
fore. did  the  scriptwriters  rid 
him  of  emotion,  but  even  there 
he  looked  desolate  when  Kirk 


beat  him  at  three-dimensional 
chess.  This  became  an  absorb- 
ing sub-plot  for  many  years: 
how  could  a human  actor, 
Leonard  Nimoy.  convince  us 
he  was  an  emotionally-chal- 
lenged pointy  lugs  when  he 
had  the  most  expressive,  ques- 
tion-begging eyebrows  in  the 

galaxy? 

In  the  pilot,  Spock  joined 
the  captain  in  delighted  appre- 
ciation of  a planet's  blue  flora, 
and  smiled!  It  was  more  un- 
canny than  any  of  the  sci-fi 
scams  that  followed.  Instead, 

It  wqs  the  female  No  1 who  had 
no  emotions,  who  was  com- 
pared to  a computer,  no  doubt 
reflecting  fears  erf  powerful 
women.  Don't  forget,  boys: 
women  aren't  from  Venus, 
they’re  from  Vulcan. 

It  was  fascinating  to  watcb 
the  pilot,  broadcast  here  as  a 
prelude  to  BBC2’s  Star  Trek 
evening  next  Monday  which 
celebrates  the  TV  series’s  36- 
year  anniversary.  It  took 
us  hack  to  our  future,  tracking 
its  differences  from  the  USS 
Enterprise's  later 
incarnations.  , 

Who  were  that  couple  walk- 
ing down  the  ship’s  corridors, 
the  woman  in  a pleated  skirt, 
the  man  in  shorts,  heading  off 
no  doubt,  to  a Peter.  Paul  and 
Mary  concert?  Who  was  that 
man  sitting  in  Kirk’s  chair?  It 
was  Star  Trek,  but  not  as  we 
know  it  Jim. 

One  can  quite  see  why  Cap- 
tain Christopher  Pike  (Jeffrey 
Hunter)  had  to  be  replaced:  he 
would  have  looked  happier 
with  a horse  between  his  legs 
and  that  granite  jaw  shadowed 
by  a stetson.  William  Shatner, 
who  succeeded  him  as  the 
ship’s  captain,  was  more  mu- 
table, ironic,  winning.  Which 
was  precisely  Star  Trek's  im- 
pact on  science  fiction. 


Beggars  angry  as  Melbourne’s 
Big  Issue  increases  circulation 


Chrtstopher  Zlim 
to  Melbourne 


"T"HE  Australian  version  of 
I foe  Big  Issue  has  been  on 
the  streets  of  Melbourne  for  a 
only  few  weeks  but  travellers 
who  have  sold  the  London 
have  already  offered 
their  services  as  vendors. 

"We  have  to  say  no.  our 
vendors  have  to  be  homeless. 


not  just  needing  some  extra 
money,"  said  the  distribution 
manager  Suzanne  Bodinnar. 

The  city’s  few  beggars  are 
allegedly  angry  their  receipts 
have  fallen  as  the  circulation 
of  the  Big  Issue  has  gone-  up. 
The  magazine,  modelled  on  its 
British  cousin,  prints  10,000 
copies  a fortnight,  ft  works  on 
the  same  principle  and  sells 
for  $2  (about  El),  of  which  the 
vendor  keeps  half. 
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Lawyers  say  sentences  are  getting  longer  as  courts  heed  Home  Secretary  s call  to  get  tough 
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GEORGE  SANSOM: 
oonuictedqf  cocaine 
importation  in  1995,  jailed 
for  30  years.  Accused  of 
having  organised  the 
marketing  cf  cocaine 
imported  from  Venezuela. 
Told  by  Judge  Andrew 
Rooks  he  "must  be  told  in 
the  clearest  possible  terms 
...the  courts  will  show  no 
mercy. 


TOMAS  HONZ:  convicted 
of  heroin  importation  at 
Southwark  crown  court 
and  jailed  for  26  years.  Co- 
defendants  MusUim 
Simsek  jailed  for  30  years, 
Adi  Aksu,  who  pleaded 
guilty,  for  20  years,  and 
Huseyin  Kaynackfor  24 
years. 


DEREK  DOHERTY: from 
County  Dublin,  convicted 
Of  conspiracy  to  cause 
explosions  as  part  of  die 
IRA’s  mainland 
campaign.  Was  said  to 
have  planted  12  bombs  in 
London  in  1993.  Jailed  at 
the  Old  Bailey  for  25  years. 


SEAN  McNULTY: 
construction  worker, 
convicted  in  1994  over  the 
bombings  of  an  Esso  oil 
refinery  in  North  Shields 
and  a British  Gas  depot  on 
Tyneside  in  1993.  Jailed 
for25  years. 


MURDERER:  automatic 
life  sentence  but  trial  judge 
sets  tariff.  Average 
murderer  on  release  has 
served  a 15.4  year  sentence. 
Lowest  end  of sentences  for 
murder  is  six  years, 
highest  is  tifc  without 
parole,  served  by  only 
small  minority 


Cousin  of 
footballer 
‘effectively 
sentenced 
to  death  for 
offence 
he  did  not 
commit 
after 
unfair 
trial’ as 
steep  rise 
in  tariffs 
sets  new 
records 
in  prison 
terms 
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Judges  ‘rate  drugs  worse  than  murder 


Family  stage  demo  for  cocaine 
smuggler  sentenced  to  30  years 


Duncan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


RUG  smugglers  win 
have  to  serve  longer 
jail  sentences  than 
IRA  bombers,'  mur- 
derers and  rapists,  according 
to  lawyers  for  a man  jailed  for 
30  years  for  cocaine  smug- 
gling who  claims  he  is 
innocent 

They  say  new  records  in 
sentencing  are  regularly 
being  set  as  judges  respond  to 
calls  from  Home  Secretary 
Michael  Howard  for  punitive 
terms. 


It  may  be  hot, 
but  it’s  not 
warming,  says 
Tory  think-tank 


The  family  of  George  San- 
som,  42,  a flower  market 
trader  from  Dulwich,  south 
London  have  organised  a 
demonstration  outside  the 
Royal  Courts  of  Justice  in 
London  today.  He  and  Cole- 
man Mulkerrlns,  aged  53, 
from  Twickenham  were  jailed 
for  30  years  at  Snaresbrook 
crown  court,  east  London, 
last  November  after  a trial  at 
Norwich  crown  court 

Sansom  will  not  be  eligible 
for  parole  for  20  years.  Mur- 
derers serve  an  average  of 
15.4  years. 

The  two  men  were  accused 
of  being  the  marketing  and  fi- 


nancial brains  behind  a £125 
million  cocaine  smuggling  op- 
eration. It  was  alleged  that 
they  had  organised  a ship 
loaded  with  795  kilos  of  co- 
caine to  sail  from  Venezuela 
to  London.  Six  men  were 
were  cleared  at  Southwark 
crown  court,  south  London  in 
1993.  Sansom  and  MuDserrins 
were  then  arrested. 

Their  original  trial  at  Snar- 
esbrook was  halted  after  five 
weeks  after  a r.iaim  that  a 
juror  had  been  improperly  ap- 
proached. The  jurors  had 
been  given  24  hour 
protection. 

The  trial  was  then  moved  to 
Norwich  crown  court  under 
Judge  Andrew  Brooks,  de- 
spite complaints  from  the  de- 
fence about  his  handling  of 
the  case.  Again  the  trial  was 


halted  after  a juror  expressed 
his  unhappiness  at  the  24- 
bour  guard. 

After  the  trial,  Mulker- 
rins’s  lawyer,  James 
Saunders,  said  the  jail  term 
was  effectively  a death  sen- 
tence. “He  will  be  73  before  he 
is  entitled  to  apply  for 
parole.” 

Sansom,  who  has  a crimi- 
nal record  but  no  previous 
drugs  convictions,  is  the 
cousin  of  footballer  Kenny 
Sansom,  who  gave  character 
evidence  at  his  trial.  His  rela- 
tives Harm  that,  the  men  did 
not  receive  a fair  trial.  Leave 
to  appeal  against  conviction 
and  sentence  is  being  sought 

The  record  sentence  was 
equalled  this  month  when 
three  Turkish  Kurds  and  a 
Czech  coach  driver  were 


jailed  at  Southwark  crown 
court  for  SO.  26,  24  and  20 
years  fear  importing  198-5  ki- 
los of  heroin,  the  second  larg- 
est haul  in  Britain. 

Last  December,  coach  firm 
director  Trevor  Haskayne 
was  jailed  for  18  years  at 
Maidstone  crown  court  for 
smuggling  £5  Tniilifm  of  Ec- 
stasy and  £600,000  of  speed. 

In  February,  crack  dealers 
Paul  Brown,  aged  30,  and 
Leonard  Morgan,  aged  26 
were  jailed  for  14  years  at 
Southwark  crown  court 

The  tariffs  have  risen  sig- 
nificantly even  since  last 
year:  in  January  1995,  three 
Italians  were  jailed  for  21,  18 
and  12  years  respectively  Liv- 
erpool crown  court  for  a £3 
•million  cocaine  conspiracy. 
Mike  Goodman,  of  Release, 


the  drugs  and  legal  advice 
organisation,  said:  ‘‘We  have 
noticed  a general  stiffening  of 
sentences  over  the  last  two 
years.”  He  said  that  a 19-year- 
old  had  been  jailed  for  10 
years  for  trafficking  Ecstasy. 

The  current  guidelines  for 
judges  suggest  14  years  and 
upwards  for  importing  50,000 
Ecstasy  tablets  or  more;  10 
years  for  importing  “mas- 
sive” quantities  of  cannabis; 
14  years  and  upwards  for 
more  than  five  kilos  of  heroin 
and  other  Class  A drugs. 

The  latest  sentences  sur- 
pass the  times  served  by  most 
murderers.  While  IRA  men 
have  received  30-year  sen- 
tences, a number  have  been 
recently  been  sentenced  to  25 
years  for  mainland  bombing 
campaigns. 
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Paid  Brown 

Environment  Cm  i wponriont 


Temperatures  topped 
30C  in  many  places  In 
Britain  yesterday,  hotter 
than  many  Mediterranean 
resorts  and  enough  to  melt 
the  tarmac  on  the  M25. 

But  as  temperatures  hov- 
ered an  average  10  degrees 
above  normal,  the  right- 
wing  think-tank,  the  Insti- 
tute of  Economic  Affairs, 
issued  a report  saying  that 
global  warming  claims 
were  exaggerated. 

Roger  Bate,  head  of  the 
institute's  environment  de- 
partment, said  no  action 
should  be  taken  to  combat 
climate  change.  He  said  the 
scientists  who  warned  that 
global  warming  was  going 
to  be  a problem  bad  a 
vested  interest  In  getting 
money  for  their  research. 

The  report,  from  an 
organisation  which  guides 
much  of  the  Conservative 
Party’s  free  market  think- 
ing, was  released  as  Not- 
tingham was  reaching 
31.5C  (88.7F).  the  highest  in 
the  country.  This  was 
slightly  above  Heathrow, 
where  the  hottest  day  of  the 
year  on  the  mainland  was 
recorded  on  June  7 at  32.9C 
(9lF). 

The  Meteorological  Office 
said  the  hot  weather  would 
break  tomorrow,  with 
thunderstorms  in  many 
places. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  said 
air  pollution  was  the  worst 
of  the  summer,  with  ozone 
concentrations  exceeding 
World  Health  Organisation 
guidelines. 
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As  temperatures  soared  yesterday,  children  could  not  resist  the  dangerous  leap  from  a groyne  near  the  Palace  Pier  at  Brighton  photograph;  anorew  hasson 


Store  boss’s  £3.5m  pay  package 


Roger  Cowe 


Archie  norman,  the 
populist  chief  executive 
of  the  Asda  super- 
market chain,  received  pay 
and  share  options  worth  al- 
most £3.5  million  last  year,  ac- 
cord lug  to  the  company’s 
annual  report  published 

yesterday. 

Mr  Norman,  42,  also  cashed 
in  options  granted  previously, 
making  a profit  of  a further  £3 
million.  His  pay  last  year  was 
£548.000.  including  a perfor- 
mance-related bonus  of 

£155,000,  giving  him  an  in- 
crease of  7.5  per  cent 
Most  of  Mr  Norman's 
bumper  pay  package  reflects 
the  increase  in  the  company's 
share  price  In  the  past  four 
years  as  its  profits  and  pros- 
pects have  improved,  and  it 
has  grabbed  back  market 
share  from  Sainsbury’s  and 
the  other  supermarket 
leaders. 

Mr  Norman  has  trans- 
formed the  fortunes  of  Asda 
since  joining  the  almost-bank- 
rupt  company  in  1991,  with 
campaigns  against  price 
maintenance  on  books  anfl 
medicines  and  novel  employ- 
ment practices  including 


share  options  for  all  staff 
who  are  known  as 
"colleagues". 

He  joined  Asda  from  the 
Woolworth,  Comet  and  B&Q. 
group,  Kingfisher,  after  an 
MBA  from  Harvard  and  an 
initial  career  with  top  man- 
agement consultants 
McKinsey. 

Last  year  he  lobbied  against 
the  Government’s  plans  to  tax 
all  employee  share  option 
profits  following  the  Green- 
bory  report  on  boardroom 
pay.  The  government  was 
forced  to  back  down. 

Under  Mr  Norman's  leader- 
ship, Asda  has  reversed  a 
sales  and  profits  decline, 
reverting  to  low  prices  in  a 
strategy  described  as  serving 
the  everyday  needs  of  ordi- 
nary families. 

Asda  shares  traded  yester- 
day at  I18p,  compared  to  Just 
23p  at  one  point  in  1992.  Mr 
Norman's  £3  million  profit 
cashed  in  last  year  came  from 
options  allowing  him  to  buy 
4.5  million  shares  at  36p. 

Under  a long-term  incen- 
tive scheme  introduced  four 
years  ago.  Mr  Norman  was 
also  awarded  2 million  shares 
last  year  at  a token  price  of 
O.ip.  He  will  also  be  able  to 
buy  almost  280,000  shares  at 


the  same  price,  but  not  for  an- 
other two  years. 

Other 'executive  directors 
also  cashed  in  similar  options 
and  received  over  a million 
new  options  at  just  O.lp  each. 

In  his  annual  report  to 
shareholders,  Mr  Norman 
says  that  the  company’s  suc- 
cess depends  on  committed 
staff. 

“Our  approach  to  colleague 
motivation  and  the  extension 
of  our  ‘single  status’  princi- 
ples is  something  we  continue 
to  believe  in  strongly.  We  aim 
to  create  a single  status  com- 
pany of  employee  owners  in 
which  everyone’s  contribu- 
tion is  valued” 

Directors  can  receive  a bo- 
nus up  to  75  per  cent  of  their 
salary. 


Archie  Norman:  grabbed 
back  Asda’s  market  share 


Japan’s  oldest  geisha  dies  after 
90  years  of  entertaining  the  rich 


Andrew  Itigglns 
In  Hong  Kong 


JAPAN’S  oldest  geisha,  the 
last  authentic  link  with  an 
exquisitely  demure  tradition 
of  song,  dance  and  refined 
repartee  now  eclipsed  by 
raunchy  night  clubs  and  host- 
ess bars,  has  died  in  Tokyo, 
aged  102.  She  worked  almost 
to  the  end. 

Dismissive  of  doctor’s  ad- 
vice not  to  drink,  Tsutakiyo- 
komatsir  Asaji  sipped  sake 
with  clients  until  illness 
forced  her  to  retire  four 
months  ago. 

She  was  apprenticed  as  a 
geisha  in  1905,  aged  11,  and 
her  customers  ranged  from 
Japan's  wartime  prime  minis- 


ter. Hideki  Tojo.  to  the  Honda 
company’s  founder.  Soichiro 
Honda.  But  In  recent  years, 
few  Japanese  men  have  had 
the  money  and  classical  train- 
ing needed  to  enjoy  the 
highly-stylised  and  hugely  ex- 
pensive pastime  known  as 
geisha-asoba  — '“playing  with 
geisha". 

While  traditional  geisha 
houses  in  the  past  sometimes 
sold  the  virginity  of  young 
recruits,  practitioners  of  the 
now  rapidly  vanishing  profes- 
sion are  not  prostitutes.  Asaji 
who  won  a kabuki  music  con- 
test at  the  age  of  95.  and  ap- 
peared in  a fashion  show  at 
100,  was  widely  considered  to 
be  the  last  authentic  expert  in 
a craft  dating  back  to  the 
18th  century. 


'Somebody  once  asked  me  whether  mv  first 
sexual  experienee  was  heterosexual'  or 
homosexual.  I replied  that  I was  loo  polite  (o  ask' 
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NEWS  3 

Belgium  to 
act  on  sex 
offenders 


Stephen  Bates  In  Brussels 


THE  Belgian  govern- 
ment bowed  to  public 
pressure  yesterday 
and  announced 
tougher  punishment  for  pae- 
dophiles in  the  wake  of  in- 
creasingly giim  revelations 
about  Marc  Dutroux  a 
builder  aged  39.  who  has  ad- 
mitted abducting  teenage 
girls. 

The  justice  minister.  Ste- 
fean  de  Clerck,  pledged  to 
make  it  harder  for  paedo- 
philes to  be  released  from  jail 
early,  and  to  investigate  poss- 
ible links  with  an  interna- 
tional conspiracy. 

““We  are  looking  for  paedo- 
phile networks  all  over  the 
world.”  he  said.  "We  have 
found  a problem  in  Be] glam 
but  we  are  looking  for 
connections.” 

His  statement  camp  as  hun- 
dreds of  people  queued  out- 
side a funeral  parlour  near 
Liege  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  Julie  Lejeune  and 
Melissa  Russo,  both  aged 
eight,  whose  bodies  were  dug 
up  at  one  of  Mr  Dutroux’s 
homes  at  the  weekend. 

A Wave  Of  public  angpr  and 
emotion  is  running  through 
the  country  at  allegations  of 
police  incompetence,  and  po- 
litical indifference  in  the 
highest  levels  of  government 
about  long-standing  fears  that 
a gang  of  paedophile  abduc- 
tors may  be  at  large. 

Discovery  of  the  bodies  of 
the  two  eight-year-olds 
brought  to  seven  the  number 
of  dead  girls  found  at  differ- 
ent  locations  after  a series  of 
disappearances  dating  from 
1969.  Police  last  week  rescued 
two  teenage  girls  imprisoned 
in  a secret  room  at  Mr  Du- 
troux’s home,  but  six  children 
are  still  mi  going 
Mr  Dutroux  and  his  lodger, 
Michel  Lelievre.  have  already 
been  charged  with  abduction. 
Mr  Dutroux’s  wife,  Michele 
Martin,  a former  teacher  and 
mother  of  his  two  small  chil- 
dren. was  yesterday  also  for 
mally  charged  with  being  an 
accomplice  to  the  girls’  kid- 
napping. A fourth  detainee. 
Jean-Michel  NIhoul,  a Brus- 
sels estate  agent,  is  expected 
to  be  charged  today. 

Mr  De  Clerck  said  it  would 
be  more  difficult  for  sex  of- 
fenders to  win  parole  in 
future,  and  that  supervision 
after  they  left  prison  would  be 
tightened  up.  “Our  country  is 
in  a state  of  shock,"  he  said. 

A prison  commission  would 
examine  the  cases  of  all  sex 
offenders  before  they  were 
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The  missing  children,  Tom  and  Jodi  Loughlin.  ‘Obviously,  we  cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  they  could  have  been  washed  oat  to  sea,’  said  police  as  the  search  continued  yesterday 

Hopes  fade  for  lost  children 


Air,  land  and  sea  search  fails  to 
find  any  trace  of  girl,  aged  6, 
and  her  four-year-old  brother 


James  MeHde 


HOPES  were  hiding 
last  night  for  two 
children  who  were 
lost  seen  on  an 
East  Anglian 
beach  on  Sunday  afternoon. 
Police  and  coastguards  fear 
Jodi  Loughlin.  aged  six.  and 
her  brother  Tom.  four,  may 
have  been  swept  out  to  sea. 

The  children  vanished  at  the 
start  of  a holiday  at  Holme, 
near  Hunstanton.  Norfolk.  No 
trace  has  been  found  despite  an 
intensive  search. 


Police  said  a holidaymaker 
saw  two  children  playing 
alone  in  the  surf  at  Old  Hun- 
stanton — about  a mile  from 
where  Jodi  and  Tom  were  last 
seen  — at  around  6.30pm  on 
Sunday.  She  told  police  she 
glanced  at  the  children  15 
minutes  after  first  seeing 
them  and  could  then  see  no 
sign  of  the  boy.  Her  descrip- 
tion of  the  children  fitted  that 
of  Jodi  and  Tom.  who  were 
wearing  swimsuits,  who 
could  not  swim.. 

About  100  members  of  the 
rescue  services  used  two  heli- 
copters. thermal  imaging 


equipment  boats  and  tracker 
dogs  as  they  searched  the  sea. 
dimes,  clifts.  salt  marshes, 
beaches  and  a local  golf 
course  along  a four-mile 
stretch  of  coast  including  the 
nearby  villages  of  Hunstan- 
ton and  Thomham. 

Superintendent  John  Hale  , 
of  Norfolk  police,  said: 
“Sadly,  there  is  absolutely  no 
indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  children.  Nothing  at  alL 
Obviously,  we  cannot  exclude 
the  possibility  that  they  could 
have  been  washed  out  to  sea." 

Jodi  and  Tom  were  last 
seen  by  their  parents,  com- 
puter consultant  Kevin 
Loughlin  and  Lynette  Thorn- 
ton, running  towards  the  sea 
at  about  5.30  on  Sunday  after- 
noon, the  first  beach  visit  of  a 
week’s  holiday  from  their 
I home  in  south  London. 


After  two  hours  fruitless 
searching,  the  couple  alerted 
rescue  sendee  who.  with  the 
help  of  coastguards  and  vol- 
unteers, scoured  the  area 
until  the  early  hours  of  yes- 
terday morning.  The  search 
was  resumed  at  5am.  aided  by 
a dog  team  from  the  Derby- 
shire mountain  rescue  ser- 
vice and  lasted  until  dusk. 

Mr  Hale  said  Mr  Loughlin 
and  Ms  Thornton  “have  been 
extremely  brave  and  con- 
trolled and  their  courage  is 
tremendous". 

He  added:  “The  last  sight- 
ing by  the  father  was  very, 
very  shortly  after  they  ar- 
rived. The  children  were  very 
quickly  changed  and  straight 
down  to  the  water’s  edge." 

Police  earlier  said  there 
was  nothing  to  suggest  that 
die  youngsters  had  been  ab- 


ducted. The  children  were  not 
carrying  buckets  and  spades 
and  were  not  likely  to  have 
been  digging  in  the  sand,  a 
potential  hazard  in  dunes  in 
that  area.  Locals  say  the  tide 
is  not  especially  fast  but  the 
uneven  beach  can  catch  out  I 
the  unwary  paddjer.  1 

Coastguards,  who  are  run- 
ning an  "On  the  beach,  keep 
your  kids  in  reach"  cam- ; 
paign,  said  nine  children  be- 
came separated  from  their 
parents  on  the  beach  at  Hun- 
stanton on  Sunday  and  two' 
more  were  briefly  missing  at 
nearby  Bran  caster  today. 

Coastguard  sector  officer 
Colin  Tomlinson  said: 
"Parents  should  never  let 
children  out  cf  their  sight  or 
out  of  their  reach  on  a beach 
because  the  sea  is  always 
dangerous.” 


In  a separate  accident,  the 
body  of  an  eight-year-old  boy 
was  found  on  the  beach  at 
Trusthorpe,  Lincolnshire  , 
early  yesterday  He  had  been 
reported  missing  from  the 
local  Sutton  Springs  Holiday 
Camp.  Police  said  there  were 
no  suspicious  circumstances. 

The  Royal  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Accidents  res- 
ponded to  the  death  and  to  the 
missing  children  by  issuing 
advice  on  beach  safety.  It  said 
children  should  be  supervised 
at  all  times;  the  location 
should  be  checked  with  the 
local  tourist  office  about  po- 
tential hazards,  and  beaches 
patrolled  by  life  guards 
should  be  chosen:  inflatable 
airbeds  or  toys  should  not  he 
taken  on  to  the  sea;  and 
parents  should  stop  children 
tunnelling  into  sand  dunes. 


released,  and  there  would  be 
more  secure  units  for  offend- 
ers. “Magistrates  will  also 
have  to  be  integrated  into  the 
system  cf  releasing  people.” 

Referring  to  Mr  Dutroux's 
case,  Mr  ds  Clerck  said  it  was 
not  the  decision  to  release 
him  early  which  had  been  at 
fault,  but  the  administrative 
procedures  that  led  to  it. 
“Everthing  was  formally 
respected.  The  problem  was 
the  difference  between  admin- 
istrative procedures  and 
reality.” 

Because  of  professional  se- 
crecy rules,  “there  was  no 
psychiatric  report  as  such” 
on  Mr  Dutroux  available  for 
those  nggcwtiwg  whether  he 
was  safe  to  be  released  Into 
society,  he  said.  “That’s  a 
problem  we’ll  have  to 
look  at.” 

Last  Thursday  Mr  Dutroux 
led  police  to  a hidden  roam  In 
the  cellar  of  his  home  near 
Charleroi,  in  southern  Bel- 
gium, where  they  found  Laeti- 
tia  Delheze.  aged  14,  and 
Sabine  Dardenne.  aged  12. 
Both  girls  were  alive  but  had 
been  drugged  and  sexually 
assaulted. 

Much  worse  was  his  admis- 
sion that  Melissa  and  Julie, 
who  were  abducted  In  June 
last  year,  were  allowed  to 
starve  to  death  while  he  was 
in  prison  for  four  months  last 
winter. 

There  was  a national  outcry 
when  it  was  revealed  that  Mr 
Dutroux  was  a convicted 
child  sex  offender  who  had 
been  released  10  years  early 
in  1992  from  a 13-year  prison 
sentence,  despite  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  public  prosecutor. 

Mr  de  Clerck's  predecessor, 
Melchior  Wathelet,  who  is 
currently  on  holiday  in  Italy, 
has  taken  the  brunt  of  public 
criticism  for  his  decision  to 
free  Mr  Dutroux  early,  and 
for  relaxing  the  release  regu- 
lations for  sex  offenders. 

The  police  have  also  been 
strongly  criticised  after  ad- 
mitting that  they  searched  Mr 
Dutroux’s  house  at  least  twice 
last  year  without  finding  the 
girls.  They  also  failed  to  find 
the  kidnapped  teenagers 
when  they  searched  the  house 
early  last  week. 

Yesterday  they  stepped  up 
their  hunt  for  two  further 
teenage  girls,  Ann  Marchal, 
aged  19,  and  Eefje  Lambreks, 
aged  17.  Mr  Dutroux  has  ad- 
mitted abducting  tham  near 
Ostend  a year  ago.  He  told 
police  he  thinks  the  girls  are 
still  alive  but  are  no  longer  In 
the  country. 

Into  the  abyas*  Q2  front 


Cabinet  panel  split  over  ID  card 


Major  may  be  forced  to  back  Howard  and 
use  symbol  of  Union  on  proof  of  identity 


Michael  White 

Political  Editor 

A CABINET  committee 
yesterday  failed  to 
resolve  the  "flags  and 
symbols”  dispute  over  the 
proposed  national  identity 
card,  leaving  John  Major 
with  little  choice  but  to  back 
Michael  Howard's  insistence 
that  the  Union  flag  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  new 
design. 

With  Northern  Ireland  min- 


isters reluctant  to  inflame  na- 
tionalist sensibilities  by  con- 
ceding to  the  Home  Secre- 
tary’s pressure,  the  Prime 
Minister  is  caught  between  a 
rock  and  a hard  place  in 
which  the  only  avallible  com- 
promise would  be  to  let  ID 
cards  In  Northern  Ireland  be 
different  from  those  in 
Britain.  . 

That  could  annoy  rightwing 
Tory  MPs  and  activists  al- 
most as  much  as  the  conces- 
sion whereby  the  European 
Union’s  12  star  flag  is  certain 


to  feature  on  the  card  since  it 
is  likely  to  double  as  a Euro- 
harmonised  driving  licence. 

The  Department  of  Trans- 
port, also  present  at  yester- 
day’s abortive  committee 
meeting,  already  plans  to 
start  issuing  plastic,  credit 
card  size  licences  from  nest 
year  for  use  throughout  the 
EU. 

Ministers  are  keen  to 
charge  voters  up  to  £15  for  an 
ID  card,  hardly  an  incentive 
according  to  wary  MPs  on 
both  sides.  In  reality  they 
were  planning  to  charge 
drivers  for  the  new  driving  1 
licence  anyway  and  an  ID 
could  be  incorporated. 

It  is  now  free  to  anyone  who 


has  paid  £21  fcr  a provisional 
licence,  but  £6  to  replace  lost 
licences. 

Added  to  this,  national  sen- 
sibilities have  been  stirred 
with  Sir  Patrick  Mayhew’s 
Stormont  deputy,  Michael 
Ancram.  again  warning  yes- 
terday’s committee  that  an 
ID/ driver  licence  bearing  the 
symbolic  Union  flag  would 
cause  problems. 

Some  Tory  MPs  feel  the 
same  about  the  EU*s  12  stars 
but.  after  protracted  negotia- 
tions, the  current  Transport 
Secretary,  Sir  George  Young, 
agreed  that  it  would  be  in  the 
top  left  comer  with  the  let- 
ters UK  — or  EU  equivalent 
— printed  inside  the  logo. 


‘Demon’  eyes  belong  to  Blair  fan 


James  Meflde 

IF  NOTHING  else,  the  eyes 
have  it.  Scott  Woods, 
sometime  waiter,  former 
hotel  manager  and  often 
out-of-work  actor  yesterday 
rcvea'ed  his  starring,  in- 
deed siarang.  role  as  the  de- 
monic Tony  Blair. 

The  42-year-old  Labour 
supporter  knew  he  was 
working  for  a Conservative 
Party  advertising  cam- 
paign when  he  accepted  a 
fee  of  about  £200.  But  he 
thought  his  eyes  were  to  be 
used  glaring  from  behind  a 
curtain  rather  than  in  the 
New  Labour.  New  Danger 
“demon  Blair"  poster 
which  has  been  roundly 
condemned. 

“It  was  only  when  I saw 
the  eyes  transposed  on  Tony 
Blair  that  1 was  surprised 
and  felt  some  anger.”  said 
the  actor.  “1  admire  the 
man.  I look  forward  to  hav- 


ing him  as  Prime  Minister.” 

The  personal  attack  went 
too  far,  said  Mr  Woods, 
whose  screen  performances 
include  playing  a pirate  in 
Sen  Russell’s  Treasure 
Island  last  year  and  as  a se- 
curity guard  in  The  Fifth 
Element,  a science  fiction 
film  led  by  Bruce  Willis. 

“I  am  a Labour  voter  but 
an  out-of-work  actor  as  welL 
Work  is  work.  1 did  not 
think  it  was  going  to  be  .ised 
In  thfo  way  and  Z did  not  ex- 
pect this  controversy.” 

Mr  Woods,  who  lives  in 
Hackney,  east  Loudon,  said 
political  campaigning 
should  be  about  principles 
not  personalities.  The 
poster  job.  which  lasted 
about  two  hours,  was  his  : 
first  gained  through  the  j 
Ugly  Showbiz  Agency.  He  | 
said  he  was  not  told,  even 
by  the  production  company  , 
which  also  filmed  him  on 
video,  that  his  eyes  might  be 
substituted  for  Mr  Blair’s. 


TDny  Blair  and  Scott  Woods:  *My  eyes  are  evil,  not  Blair’s’ 


He  wore  blue  contact 
lenses  over  his  already  blue 
eyes  and  was  told  these 
would  be  touched  np  into 
red  later  by  computer.  “It 
is  my  eyes  that  are  evil  and 
demonic,  not  Tony  Blair’s. 
It  is  a role  I play.”  That 
role,  part  of  a campaign 
directed  by  M & C Saatchi 
and  authorised  by  the  Tory 
chairman,  Brian  Mawhin- 


I ney.  looks  shortlived.  Their 
appearance  has  split  Tory 
opinion  and  the  Advertis- 
ing Standards  Authority  is 
investigating. 

“It  is  not  an  easy  life." 
said  Mr  Woods.  “If  I have  to 
wait  tables  again,  1 wifi  wait 
tables.”  But  he  does  have 
some  work  lined  up  in  a film 

called  The  Lighthouse  — 
playing  a serial  killer. 


O 


«l  was  at  a Quaker  boarding  school  which  fosters  a 
degree  of  serious  thought  about  the  world,  because 
Quakers  think  seriously  about  things,  and  every  year 
since  then  I think  I’ve  become  more  and  more  frivolous.55 

Breakfast  News  anchorman  Justin  Webb 


A mortgage 
quote  in 
lO  minutes  flat. 
No  wonder 
it’s  called  a hotline. 


Make  a quick  call  to  TSB 
PkoneBank  for  a free  mortgage 
quote. 

Because  you’ll  save  yourself  a 
lot  of  time  by  finding  out 
exactly  how  much  you  can  bor- 


CALL  FREE 

Quoting  ref  GUH2 


row  before  you  go  bouse 
hunting. 

So  if  you  want  a free  quote 
in  ten  minutes  flat , ring  TSB 
PhoneBank  on  the  number 
below  and  simply  ask  for  it. 
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YOUR  HOME  IS  AT  RISK  IF  YOU  DO  NOT  KEEP  UP  REPAYMENTS  ON  A MORTGAGE  OR  OTHER  LOAN  SECURED  ON  IT. 


Mortgage  Quotation  Line 


DWtt  want  you 
to  say 


Please  contact  mo  to  AUcna  a Mortgage  Quotation  bfMn  the  bom  of  and... 

Sumaavt  - Fint  Noma .......... 


than*  Nnmben. 


Ve’d  like  to  contact  you  from  time  to  rime  wrtb  details  about  orrtricet  from  TSB  and  other  TSB  Group  eoatpamiea  if  me  Male 
they’d  mltreiT  you.  Homerer,  if  you’d  prefer  not  to  be  told  about  theta  fereicet.  please  tick  tbit  box  l~l. 

Send  to:  TSB  MttmeBauk  (Mortgages)  FRtCFOST,  (BM6334).  2 Atlantic  Quay.  PO  Box  ftWS,  IS  Robertson  Street.  Glasgow.  G2  BBS. 
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Jewel 


in  crown 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  August  20  1996 


If  Queen 
Victoria  had 
been 

succeeded 
by  her  first 
child,  her 
daughter 
Victoria 
(right),  the 
present 
queen  would 
be  a woman 
who  calls 
herself  a 
‘poor  little 
hausfrau 
from 

Hamburg’. 
Further  back, 
a change  in 
the  rule  of 
succession 
would  have 
put  Margaret 
Tudor  (left) 
on  the  throne 
of  England  in 
place  of 
Henry  VIII 
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of  Queen’s  finances 
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Crown  Estate 
could  give  royals 
independence 

Ruaridh  Nicoll  looks  at  source  of  wealth 


Paying  the  Queen 


FROM  the  high  street 
of  Tomintoul  — Brit- 
ain’s. highest  village 
— the  Gleniivlt  es- 
tate spreads  purple 
out  into  the  hills. 

About  5T,fl«K)  acres  of  the 
Highlands,  it  is  set  in  the 
Cairngorms,  the  most  pre- 
cious part  of  Britain. 

From  these  hills  pours 
Gienlivet  water,  bringing 
with  it  a How  of  cash  In  royal- 
ties and  rents  which  pools  in 
the  coffers  of  the  Treasury. 
Gleniivlt  estate  stringcly  be- 
longs to  no  one.  its  ownership 
a convoluted  mix  between  the 
monarch  and  the  commoners. 
For  now  the  profits  are  for  the 
benefit  of  the  taxpayer  but  the 
monarchy  seems  to  want 
them  for  its  own. 

But  Glonlivit  produces  just 
a trickle  of  cash  compared  to 
the  estate  of  which  it  is  part, 
the  enormous  Crown  Estate. 
That  owns  Regent  Street  in 
central  London  stretching 
from  Piccadilly  to  Oxford 
Street,  farmland  and  forestry 
from  Dunster  to  East  Anglia, 
some  of  the  highest  moorland 
in  Scotland.  3.1  per  cent  of  the 
const  between  the  high  and 
low  water  marks  and  even  the 
seabed.  Last  year  it  ploughed 
£94.5  million  into  the  Trea- 
sury and  that  was  pure  profit 
The  news  that  the  royal 

family  is  prepared  to  give  up 
the  ££>.8  million  Civil  List  for 
the  Crown  Estate  was  swal- 
lowed up  by  other  proposals 
by  a so-called  Way  Ahead 


Group  made  up  of  the  senior 
royals.  Politically  sensitive 
issues  such  as  the  ability  of 
the  monarch  to  marry  a Cath- 
olic and  scrapping  the  role  as 
head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land grabbed  the  headlines. 
But  money  is  the  key  — and 
the  « Town  Estate  is  the  pot  of 
gold  that  would  allow  the  fam- 
ily to  escape  the  public’s  “we 
pay  for  you"  cry. 

Vesterday  the  financiers  at 
the  estate’s  office  in  London 
were  nut  quite  sure  of  the 
what  was  happening  to  the  es- 
tate's ownership. 

They  say  the  estate  is  “not 
the  property  of  tlxe  Govern- 
ment. nor  the  sovereign's  pri- 
vate estate.  U is  part  of  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  the 
sovereign  ’in  right  of  the 
crown'."  Asked  what  that 
meant  one  staff  member  said: 
"Well,  it’s  a bit  tike  the  crown 
jewels,  but  not  quite." 

The  estate,  which  was 
started  by  Edward  the  Confes- 
sor when  he  came  to  power  in 
HNKv  is  an  example  of  the  con- 
voluted history  of  the  monar- 
chy and  Parliament.  It  pro- 
vided an  income  to  the  kings 
and  queens  of  England  until 
1760  when  King  George  m 
passed  the  annual  profits  to 
Parliament  in  exchange  for 
the  Civil  List  and  the  estate 
found  itself  caught  some- 
where between  the  two  con- 
stitutional bodies. 

In  1P61  the  position  was 
clarified  by  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  governed  by  up  to 


TTieCIyil  Ust 

C9.8fn  is  paid  annually  to 
eight  royals  from  pubhc  funds. 
The  Queen  repays  El  An  of 
this  that  is  earmarked  for  lesser 
royals. 

The  Duchy  of 
Lancaster 


The  Privy  Purse,  which 
provides  for  ihe  Queen's 
pm/ate  and  public  expenses, 
raised  £3An  in  1994  from 
some  50.000  acres  of  estates 
known  as  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 


The  Crown  Estates  _ -■.  .v- 

Includes  some  300.000 acres  of  : • 
agricultural  land,  erdenshrs  urban; -T 
properties,  the  sea  bed  arourfa  the;.- 
Brash  Isles  and  .55%  of  the.-  ■ ‘ >l : ; 

coastfine.  Last  year  this  provided  -. 
an  Income  of  £94An.  This 
currently  goes  to  theTreasury.lt.  ’\ 
is  suggested  that  the  CW  Usf.kL 
scrapped  and.  the  Queen ^kaep  the  ■'* 
earnings  from  the.Crowh. Estates. 
The  future  of  the  Duchy  of  '•  ] 
Lancaster  is  ifllffxmn.  *:  * 


eight  trustees  f there  an?  cur- 
rently seven,  all  mem  who 
are  appointed  by  the  Queen.  It 
is  run  as  a business  and  al- 
though profits  go  into  the 
Treasury,  the  estate  can  raise 
capita]  by  selling  property 
which  it  then  re- invests. 

The  monarchy's  finances 
themselves  are  as  strange  and 
difficult  as  royalty’s  history. 
Beyond  the  estate  is  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall,  both  of 
which  are  major  property 
holders  iff  not  in  the  some 
league  as  the  estate). 

The  Duchy  of  Lancaster  is 
governed  by  a cabinet  minis- 
ter but  provides  the  Queen 
with  a cool  £3.9  million,  most 
of  the  Privy  Purse  which  pays 
for  the  official  expenditure  of 
the  Queen  as  sovereign  and 


some  of  her  private  costs.  The 
difference  between  the  Privy 
Purse  and  the  Civtl  List  is  ob- 
vious to  only  the  most  dedi- 
cated. The  Civic  List  pays  for 
her  official  expenditure  as 
Head  of  State  and  as  Head  of 
the  Commonwealth.  If  that 
was  not  complicated  enough, 
there  is  also  n Grant- in- Aid 
which  pays  for  the  upkeep  of 
royal  palaces  of  historic  im- 
portance fie  not  Balmoral) 
and  then  there  is  her  personal 
fortune  which  has  taken  a 
hammering  at  the  hands  of 
Princess  Diana. 

If  the  Crown  Estate  is 
returned  to  the  Queen,  the 
royal  family  will  not  only  be 
much  better  off  but  also  far 
more  independent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment — and  consequently 
of  the  people. 


Change  would 
have  little  effect 
on  who  is  in  line 

Martin  Linton  on  ‘curse  of  elder  sisters’ 


IT  WOULD  be  easy  for 
the  Windsors  to  end 
the  law  of  male  succes- 
sion since  they  have 
escaped  from  that  tra- 
ditional corse  of  royal  fam- 
ilies — elder  sisters. 

The  Queen  has  an  eldest 
son.  So  does  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  In  fact,  there  Is  not  a 
single  case  of  an  elder  sis- 
ter with  a younger  brother 
in  the  entire  clan  of  the 
Mountbatten  Windsors. 

Even  in  the  more  far- 
flung  branches  of  the  fam- 
ily. the  Gloucester?  and  the 
Kents,  the  same  pattern  ap- 
pears to  repeat  itselfi  two 


sons,  or  two  daughters,  or 
an  elder  son  and  a younger 
daughter. 

In  fact,  the  end  of  male 
succession  would  make 
only  a little  difference  to 
the  line  succession  to  the 
throne,  promoting  Princess 
Anne  from  ninth  to  fifth ? 
and  demoting  the  Duke  of 
York  from  fifth  to  eighth. 

The  Swedish  royal  family 
faced  the  problem  in  1977 
with  the  birth  of  their  first 
child,  a daughter.  The  law 
was  changed  to  female  suc- 
cession before  the  next 
child — a boy — was  bom. 

But  of  course  the  Wind- 


sors would  not  have  been 
there  in  the  first  place  if 
the  succession  had  always 
been  by  primogeniture 
alone.  The  present  Queen 
would  have  been  a distant 
cousin  at  best. 

If  Queen  Victoria  had 
been  succeeded  by  her  first 
child,  her  daughter.  Vic- 
toria, the  present  Queen 
would  be  in  the  position  of 
a woman  who  describes 
herself  as  “a  poor  little 
hausfrau  from  Hamburg". 
Princess  Felicitas  Cecilie 
Alexandrine  Helene  Doro- 
thea von  Nostite-Wallwitz. 
aged  62.  a retired  econo- 
mist, is  the  successor  of 
Queen  Victoria  by  strict 
law  of  primogeniture. 

She  comes  from  a line 
that  has  produced  more 
daughters  than  sons.  Her 
father,  grandson  of  the  last 
Kaiser,  had  two  daughters. 
She  has  three  daughters 
and  a son  and  her  eldest 
daughter.  Friederika,  also 
has  three  daughters. 

Bat  she  would  only  have 
been  Queen  now  if  male 
succession  had  ended  in  the 
reign  of  Queen.  Victoria. 
There  were  many  other 
kings  who  took  the  throne 
from  elder  sisters. 


George  HI  had  an  older 
sister.  Augusta,  who  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick-Wolfenbuttel.  Charles 
I was  another  imposter.  He 
had  an  elder  sister,  Eliza- 
beth. who  married  the  King 
of  Bohemia. 

Henry  VIH  had  an  elder 
sister,  Margaret  who  mar- 
ried James  IV  of  Scotland 
and  in  the  end  it  was  Mar- 
garet's descendant,  James 
VI,  who  succeeded  Eliza- 
beth as  James  I of  England. 

In  the  medieval  period. 
Henry  IV  had  an  eider  sis- 
ter, Philippa,  who  married 
the  King  of  Portugal,  and 
the  Ill-fated  Edward  13  was 
dominated  by  two  elder  sis- 
ters and  a murderous  wife. 

The  original  establish- 
ment of  the  line  of  succes- 
sion was  when  Henry  I's 
only  daughter,  Matilda, 
tried  to  claim  the  throne 
after  his  death. 

Although  she  failed,  she 
established  her  claim  in 
what  is  often  seen  as  a blow 
for  female  succession.  But 
her  rival  Stephen  could 
claim  as  much.  He  was  the 
son  of  Henry's  elder  sister 
Adela.  He  was  defending 
the  right  of  female 
succession. 


Catholic  Church  welcomes 
succession  review  as  end 
to  ‘peculiar  anachronism’ 


Martin  Linton 


THE  CATHOLIC  Church 
yesterday  welcomed  the 
royal  family’s  review  of  the 
the  bar  on  Catholic 
succession. 

“It’s  a peculiar  anachro- 
nism. a bar  only  on  Catholics 
and  not  on  any  other  religion 
such  as  Muslims  or  Jews,” 
said  the  church’s  spokesman 
in  England,  Monsignor  Kie- 
ran  Corny.  "There's  no  offi- 
cial discrimination  against 
Catholics  any  more,  and 


clearly  the  Queen  has  no  diffi- 
culty with  us,  so  it  is  a pecu- 
liarity to  have  it  still  written 
into  the  constitution.” 

The  Act  of  Succession  of 
1701  lays  down  that  the  mon- 
arch cannot  be  a Roman  Cath- 
olic, and  neither  the  monarch 
nor  the  heir  to  the  throne  can 
marry  a Catholic. 

There  are  two  further 
restrictions:  members  of  the 
royal  family  must  ask  the 
Queen's  permission  if  they 
wish  to  marry  a Catholic,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  would 
have  to  give  up  certain  eccle- 


siastical responsibilities  if  he 
were  a Catholic. 

Lord  St  John  of  Fawsley,  an 
authority  on  the  monarchy, 
said  the  bar  was  "an  infringe- 
ment of  the  human  rights  of 
members  of  the  royal  family 
and  somewhat  insulting  to 
the  Catholic  community'’. 

But  he  warned:  “I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  desirable 
for  the  Queen  to  end  her  role 
as  head  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. She  is  supreme  gover- 
nor and  that  is  right  and 
proper.  Abandoning  that  role 
would  mean  disestablishment 
and  it  would  seem  like  a pub- 
lic repudiation  of  religion." 

Lady  Antonia  Fraser,  a 
Catholic  and  an  historian, 
pointed  out  that  Britain  had 
had  queens  who  were  Catho- 
lics through  most  of  the  17th 


century  without  it  affecting 
their  husband's  position  as 
head  of  the  Church  of  England 
or  preventing  their  heirs  bein£ 
brought  up  as  Protestants. 

Lord  Blake,  a constitutional 
expert  said  there  was  no  need 
for  change.  He  told  Radio  4's 
Today  programme:  "It  is  per 
fectly  reasonable  to  air  these 
things,  but  it  doesn't  necessar 
ily  mean  one  should  adopt  all 
the  proposals  floating  about" 

Stephen  Twigg,  general  sec 
retary  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
which  last  week  published  a 
call  for  reform  of  the  monar 
chy,  said:  "In  a multi-racial 
secular  society  where  there 
are  people  of  many  religions 
and  none,  is  it  really  appro- 
priate that  the  head  of  state 
should  also  be  head  of  one  ol 
the  churches?" 


Gay  dismissal  claim  adjourned 


A CLAIM  by  la  ex-mili- 
tary personnel  that  the 
Ministry  of  Defence  un- 
fairly dismissed  them  for 
being  gay  was  ndjourn-M  by 
an  industrial  tribunal  yester- 
day. 

Chairman  John  Wnrren 
ruled  that  the  tribunal  should 
wait  until  the  divisional  court 
reaches  a dec Ls  ion  on  the  case 
of  Terence  Perkins,  a loading 
medical  assistant  m the  Royal 
Navy  sacked  ben  use  nr  his 
sexual  ori'.-ntacinn. 

But  Mr  Warren,  recoqnis- 
mg  a ruling  may  not  1*. 
reached  until  the  new  year, 
spoke  r.r  the  need  "to  trv  ami 
move  those  things  alunq". 

The  nunistJ-y’s  regulations 
against  ImtnuycMtil'-  mi  the 
services  were  sf t{=  ir.  force 


"and  one  Is  very  aware  that 
people  are  still  being  sub- 
jected to  tliem”.  he  told  the 
south  London  tribunal. 

Yesterday's  applicants  — 
who  include  two  ex -RAF  pi- 
lots and  a former  officer  in 
submarines  — were  seeking 
m have  the  tribunal  refer 
their  eases  to  the  European 
Court  or  Justice,  arguing  that 
the  ban  is  contrary  to  the 
European  Union's  equal  treat- 
ment directive. 

Their  arguments  hinge  on  a 
recent  ruling  by  the  court  m 
the  case  of  P v S.  which  gave 
transsexuals  protection  from 
discrimination  under  the  di- 
iwtiv«-  P.  .1  male  to  female 
nan-- sexual,  was  sacked  from 
■ in  t-rtuc.itional  establishment 
h\  '■'ornw.il!  county  council 


after  deciding  to  have  a sex 
change  operation.  The  Euro- 
pean court  said  this 
amounted  to  unlawful 
discrimination. 

A hamster  representing 
tlie  18,  Stephanie  Harrison, 
said:  "The  European  court 
has  taken  a broad  approach  to 
the  directive  and  one  that  rec- 
ognises a fundamental  human 
right  to  be  free  from  discrimi- 
nation on  the  grounds  of  sex- 
ual orientation." 

She  said  the  case  of  Perkins 
■'will  decide  the  issue  of  the 
scope  of  the  equal  treatment 
directive  and  whether  it  cov- 
ers sexual  orientation  as  dis- 
crimination. 

’The  scope  of  the  directive 
cannot  be  confined  ni  dte- 
i crimination  simply  on  the 


grounds  of  one  or  other  sex.” 
Rabinder  Singh,  counsel  for 
the  ministry,  argued  that  the 
case  of  P versus  S was  not  ap- 
plicable to  discrimination  on 
the  grounds  of  sexual  orienta- 
tion. He  said:  “We  do  not  at 
this  stage  at  least  make  to 
strike  out  these  applications." 
But  he  successfully  applied 
for  the  case  to  be  adjourned 
until  the  Perkins  ruling. 

Duncan  Lustig-Prean.  a for- 
mer Royal  Navy  lieutenant 
commander  and  chairman  of 
Rank  Outsiders  — the  organi- 
sation advising  homosexual 
service  personnel  — said  the 
adjournment  was  expected, 
but  added:  "The  closing 
remarks  of  the  chairman 
were  sympathetic  to  the 
plight  people  are  in  " 


Union  warns 
of  asbestos 
risk  in  schools 

THE  National  Union  of 
Teachers  warned  yester- 
day that  asbestos  posed  a risk 
to  pupils  and  staff  at  many 
schools  In  England  and 
Wales,  writes  John  Carvel. 

Doug  McAvoy,  the  general 
secretary,  said  he  was  serving 
a writ  on  Greenwich  educa- 
tion authority  In  London, 
claiming  negligence  over  the 
asbestos-related  death  of  a 37- 
year-old  teacher. 

The  Government  had 
refused  to  make  local  authori- 
ties check  schools  for 
asbestos. 

“Asbestos  is  a killer.  The 
Government  knows  this,  yet 
it  fails  to  take  even  the  sim- 
plest action.” 


‘No  risk9  blood  recalled 


Chris  MBiifl 

Medical  Correspondent 


BLOOD  products  used  to 
treat  haemophiliacs 
and  burns  victims  were 
recalled  yesterday  after  hepa- 
titis was  found  in  plasma 
from  which  they  are  made. 

The  National  Blood  Author- 
ity said  the  move  was  precau- 
tionary and  the  four  batches 
of  Factor  Eight  and  albumin 
posed  no  risk  to  patients  as 
they  would  have  gone  through 
viral  inactivation  processes  to 
make  them  safe  even  if  they 
contained  a virus. 

The  problem  was  revealed 
by  a new  ultra-sensitive  test, 
known  as  PGR.  required 
uijder  European  Union  rules 


for  the  manufacture  of  cer- 
tain blood  products.  This 
identified  minute  traces  of 
hepatitis  C in  the  plasma  pool 
from  which  the  products  were 
being  made  by  Bio  Products 
Laboratory,  part  of  the  NBA. 

The  test  was  on  a sample  of 
the  plasma  that  was  to  be 
used  to  make  Immunoglobu- 
lin — an  immune  system 
booster  used  to  fight  hepatitis 
commonly  given  to  travellers 
and  holidaymakers. 

Other  parts  of  the  plasma 
pool  had  already  been  used  to 
manufacture  Factor  Eight, 
which  is  given  to  haemophili- 
acs. and  albumin,  used  to 
treat  people  with  burns  and 
shock.  The  batches  contained 
about  2.000  battles  of  Factor 
Eight  and  11.500  of  albumin. 


An  NBA  spokeswoman 
said:  "We  consulted  the  De- 
partment Of  Health  and  felt  in 
the  public  interest  this  was 
the  right  thing  to  do.  If  we 
find  any  trace  of  a virus  then 
we  don’t  use  the  product." 

She  stressed  that  patient 
safety  had  not  been  put  at 
risk  as  manfacturing  pro- 
cesses. such  as  heat  treatment 
and  double  pasteurisation, 
would  have  killed  the  virus. 

"Some  patients  will  have 
received  the  Factor  Eight  and 
albumin  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion of  these  being  unsafe,  be- 
cause the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess involves  viral  inacti- 
vation. Even  if  they  contained 
the  virus,  this  would  have 
been  killed.  Patients  have  not 
been  put  at  risk." 
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News  in  brief 

Rhino  horn 
seized  in  raid 

TWO  kilos  of  rhino  horn  valued  at  £15,000 was  seized  atcom- 
merclal  premises  in  west  London  yesterday  as  part  af  Opera- 
tion Charm  which  is  aimed  at  the  uiegai  importation  of  endan- 
gered species.  In  recent  raids  parts  of  tigers,  bears,  monkeys 
and  antelopes  have  been  seized.  Ifce  tusk  is  highly-prized  in  foe 
Far  East  as  an  aphrodysLac. 

Steve  Trent,  the  deputy  executive  director  of  the  Environ- 
mental Investigation  Agency,  said  yesterday:  “The  mpgai  trade 
in  wildlife  is  not  only  a problem  for  countries  thousands  of  ' 
miles  away,  it  is  happening  here  In  the  UK,  in  the  capital.  What 
is  urgently  needed  is  more  effective  enfbrcemcnt  operations." 

This  is  the  fourth  operation  mounted  since  February  last 
year  when  a joint  investigation  by  fee  Metropolitan,  Greater  ‘ 
Manchester  and  the  West  Midlands  police  forces  led  to  16  raids. 
A man  was  being  questioned  by  police  yesterday.  — Duncan 
Campbell 

Open-air  drink  warnings 

A HANDFUL.  Of  alleged  Open-atr  ftrtnfeArc  -hi  G1nogr«p  yACfprt^qy 
fell  foul  Of  tfae  first  blanket  han  in  Bi-itninnndrTn king  ♦npn'hlif; 
places.  Strathclyde  police  said  that  after  the  first  day  a haixiful  of 
reports  have  been  sent  to  the  Procurator  Fiscal  and  several 
warnings  given.  “The  bylaws  are  primarily  to  enable  foe  police  to 
art  against  anyone  creating  a disturbance.” 

Seme  Glaswegians  were  adamant  they  would  continue  to  drink 
era  the  streets  and  risk  flues  of  up  to  £500.  On  foe  walkway  by  foe 
River  Clyde  three  mesn  from  a Glasgow  hostel  said  liiey  were  not 
doing  anyone  any  harm.  One  said:  “We  are  not  violent,  we  don't 
cause  any  trouble  and  we  don't  ask  peoplefor  money.  I might  be 
paid  one  day,  one  of  foe  others  the  next — so  we’ve  always  got 
money  toget  our  carryout" 

Holiday  medical  ‘frauds’ 

FRAUDULENT  insurance  claims  from  holidaymakers  have  in- 
cluded ace  from  a man  said  to  have  “badT  17  appendix  operations 
and  anofoer  from  a woman  who  claimed  to  have  lost  her  left  eye 
no  fewer  thanflvB  times  in  18  months,  the  Association  cfBrttfch 
Insurers  saki  yesterday. 

Other  claims  included  a 04,000  bffl  far  medical  treatment  and 

convalescence  afte- a bout  of  malaria  ccaitracted  in  West  Africa.  It 
was  discovered  that  the  “hospital”  concerned  was  infect  an 
infamous  local  hrotheL  A wnmartriaTmedfertrBatrnwntcOffrtwg 
£2,000 after  a heart  attack  btrt  il  was  discovered  that  the  village  in 
India  where  she  claimed  to  have  been  treated  bad  been  sub- 
merged  after file  building ofa  dam  five  years  before. 


Duke’s  Greenwich  fears 

DEFE1NCE  Secretary  MjjphaelPortillo  was  under  renewed  pres- 
sure ova- the  ftitureef  the  historic  Royal  Naval  College  site  at 
Greenwich  yesterday  after  the  Duke  cfEdinburgh wrote  about 
his  concerns  over  the  “chaotic'’  situation  at  Greenwich.  Be  is 
perturbed  about the  delay  inflnalisingdetailsfor  the  move  of 
Greenwich  university  and  foe  National  Maritime  museum,  of 
which  he  is  a trustee,  into  the  college. 

There  was  also  anger  at  plans  to  hide  away  a monument  to  the 
foousandsofmenfrom  the  Royal  Naval  Division  who  died  in  the 
first  world  war.  Eric  Grove,  deputy  director  cfHull  university's 
Centre  for  Security  Studies,  said;  “This  does  nrt  say  murti  for  the 
memory  afall  those  who  died.  The  ministry  has  an  overriding 
moral  duty  to  restore  the  monument  to  a more  Siting  location." 


Pet  plans  for  cemetery 

COUNCIL  plannere  have  backed  plans  for  apet-and-people  ceme- 
tery to  be  buflt  m Hunfshaw,  North  Devon  despite  wane  protests 
from  residents. 

The  owner  Julian  Wedgwood  said  there  werel.000  plots  in  foe 
cemetery  each  of  which  would  be  beside  atreetm  whether®  ' 
wouldbea  plaque  instead  of  file  customary  beadshaie.  Eurim 
plots  will  cost  £150  with  intennmtrf»vg-y  first  pet  befog  five.  He 
said:  “UhB  oak  trees,  people  are  made  of carbohydrates  sol  think 
its  appropriate.  And  why  not  let  people  bury  their  pets  in  the  same 
pk»t7"TorridgB  district  council  and  the  parish  council  cfUunt- 
shaw  and  Alverdiscott  have  backed  the  jflan. 
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Dortors  claim  disconnections  threaten  public  health  • Government  insists  disease  link  is  unproven 

BMA  attacks  water  cut-offs 


Chris  ra*U 

MwScal  ConMpMiilMirt 


A CALL  frean  doctors 
to  make  the  discon- 
nection of  water 
supplies  Illegal  be- 
cause of  the  risk  to 
public  health  was  yesterday 
rejected  by  the  Government 
which  their  was  insuffi- 
cient evidence  to  prove  a link. 
Cutting  off  water  to  homes 
land  to  foe  spread  of  dis- 
eases such  as  dysentery  and 
hepatitis  A,  the  British  Medi- 
cal Association  warned. 

However,  a spokesman  for 
the  Department  of  Health 


said:  “We  have  never  been 
able  to ' establish  any  direct 
| relationship  between  water 
, disconnection  and  the  spread 
of  communicable  diseases  in 
the  UK" 

A spokeswoman  for 
Thames  Water,  which  made 
1,047  disconnections  in  1995/ 
96,  mire  than  any  other  com- 
pany, said  culling  off  supplies  ' 
remained  a last  resort,  but  I 
added:  “We  have  to  distin- 1 
guish  between  those  people  I 
who  can’t  pay  and  those  who 
won’t  pay.” 

In  Scotland  and  Northern 
Ireland  disconnections  are  il- 
legal- The  BMA  said  there  was 
no  reason  why  foesame  policy 


should  not  be  adopted  in  Eng- 
land, where  disconnections 
have  been  allowed  since  1945. 

According  to  the  latest 
report  from  the  water  watch- 
dog, Qfwat  supplies  to  5,862 
homes  in  England  and  Wales 
were  cut  off  last  year  because 
of  unpaid  bills. 

This  was  foe  lowest  level 
since  1968/89.  The  annual 
number  of  disconnections  has 
fallen  sharply  since  it  peaked 
at  21,282  in  1991/92.  Two  com- 
panies. South  East  and  Wes- 1 
sex,  made  no  d icrannpoHnnQ 
at  all  last  year. 

Sarah  Taylor,  a consultant 
in  public  health  and  a mem- 
ber of  the  BMA's  board  of 


science,  said:  “The  fact  that 
the  water  companies  were  so 
easily  able  to  reduce  the  total 
numbers  of  disconnections 
proves  this  approach  to  debt 
collection  is  completely  un- 
necessary, apart  from  being  a 
danger  to  public  health." 

Disconnections  made  basic 
hygiene  impossible. 

“We  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  vulnerable  fam- 
ilies. people  with  young  chil- 
dren, the  elderly  and 
chronically  sick,"  she  said. 

“It  becomes  impossible  to 
look  after  people  in  these  cir- 
cumstances without  water, 
even  for  short  periods. 

The  BMA  ' was  also  con- 


Crtnnl  about  water  metering,  I 
which  could  lead  to  families  I 
depriving  themselves  of  ade- 
quate supplies.  “Water  com- 
panies are  entitled  to  recover 1 
debts,  but  foe  supply  of  water  ■ 
shouldn’t  be  allied  to  that. 
Water  is  too  vital  a resource 
to  be  treated  in  that  way.” 

The  doctors  were  backed  by 
the  National  Consumers' 
Council,  which  is  campaign- 
ing to  have  disconnections 
banned. 

Acting  director  Robin  I 
Simpson  said:  “Many  con- 
sumers face  real  difficulties 
paying  for  water,  and  discon- 
nection is  a harsh,  dangerous 
and  unnecessary  sanction." 


Janet  Langdon,  of  the 
Water  Services  Association, 
said  companies  should  be 
allowed  the  sanction  of 
disconnections. 

Disconnections  were  at 
their  lowest  level  since  before 
privatisation  and  water  com- 
panies ensured  they  did  not 
cut  anyone  off  who  genuinely 
could  not  pay,  she  said. 

“We  want  to  have  the  right 
to  disconnect  for  those  cus- 
tomers who  don’t  pay  their 
bills,  for  empty  properties, 
but  we  want  to  make  abso- 
lutely certain  all  customers 
who  require  water  and  pay 
for  their  water,  get  their 
water.” 


Net-surf ersi  united  . . . Adrian  Philpott  and  Cindy  Irish  kiss  for  the  cameras  after  their  wedding  in  Aberdeen  university's  medieval  chapel  yesterday  photograph:  derek  ironside 

I Marriage  made  by  God  and  the  Net 
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arrangement  fees, 
early  redemption  fees, 
mortgage  indemnity  fees, 
survey  fees. 

wonder  the  banks 
and  building  societies 
are  worried. 


No,  you’re  not  seeing  things,  a Direct 
Line  mortgage  can  save  you  around  £50*  a 
month.  Whether  you’re  moving  house  or 
simply  moving  your  mortgage,  there  are  no 
arrangement  or  survey  fees.  Mortgages  are 
available  for  up  to  90%  of  the  property  value 
or.  purchase  price,  whichever  is  lower  and  there 
is  no  mortgage  indemnity  premium  to  pay; 
XRe  don’t  charge  early-  redemption  fees  either. 


If  you’re  moving  your  mortgage,  call  us 
by  31st  August  1996,  complete  the  transfer 
using  our  solicitors  package  and  we'll  even 
pay  your  legal  fees  and'  guarantee  you  a 
saving  of  20%t  on  your  existing  buildings 
insurance. 

So,  if  you  want  the  best  mortgage  deal, 
say  no  to  the  building  societies  and  say  yes 
to  Direct  Line. 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


ensM 

MB]  KORTCAGtb 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  8am  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  GA52 

Internet  address:  http://www.directllne.co.uk 
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Eriend  Clouston  on  how  a transatlantic 
computer  courtship  ended  in  a ceremony 
to  gladden  the  hearts  of  techno-nerds 


AN  ACER  Pentium  mar- 
ried a Packard  Bell 
Pentium  yesterday  in 
a ceremony  that  will  have 
gladdened  the  hearts  of 
techno-nerds  everywhere. 

Three  months  after  their 
first  transatlantic  date  on 
the  Internet  and  a mere 
three  days  after  their  first 
fleshly  encounter,  Adrian 
Philpott  and  Cindy  Irish 
promised  each  other  life- 
long hack-up  in  the  slower- 
paced  surrounds  of  Aber- 
deen university's  medieval 
chapeL 

Cindy,  a 46-year-old  wid- 
ow from  Connecticut  in  the 
United  States,  arrived  just 


four  minutes  late  for  the 
official  climax  to  a court- 
ship which  began  on  May 
20  when  she  interrupted  42- 
year-old  Adrian’s  on-screen 
discussion  of  the  film 
BravebearL 

Klectronic  empathy  was 
cemented  by  shared  Chris- 
tian convictions.  Adrian’s 
successful  proposal  popped 
over  Cindy's  modem  four 
weeks  later. 

Allusions  to  the  relation- 
ship's unorthodox  back- 
ground were  studiously 
avoided  during  the  30-min- 
ute service  which  Adrian,  a 
divorced  computer  sales  ad- 
viser, threw  open  to  a I 


media  pack  anxious  to  wit- 
ness the  possible  first 
stages  of  a social 
revolution. 

Apart  from  the  theoreti- 
cal prospect  of  a boom  in 
Internet-induced  babies, 
the  Philpott-Irish  union 
was  proof  to  isolated 
urbanites  that  Net-surfing 
can  yield  more  than  glazed 
eyes  and  an  unhealthy 
pallor. 

“We  didn’t  start  out  look- 
ing for  a partner,  but  it  just 
happened  that  way,”  said 
Adrian,  a moustachioed 
RAF  electrician  with  ear 
lobe  length  hair.  "On 
reflection,  though,  it's  not  a 
had  way  to  meet.’’ 

The  pair  came  physically 
face  to  face  for  the  first 
time  at  Heathrow  airport 
on  Friday,  when  Cindy,  a 
traffic  co-ordinator,  flew  in 
with  her  sons  Tim,  aged  14,  i 


and  23-year-old  BilL  Her 
two  older  daughters 
remained  in  East  Hertford, 
Connecticut,  to  welcome 
their  mother  and  her  new 
husband  after  a brief  High- 
lands honeymoon. 

“Our  marriage  was  ar- 
ranged by  the  Lord  and 
there  is  no  better  match 
maker,"  kilted  Adrian 
chided  those  who  wondered 
if  he  had  had  second 
thoughts  over  the  weekend. 

His  confidence  that  Cindy 
was  a good  cook  was  based 
on  Bill  and  Tim’s  appear- 
ance. “They  look  healthy 
enough,”  he  said. 

Whatever  the  uncertain- 
ties ahead,  living  together 
will  cut  down  on  the  cou- 
ple's transatlantic  comput- 
ing bills.  “I  spent  enough  to 
fly  to  the  States  three  or 
four  times.*’  said  the  cyber- 
groom. 


‘Folksy9  Rabbi  Gryn  dies  at  66 


RABBI  Hugo  Gryn, 
whose  role  as  a folksy 
Jewish  philosopher  on 
BBC  Radio  4 belied  his  in- 
sight and  eloquence,  has  died  i 
aged  G6,  it  was  announced 1 
j yesterday. 

He  had  suffered  for  some 
time  from  cancer  of  the  brain. 
But  earlier  this  month  he  in- 
sisted an  travelling  from  his 
hospital  bed  with  his  wife 
Jacqueline  to  record  one  final 
radio  programme  for  the  con- 
frontational The  Moral  Maze. 

No  mention  was  made  af 
his  illness  because  “he  did 
not  want  to  be  an  object  of 
pity”,  said  a friend. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  per- 
formed part  of  a wedding  ser- 
vice for  a friend  at  foe  West 
London  Synagogue,  where  he 
had  been  president  for  32 
years.  Although  his  breath 
rasped  and  he  had  to  be  sup- 


Hugo  Gryn:  Man  'can’t  live 
three  minutes  without  hope’ 

prated,  his  speech  — a guest 
said  — made  the  occasion. 

Rabbi  Tony  Bayfield,  chief 
executive  of  the  Reform  Syna- 
gogues of  Great  Britain,  of 
which  Rabbi  Gryn  was  presi- 
dent. said:  “The  void  he  leaves 
will  be  impossible  to  fill.” 


The  Rev  Ernest  Rea.  BBC 
bead  of  religious  broadcasting  , 
said:  “He  had  the  talent  of 
being  able  to  speak  to  all  man- 
ner and  conditions  of  people.” 

Rabbi  Gryn.  a Carpathian 
child  survivor  of  Auschwitz, 
lost  much  of  his  family,  in- 
cluding both  parents,  in  foe 
German  extermination  pro- 
gramme for  Jews.  Liberated 
from  a slave  labour  camp  in 
1945.  he  worked  on  a farm  in 
Scotland  on  a child  rehabilita- 
tion programme. 

He  won  a science  scholar- 
ship to  Cambridge  university, 
fought  in  the  Israeli  war  of 
independence  and  trained  as 
a rabbi  in  the  US.  returning 
to  Britain  in  the  1900s. 

The  basis  of  his  appeal  was 
a homespun  way  with  words 
such  as;  “Man  can  live  three 
weeks  without  food,  three 
days  without  water.  But  he 
can’t  live  three  minutes  with- 
out hope.” 

He  also  told  stories  against 


himself,  recalling  having  told 
a guest  who  offered  to  clear 
op  after  dinner:  “Don't  do 
that  That's  what  I’ve  got 
daughters  for”. 

He  once  recalled  arriving  at 
Auschwitz  during  Shavuot, 
foe  Jewish  Pentecost  “We 
saw  speeding  vapour  trails 
above  our  beadS- 

“They  must  have  been  left ! 
by  experimental  rockets,  per- 
haps V-bombs  of  the  sort  I 
had  never  seen  before.  Far 
some  minutes  I shall  never 
forget  I believed  that  this  was 
God  revealing  Himself  again 
and  would  surely  dissolve  foe 
nightmare  we  had  entered. 

“I  bad  a strong  yearning  for 
God  to  stretch  out  his  arms 
and  take  us.  But  at  Auschwitz, 
foe  question  was  not  ’Where  is 
GodT  but  ‘Where  is  Man?*  ” 

On  the  concept  of  an  after- 
life. he  said:  “I’m  ready  for 
pleasant  surprises.” 

Obituary,  page  lO 
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Big  ‘brothers’  pull  strings  in  Taiwan 


Andrew  Higgins  in  Taipei  reports  on  the  upsurge  in  organised 
crime  and  the  problems  of  fighting  gangs  with  political  clout 


SOMEWHERE  in  the 
bowels  of  Taiwan's 
violent  and  increas- 
ingly powerful  crim- 
inal underworld, 
"the  brothers"  are  gloating 
over  a set  of  photographs 
recording  their  latest  exploit 
They  show  a terror-stricken 
MP  cowering  in  a locked  dog 
cage  dressed  only  in  his 
underwear.  A sign  on  the 
metal  bars  reads:  “Enforcing 
justice  on  behalf  of  Heaven." 
The  caged  man  is  Liao  Hsueh- 
kuang.  a maverick  indepen- 
dent MP  known  as  the  "Robin 
Hood"  of  politics  because  of 
his  frequent  run-ins  with  an 
alliance  of  big  business  and 
mobsters  that  lurks  beneath 
the  shiny  surface  of  Taiwan’s 
tiger  economy. 

He  was  abducted  from  his 
home  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  last  weekend  by  three 


masked  men  armed  with  an 
automatic  rifle  and  electric 
stun  gun.  Gagged,  blindfolded 
and  handcuffed,  he  was  bun- 
dled into  a car  and  driven  to 
the  edge  of  a cemetery  in 
wooded  hills  east  of  Taipei. 
There  the  waist-high  cage  was 
waiting.  The  kidnappers 
locked  him  Inside,  sprinkled 
powder  to  keep  away  poison- 
ous snakes  and  took  photo- 
graphs before  fleeing. 

"This  time  was  just  a warn- 
ing. They  did  not  want  to  kill 
me,  just  humilate  me  to  teach 
a lesson,"  said  Mr  Liao,  now 
back  home  recovering  from 
his  ordeal.  He  was  freed  by 
police  after  a woman  heard 
his  cries  for  help.  "Next  time 
will  be  far  more  dangerous. 
They  can  cut  offmy  legs,  chop 
off  my  ears  or  break  my  neck. 
These  people  can  do  anything 
they  want." 


The  abduction,  the  second 
mob-linked  assault  on  an  MP 
in  three  months,  has  put  a 
grim  spotlight  on  the  power  of 
Taiwan’s  increasingly  fear- 
less underworld  of  criminal 
“brothers”.  A week  before  Mr 
Liao's  kidnapping,  gangsters 
seized  members  of  a profes- 
sional basketball  team  as  part 
of  a scheme  to  fix  games  for 
an  illegal  gambling  racket 

"1  had  been  waiting  for  this 
day  for  a long  time,"  said  Mr 
Liao,  who  first  made  powerful 
enemies  by  taxing  profits 
from  property  speculation. 
“The  country  is  controlled  by 
the  gangs.  They  are  not  just 
street  hoods  anymore  but  cor- 
porations. They  are  rich  and 
getting  richer." 

Known  in  Chinese  as  the 
"black  way",  the  mob.  accord- 
ing to  official  police  esti- 
mates. encompasses  at  least 


126  organised  crime  gangs 
whose  nearly  6,000  members 
include  businessmen  and  pol- 
iticians as  well  as  thuggish 
enforcers. 

The  ruling  Tfnnminfang  or 
Nationalist  Party  (KMT)  has 

a long  history  of  association 
with  gangsters.  Before  fleeing 

the  mainland  in  1949,  the  cor- 
ruption-riddled  KMT  govern- 
ment of  Chian  g Kai-shek  had 
close  ties  to  the  Green  Gang,  a 
Shanghai-based  organisation 
involved  in  drugs,  racketeer- 
ing and  gun-for-hire  thug- 
gery. Gangland  hoods  served 
as  enforcers  of  Chung's  au- 
thoritarian rule.  When  the 
KMT  decamped  to  Taiwan, 
many  mobsters  fled  wtth  it 

But  the  current  upsurge  In 
the  power  of  criminal  gangs  is 
linked  more  to  democracy 
than  dictatorship.  As  the  KMT 
retooled  its  political  machine 
after  the  lifting  of  martial  law 
in  1968,  “black”  money  be- 
came an  essential  lubricant  in 
a system  based  on  elections 
rather  than  coercion. 


Vote-buying,  much  of  it 
funded  by  shady  businessmen 
with  gangland  links,  taints 
the  ruling  KMT  and  opposi- 
tion parties.  Forty  per  cent  of 
Taiwan's  883  city  am  county 

council  members  have  been 

indicted  for  bribery,  hi  Tai- 
yuan county,  54  of  60  mem- 
bers have  come  under  investi- 
gation. Several  MPs,  known 
as  the  Legislative  Yuan,  have 
mob  links. 

The  public  has  grown 
weary  and  cynical  as  dirty 
money  corrupts  elections  and 
contaminates  bureaucracy. 
Sixty-three  per  cent  of  Tai- 
wan residents,  according  to  a 
poll  earlier  this  year  con- 
ducted by  National  Chengchi 
University,  consider  officials 
corrupt  Only  20  per  cent  be- 
lieve their  bureaucrats  clean. 

Ma  Ylng-jeou.  a Harvard- 
educated  lawyer  who  led  a 
three-year  crackdown  as  jus- 
tice minister,  says  such  per- 
ceptions reflect  the  govern- 
ment's success  in  bringing 
politicians,  policemen,  bureau- 


crats arwi  even  army  d&cers  to 
bods.  “Ask  people  about  cor- 
ruption they  will  say  it  is 
very  bad.  They  read  about  it 
aQ  the  Httia  in  the  newspapers. 
But  this  is  because  we  are 
prosecuting  people." 


'Our  mobsters  are 
more  interested  in 
rigging  bids  than 
peddling  drugs, 
it’s  more  lucrative* 


But  any  serious  attempt  to 
tackle  the  problem  is  fraught 
with  political  peril.  Unlike  its 
old  enemy,  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party,  the  KMT  no 
longer  has  a pliant  judiciary 
mid  obedient  press  to  ensure 
that  only  designated  scape- 
goats gat  caught 
Under  pressure  from  pow- 
erful KMT  grandees 


apparently  fearful  of  prosecu- 
tion, President  Lee  Teng-hui 
recently  demoted  Mr  Ma  to 
minister  without  portfolio,  a 
post  that  makes  him  less 
threatening  to  corrupt  power- 
brokers.  “IF  I didn’t  go  after 
the  big  ones  I probably  would 
not  have  had  to  go,”  Mr  Ma 
cgiri  "Once  organised  crime 
spreads  its  influence  it  goes 
everywhere." 

The  KMT  has  a majority  of 
only  one  seat  in  parliament 
and  can  ill- afford  to  antago- 
nise sympathetic  MPs.  no 
matter  how  murky  their 
background.  It  now  promises 
a tough  new  law  to  fight  orga- 
nised crime,  but  Mr  Ma’s  fete 
suggests  that  political  con- 
cerns will  prevail  over  prom- 
ises of  clw»w  government. 

But  so  hazy  are  the  rules 
governing  power  and  money 
in  Taiwan  that  the  abducted 
MP,  Mr  Liao,  became  em- 
broiled in  an  embezzlement 
scandal  himself. 

He  digmissAs  the  charges  as 
a frame-up  by  rich  foes  des- 


perate to  deter  other  towns 
from  copying  bis  special  tax. 
Convicted  of  misusing  funds 
raised  by  his  controversial 
tax,  he  avoided  jail  by  win- 
ning a seat  — and  immunity 
— in  parliament. 

With  physical  muscle  and 
political  clout  Taiwan’s  in- 
creasingly "corporate"  mob- 
sters have  found  a particu- 
larly lucrative  source  of 
income  in  rigged  bids  for  gov- 
ernment construction  pro- 
jects. A terminal  at  Chiang 
Kai-shek  airport  and  other 
multi-million-pound  pro- 
grammes have  been  be- 
smirched by  mob  involvement. 

"Our  mobsters  disguise 
themselves  as  businessmen," 
said  Mr  Ma.  “They  are  more 
interested  in  rigging  bids 
than  peddling  drugs.  It  is 
more  lucrative  — and  a lot 
safer.  They  all  say.  Tm  just  a 
businessman.  I may  have 
been  a hooligan  In  the  past 
but  I’ve  changed.’  This  kind 
of  argument  is  heard  every- 
where in  Taiwan." 


Lebed  comes 

unstuck  as 
troops  attack 


Janies  Meek  hi  Moscow 


RUSSIA’S  would-be 

peacemaker  in  Che- 
chenia,  Alexander 
Lebed,  bowed  before  the  power 
of  the  Moscow  establishment 
yesterday  and  agreed  to  work 
with  the  interior  minister  he 
has  publicly  denounced.  His 
decision  came  as  the  ceasefire 
he  brought  about  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  collapse. 

Last  night,  the  Chechen 
rebel  spokesman,  Movladi 
Udugov.  reported  an  all-out 
attack  by  federal  forces  on  the 
centre  of  the  capital  Grozny, 
and  accused  the  Russian  side 
of  flagrantly  violating  a truce 
agreement 

President  Boris  Yeltsin’s 
new  press  secretary,  Sergei 
Yastrzhembsky.  said  yester- 
day that  the  Russian  leader 
had  instructed  Gen  Lebed  and 
the  interior  minister.  General 
Anatoly  Kulikov,  to  stay  in 
their  posts. 

The  contradictory  nature  of 
Mr  Yeltsin’s  latest  reported 
instructions  to  Gen  Lebed 
strengthened  doubts  about 
the  111  leader’s  ability  or  incli- 
nation to  back  a single  policy 
on  Chechenia.  That  means 
the  conflict  will  continue  to 
be  used  as  a political  football 
in  Moscow. 

Gen  Lebed's  reputation  as  a 
straight-talking  politician, 
and  his  previously  good 
relationship  with  the  media, 
will  be  further  dented  by  his 
denial  yesterday  that  he  had 
ever  given  a back-me-or-sack- 
me  ultimatum  to  Mr  Yeltsin. 

In  a press  conference  on 
Friday,  he  blamed  Gen  Kuli- 
kov for  prolonging  the  war, 
and  said:  "It  falls  to  you,  Bo- 
ris Nikolayevich  [Yeltsin],  to 
moke  a difficult  choice:  either 
Lebed,  or  Kulikov." 

Yesterday  he  said:  "Those 
who  took  my  statement  as  an 
ultimatum  to  the  president 
obviously  forgot  that  I passed 
through  a good  army  school 
and  remember  who  the  com- 
mander-in-chief  is  in  this 
country." 

Gen  Lebed  made  it  clear  he 
still  blamed  Gen  Kulikov  for 
the  bloody  disaster  in  Che- 
chenia two  weeks  ago.  "We 
need  to  understand  who  spe- 
cifically Is  responsible  for  the 


News  in  brief 


rebels’  penetration  into 
Grozny,  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  265  federal  troops 
and  the  wounding  of  more 
than  1,000. 1 think  Kulikov  is 
guilty." 

Mr  Yastrzhembsky  said 
yesterday  that  Mr  Yeltsin  bad 
ordered  Gen  Lebed  to  ensure 
that  all  rebel  blockades  were 
removed  from  state  buildings, 
military  units  command 
posts  in  Grozny  and  to  restore 
“the  system  of  law  and  order 
operating  in  the  city  on 
August  5 [the  eve  of  the  rebel 
attack]". 

In  a contradictory  instruc- 
tion. Mr  Yeltsin  ordered  Gen 
Lebed  to  ensure  Russian 
troops  were  withdrawn  from 
Chechenia  by  September  l.  If 
the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
the  rebels  would  control  the 
republic. 

As  fighting  flared  up  across 
Grozny  yesterday,  rebel 
sources  claimed  local  Russian 
commanders  bad  refused  to 
sign  an  agreement  setting  up 
a joint  commission  to  super- 
vise the  ceasefire  without  an 
undertaking  by  the  separat- 
ists to  leave  the  city. 

Last  week,  Mr  Yeltsin 
signed  a decree  giving  Gen 
Lebed  complete  authority- 
over  federal  armed  units,  gov- 
ernment officials  and  expen- 
diture in  Chechenia.  There  is 
little  sign  he  has  been  able  to 
exercise  this  authority  so  far. 

If  Gen  Lebed  himself  turns 
out  to  have  authorised  the  lat- 
est reported  action  in  Che- 
chenia, he  will  lose  the  high 
level  of  trust  he  has  built  up 
with  senior  rebel  leaders. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  not  been 
seen  in  public  since  bis  brief, 
wooden  appearance  at  his  in- 
auguration on  August  9.  He  is 
said  to  be  working  two  to 
three  hours  a day  in  the 
Kremlin  or  at  his  dacha. 

Mr  Yastrzhembsky  denied 
foreign  media  reports  that  Mr 
Yeltsin,  who  had  two  heart 
attacks  last  year,  might  travel 
to  Switzerland  for  heart  by- 
pass surgery  or  even  have  a 
heart  transplant. 

Another  press  spokesman 
said  a health  memorandum 
on  Mr  Yeltsin,  which  Time 
magazine  claimed  to  have  ob- 
tained. had  not  come  from  the 
Kremlin  or  the  government’s 
Central  Clinical  Hospital. 


Children  suffer 
in  Sudan  camp 

Around  8-10  children  are 
being  held  in  Inhumane  con- 
ditions nt  a camp  in  the  Suda- 
nese desert,  a human  rights 
organisation  said. 

Some  450  of  the  youngsters 
were  picked  up  after  demon- 
strations in  September  last 
year,  the  World  Organisation 
against  Torture  said.  Other 
children  had  been  rounded  up 
in  a “clean-up"  campaign  of 
the  market  nt  Omdurman 
hear  the  capital  Khartoum 
two  years  ago.  — AP. 

Legal  cannabis 

The  government  of  the  canton 
of  Ztlrich  approved  a proposal 


yesterday  that  could  legalise 
the  use  of  cannabis,  the  Swiss 
news  agency-  said.  — Reuter. 

Belgrade  air  crash 

A Russian  flyushin-76  heavy 

transport  plane,  carrying  io 
crew  and  two  other  people, 
crashed  near  Belgrade  airport 
in  Yugoslavia  early  yesterday 
after  turning  back  and  at- 
tempting an  emergency  land- 
ing. It  was  believed  there 
were  no  survivors.  — Reuter. 

Flood  victim 

A frightened  lion  at  Liuzhou 
zoo,  south  China,  was  so 
shocked  at  the  sight  of  water 
pouring  into  its  cage  that  it 
keeled  over  and  died,  becom- 
ing the  latest  victim  of  wide- 
spread flooding.  — Reuter. 


o 


“Antarctic  dried  fruit 
normally  requires  a lot  of 
soaking,  in  the  case  of 
dates  at  least  10  minutes’ 
hard  work  with  a geology 
hammer  as  well.” 


Women  in  Grozny  prepare  food  outdoors  yesterday,  making  the  most  of  a calm  day  during  the  fragile  ceasefire 
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No  hope  in  Spain  for  African  boat  people 


Julia  Hay  ley  In  Madrid 


THE  stream  of  North 
Africans  trying  to  enter 
Spain  has  been  swelling, 
with  would-be  Immigrants  be- 
lieving — wrongly  — that  If 
they  can  get  into  the  country 
by  the  end  of  this  week  they 
will  get  legal  status. 

Every  summer  good 
weather  in  the  Strait  of  Gi- 
braltar encourages  hundreds 
of  North  Africans  to  take  to 
small.  Leaking  launches  to 
make  a night-time  dash  across 
the  10  miles  of  water  separat- 
ing Africa  from  Spain.  This 
year  the  flow  has  increased 
because  Spain  has  offered  to 
legalise  immigrants  who  al- 
ready hare  residency  permits 
if  they  present  their  claims  by 
the  end  of  this  week. 

Civil  guards  have  arrested 
460  North  Africans  so  far  this 
month,  nearly  a quarter  of 
them  in  the  early  hours  of 
Friday.  They  were  crammed 
into  four  flimsy  boats  which 


were  approaching  the  beach- 
es of  Tarifa.  Yesterday,  about 
two  dozen  in  a tiny  boat  were 
picked  up. 

More  than  1,000  "wet-backs" 
have  been  detained  at  sea  this 
year  and  another  600  ashore, 
but  a humanitarian  group  es- 
timates this  is  only  a quarter 
of  those  who  hare  crossed  the 
Strait  this  summer. 

The  Spanish  authorities 
suspect  that  Moroccan  mid- 
dlemen, who  charge  about 
£750  for  a cramped  and  water- 
logged crossing,  are  using  the 
August  23  deadline  to  in- 
crease their  trade.  "Mafias  in 
neighbouring  countries  are 
getting  rich  by  promising 
poor  immigrants  the  chance 
of  legalisation,  which  is  an 
obvious  falsehood.”  said  Jos§ 
Torres  Hurtado,  the  central 
government  representative  in 
Andalusia. 

It  is  not  only  the  Civil 
Guards  on  the  south  coast 
who  are  struggling  with  toe 
infin*  — the  three-month-old 
Popular  Party  government  in 


Madrid  is  also  on  the  defen- 
sive. The  government  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  at  the  end  of 
July  when  it  deported  103 
people  gathered  in  the  Span- 
ish North  African  enclave  of 
Metilla.  by  loading  than  on  to 
planes  with  their  hands 
bound,  drugging  them  with 
tranquillisers  and  taking 
them  to  the  Canary  Islands 
for  distribution  to  their 
countries  of  origin. 

“It’s  not  the  pattern  we 
want  to  follow,"  the  interior 
minister  Jaime  Mayor  Oreja 
said,  adding  that  only  two  of 
the  five  planeloads  of  Afri- 
cans had  been  given  tranquil- 
lisers and  that  toe  drug  In 
question  was  a sedative  used 
to  calm  hyperactive  children. 

Around  the  same  time  cus- 
toms officials  stopped  16 
people  with  felse  passports 
who  had  arrived  at  Madrid 
from  Equatorial  Guinea.  A 
week  later  police  put  them  on 
a return  flight  to  Malabo,  cap- 
ital of  the  former  Spanish 
west  African  colony,  but  the 


immigrants  were  returned  to 
the  airport  detention  centre 
after  complaints  were  made 
about  their  behaviour  on  the 
flight 

Equatorial  Guinea  then 
said  it  would  not  accept  them 
and  Spain  Issued  veiled 
threats  until  It  transpired 
they  had  passed  through  Ma- 
labo as  transit  passengers 
only.  Last  week  the  15  (one 
had  escaped  in  toe  meantime) 
were  finally  flown  to  Nigeria. 

Spain  has  relatively  few 
legal  immigrants  — less  than 
half  a mm  inn  in  a population 
erf  nearly  40  mill  inn  — am  A 
has  offered  to  legalise  those 
who  have  valid  temporary 
residence  permits  and  have 
been  living  here  since  before 
the  beginning  of  this  year. 
The  interior  ministry  said  it 
had  received  more  than  13,000 
requests  by  early  July,  with 
Moroccans  the  largest  single 
group. 

The  flood  of  hopefuls  risk- 
ing their  lives  In  toe  Strait 
should  abate  towards  the  end 


Mammoth  task  or  white  elephant? 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


JAPANESE  scientists  in 
search  of  the  sperm  of  a 
woolly  mammoth  are 
planning  to  fertilise  an  ele- 
phant's eggs  and  recreate  a 
creature  that  died  out  in  Si- 
beria after  the  last  Ice  age. 

bn  a scientific  project  that 
has  echoes  of  the  film  Ju- 
rassic Park,  Kazufuml 
Goto,  a geneticist  and  vet- 
erinarian at  Kagoshima 
university,  and  his  col- 
league Shoji  Okutsu  left 
Japan  yesterday  for  north- 
ern Siberia,  where  mam- 
moth corpses  have  been 
preserved  in  perm  afro  st. 

Mr  Goto  said  that  finding 
DNA  in  good  condition 
would  be  the  key  to  his  at- 


tempt to  use  eggs  from  live 
elephants  to  produce  half- 
mammoth. half-elephant 
offspring.  Over  several  gen- 
erations, a creature  geneti- 
cally close  to  the  prehis- 
toric one  could  be  "bred 
back"  he  said.  "If  success- 
ful, we  may  be  able  to 
revive  other  extinct  species 
using  the  same  process.” 

Experts  In  Britain  were 
sceptical. 

“Mammoths  were  around 
5,000  years  ago,”  said  Dr 
Robin  Cocks  of  the  Natural 
History  Museum.  “It  is  jnst 
conceivable  that  they  might 
find  some  DNA  from  mam- 
moths in  frozen  conditions. 
The  next  step  In  the  nhntn 
Is  to  find  some  semen  that 
would  be  viable.  Now  this  is 
where  we  get  into  ex- 
tremely low  chances  — but 


Wanted:  mammoth  DNA 

not  so  ridiculously  improb- 
able as  to  be  impossible.” 

That  Is  where  the  prob- 
lems would  really  begin.  A 
hybrid  cross  between  an  el- 
ephant and  a mammoth 
would  probably  be  — like  a 


mole  — infertile.  Dr  Cocks 
said.  “You  would  end  up 
with  a different  animal 


which  was  neither  an  ele- 
phant nor  an  old 
mammoth.” 

Dinosaurs  died  out  65  mil- 
lion years  ago,  and  the  Idea 
of  retrieving  DNA  from  Ty- 
rannosaurus Rex  has  so  for 
proved  a fantasy.  But 
researchers  have  dreamt  of 
mammoth  resurrection  for 
more  than  a decade. 

“It  would  be  a total  freak, 
of  course,”  Dr  Cocks  said. 
“Frankly,  it  Is  not  some- 
thing I would  wish  to  see 
public  money  invested  iruA 
lot  of  people  would  regard 
this  as  meddling  with  na- 
ture, and  1 think  ...  we 
could  find  better  things  to 
do  with  oar  time  and 
money." 


of  the  week,  but  a steady 
trickle,  predominantly  Mo- 
roccans and  Algerians.  Is 
likely  to  continue.  - 
Spain's  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  per  capita  may 
be  only  76  per  cent  of  the 
European  Union  average,  but 
it  is  still  more  than  10  times 
that  of  Morocco,  whose  GDP 
for  a population  of  27  million 
is  only  $1,335  per  head. 


Muslim  rebel 
hugs  Ramos 
and  reveals 
peace  deal 


AP  in  Malabang 


Philippines  president 
_ and  a rebel  leader  em- 
braced yesterday  and  an- 
nounced the  settlement  of  a 
Muslim  rebellion  lasting  26 
s' and  costing  150,000 


years 

lives. 


"We  have  agreed  to  end  the 
the  Muslim  leader.  Nur 
Misuari,  said  after  the  meet- 
ing with  President  Fidel 
Ramos.  A final  peace  agree- 
ment will  be  signed  in  Manila 
on  September  2. 

Officials  say  they  plan  to  in- 
tegrate 5,500  of  toe  17,000 
guerrillas  into  the  military 
and  1,500  into  the  national 
police. 

In  a breakthrough  in  June. 
Mir  Misuari  — leader  of  the 
Moro  National  Liberation 
Front  (MNLF)  — and  govern- 
ment negotiators  agreed  to  a 
preliminary  peace  pact  to  end 
toe  fighting.  The  rebel  front 
will  control  a new  council 
which  will  oversee  develop- 
ment projects  in  14  southern 
provinces  for  three  years. 

Elections  will  then  be  held 
for  an  autonomous  govern- 
ment covering  those  of  the  14 
provinces  which  vote  In  a 
plebiscite  to  join  a new  Mus- 
lim region.  The  rebels  con- 
sider these  provinces  their 
Muslim  homeland,  but  gen- 
erations of  Christian  settlers 
have  come  to  dominate. 

Some  members  of  the  Phil- 
ippines Congress,  which  must 
approve  portions  of  the  peace 
plan,  have  voiced  opposition 
to  it  but  Mr  Misuari  said  he 
had  received  assurances  of 
support  from  congressional 
leaders. 

The  final  peace  agreement 
is  expected  to  be  initialled  in 
Jakarta,  Indonesia,  at  toe  end 
of  this  month.  Indonesia,  the 
world's  largest  Muslim 
country,  has  hosted  a stories  of 
formal  peace  talks. 

Other  Muslim  countries 
have  also  promised  to  provide 
development  aid  to  toe  south- 
ern Philippines  if  the  agree- 
ment goes  through,  but  it 
may  not  bring  complete 
peace.  Two  other  smaller 
Muslim  rebel  groups,  the 
Moro  Islamic  Liberation 
Front  and  the  Abu  Sayyaf, 
say  they  oppose  the  pact 
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End  of  line  for  gang  warfare 


Phil  Gunson  in  Belize  City  discovers  how  the  former  colony’s 
own  version  of  Dirty  Harry  cleaned  up  its  LA-style  street  wars 


IF  BELIZE’S  largest  town 
(population  less  than  , 
50,000)  had  an  Inner  j 
city.  Majestic  Alley 
would  be  it.  Named  after 
the  old  Majestic  Theatre, 
rather  than  for  any  intrin- 
sic majesty  of  its  own,  this 
run-down,  weed-infested 
street  is  the  heart  of  gang- 
land in  the  former  British 
colony. 

Graffiti  proclaim  this  to 
be  “Crips"  turf  — a 
reminder  that,  as  recently 
as  two  years  ago,  just  walk- 
ing down  the  alley  in  day- 
light would  have  been  a 
risky  venture.  For  anyone 
affiliated-  to  the  rival 
“Bloods"  clan,  it  would 
have  been  suicidal.  In  just  a 
few  years  up  to  1995,  the 


city  recorded  89  gang- 
related  killings.  Though 
the  underlying  social  prob- 
lems were  home-grown,  the 
style  was  a conscious  imita- 
tion of  inner-city  Los  Ange- 
les, where  many  emigre  Be- 
lizeans live. 

“For  a grant!  community  , 
such  as  Belize,”  says  the  | 
deputy  prime  minister 
Dean  Barrow,  “the  figures 
were  quite  staggering." 

In  the  past  18  months, 

however,  the  gang  wars  i 
have  not  claimed  a single 
victim,  thnnica  to  a scheme 
devised  by  a police  inspec- 
tor once  regarded  as  the 
“Dirty  Harry"  of  Belize 
City.  “It  was  a vicious  cir- 
cle,” says  Edward  Broaster. 
“They'd  go  to  jail,  they'd 


come  out  and  do  the  same 
thing  apt  in  — and  thg  com- 
munity was  starting  to  ask 
whafre  the  police  doing? 
We  were  using  some  uneth- 
ical methods  as  police  offi- 
cers as  well,  and  it  was 
something  I didn’t  like.” 

Nuri  Muhammad,  for- 
merly head  of  the  govern- 
ment’s youth  department, 
says  even  leading  members 
of  society  were  advocating 
what  amounted  to  a death 
squad  policy  — “just  find 
the  key  leaders  and  get  rid 
of  them".  Instead,  with  gov- 
ernment approval,  Inspec- 
tor Broaster  negotiated  a 
truce  among  *hw  gang  lead- 
ers, in  exchange  for  em- 
ployment training  and 
work  opportunities. 


Supervised  by  the  new 
Conscious  Youth  Develop- , 
ment  Council  (CYDQ,  some 
former  gunslingers  are 
now  building  pavements  as 
part  of  the  Belize  City  in- 
frastructure project,  while 
others  learn  fishing  or 
other  skills. 

One-time  sworn  enemies 
work  alongside  one  an- 
other, with  quarrels 
patched  np  through  a con- 
flict resolution  procedure 
that  occupies  most  of  the 
CYDC  staff’s  time. 

On  Flamboyant  Street, 
the  words  “RIP  Omar" 
mark  the  spot  where  23- 
year-old  Javier’s  brother 
was  shot  dead  — one  of 
three  killings  on  that  street 
alone.  Now  Javier,  known 
as  Stagger,  works  on  a 
pavement-building  team 
which  includes  his 
brother’s  killer. 

It’s  hard  to  judge  the  sin- 


cerity of  Stagger’s  conver- 
sion to  peaceful  coexis- 
tence. Asked  if  he  finds  it 
hard,  the  Rastafarian 
replies:  “No  man,  Jah  take 
care  of  all  that.  I never  pick 
up  no  gun  to  kill  no  one.  I 
make  Jah  my  gun,  my 
weapon.” 

Like  other  former  gang 
members.  Stagger  com- 
plains about  low  rates  of 
pay  on  the  work  scheme, 
and  attributes  past  vio- 
lence to  poverty  and  lack  of 
opportunity.  “It  like  slav- 
ery time,”  he  says,  refer- 
ring both  to  the  scheme 
and  to  Belizean  society  In 
general.  But  despite  the 
odds,  and  unlike  similar 
experiments  in  other 
places  affected  by  gang 
wars,  the  programme  has 
kept  the  peace  since  its  in- 
ception in  February  1995. 

So  successful  has  It  been, 
in  fact,  that  neighbouring 


A Jordanian  soldier  watches  from  an  armoured  vehicle  in  the  southern  city  ofKarak  yesterday,  where  troops  were  deployed  to  quell  three  days  of  rioting  over  bread  price  rises.  The 
curfew  was  lifted  for  two  hours,  as  the  prime  minister,  Abdul  Karim  RabaritL,  brushed  aside  calls  for  Ms  resignation  over  the  issue  Leader  comment,  page  8 phctogivmyousef  allan 


Clinton  enters  the  fray  on  key  tax  issue 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 

PRESIDENT  Clinton 
stepped  back  from  a 
blanket  vow  against 
raising  taxes  yesterday,  and 
began  the  uphill  process  of 
trying  to  discredit  the  Repub- 
lican proposal  for  a huge 
$550  billion  t£366.6  billion) 
tax  cut,  the  biggest  weapon  in 
their  campaign. 

“Smoke  and  mirrors,"  Mr 
Clinton  said  in  a CBS  inter- 
view. “This  is  irresponsible, 
playing  havoc  with  Ameri- 
ca’s flit  ure." 

But  taxes  are  swiftly  be- 
coming the  most  vibrant 
issue  of  the  campaign,  in 
which  Mr  Clinton  is  offering 
his  own  more  modest  and 
more  targeted  tax  cuts  of 
$110  billion,  aimed  mainly  at 
families  with  children  and 
subsidising  college  fees. 

“If  we  can  turn  this  into  an 
argument  between  whether 
or  not  we  have  a 15  per  cent 


© 


cent  tax  cut  — with  Clinton 
on  the  No  side  and  the  Repub- 1 
licans  on  the  Yes  side  — - this 
election  can  be  won,"  said 
Pat  Buchanan,  who  has  en- 
dorsed the  Dole  campaign. 

Taxes  are  now  the  theme ! 
each  politician  wants  to 
address.  Ross  Perot,  in  his 
first  interview  since  accept- 
ing the  presidential  nomina- 
tion of  his  Reform  Party,  also 
tore  into  the  Republican  tax 
cuts. 

"Remember  we  tried  this 
In  the  1980s,  this  trickle-  j 
down  economics.  Even 
Republicans  such  as  Bob 
Dole  called  It  voodoo  econom- 
ics. It  caused  the  debt  to  go 
through  the  roof.  We  can't 
have  that  happen  again. 

“This  is  Washington  at  its  , 
worst  It's  not  rational-  It’s 
not  based  on  logical  planning 
and  decision-making,"  said 
the  Texan  billionaire-  having 
just  made  his  own  rational 
decision  to  take  an  offered 
$30  million  of  federal  election 
Hinds,  at  the  price  of  limiting 
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his  personal  contribution  to 
$50,000. 

Unabashed  by  the  criti- 
cism, the  Republicans  were 
pressing  even  further  yester- 
day fiy*  tax-cutting  theme 
which  has  proved  a success 
on  the  campaign  trail 

The  biggest  cheers  for  Mr 
Dole  come  when  he  promises 
“the  end  of  the  IRS  as  we 
know  it”.  The  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  is  the  vast  collec- 
tion agency  for  income  taxes.  , 

Jack  Kemp.  Mr  Dole’s  vice- 
presidential  candidate,  is  ; 
promising  the  tax  cut  is  "just 
the  first  step  on  our  plan  for 
a radical  and  dramatic  over- 
haul of  the  tax  system  to 
•make  make  it  fairer  and 
flatter”. 

The  Clinton  campaign, 
team,  startled  by  the  impact 
of  a promised  tax  cut  on  an 
electorate  they  assumed  were 
still  worried  about  the  defi- 
cit, are  scrambling  to  res- 
pond. They  are  running  tele- 
vision advertisements  which 
attack  the  tax  cut  as  a ridicu- 


lous giveaway,  and  another 
which  quotes  Senator  M- 
fonse  D’ Amato,  a Dole  cam- 
paign chairman,  saving  they 
will  have  to  finance  the  tax 
cuts  from  the  Medicare  and 
social  security  budgets. 

But  the  prospect  of  $1,500 
— about  £20  a week  — in  tax 
cuts  for  a family  of  four  on  an 
average  income  of  $35,000  is 
proving  to  be  a winner  with 
the  public. 

Mr  Clinton  was  forced  to 
talk  taxes  yesterday,  when  be 
had  hoped  for  a much  softer 
focus  at  his  Oscar -style  birth- 
day celebration. 

The  Republican  proposals 
include  a 15  per  cent  cut  in 
income  taxes  for  all,  a halv- 
ing of  the  capital  gains  tax  to 
14  per  cent,  a SSOO-per-child 
tax  credit  and  the  eradication 
of  Mr  Clintons’s  taxes  on  the 
social  security  receipts  of 
wealthier  retirees. 

It  has  something  for  every- 
one. but  rather  more  for  the 
wealthy  and  the  entrepre- 
neurial. Even  allowing  for 


the  rosy  Republican  assump- 
tions about  the  extra  growth 
and  lower  interest  rates  this 
expansionist  policy  will  de- 
liver, the  cuts  will  have  to  be 
financed  either  by  more  debt 
or  by  the  wholesale  eradica- 
tion of  chunks  of  the  federal 
budget 

Mr  Dole  insists  be  will  not 
touch  Medicare,  social  secu- 
rity or  repayments  on  the 
national  debt,  and  promises 
to  spend  more  on  defence. 

His  savings  will  therefore 
have  to  come  from  “domestic 
discretionary  spending”,  just 
$230  billion  a year,  or  15  per 
cent  of  the  $1.5  billion  annual 
budget 

This  covers  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  the 
National  Parks,  the  FBI.  edu- 
cation. housing,  and  the 
space  administration  Nasa. 

Already  criticised  for  an 
across-the-board  cut  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  latest  Republican 
budget,  Mr  Dole’s  promises 
would  slash  the  budgets  for 
these  agencies  in  half. 


Greens  nominate  Nader 
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Jonathan  Frawfland 
hi  Washington 

ONE  of  the  best-known 
names  in  American 
political  activism  was 
added  to  a crowded  presi- 
dential field  yesterday 
when  Ralph  Nader  was 
nominated  candidate  of  the 
US  Green  Party. 

Mr  Nader  — whose  safety 
campaign  in  the  1960s  en- 
sured all  US  cars  were  fit- 
ted with  seat  belts — is  now 
cm  the  ballot  in  12  states 
, and  the  Green  Party  hopes 
to  have  him  on  at  least  25 
by  palling  day. 

The  nomiimtion  was  the 
climax  of  the  five-day 
Great  Gathering  *96,  held 
at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  the  Los  Angeles  cam- 
pus at  Westwood,  part  of 
city’s  muesli  belt.  The 
Greens  had  no  balloons,  de- 


claring them  harmful  to  the 
environment.  Delegates’ 
credentials  were  printed  on 
recycled  paper  and  red, 
white  and  blue  bunting 
gave  way  to  flags  of  green 
and  white.  Even  the  US 
flags  on  display  featured 
50  sunflowers  instead  of 
stars. 

Moreover,  the  350  dele- 
gates at  Westwood  actually 
debated  policy  rather  than 
merely  acting  as  props  in  a 
television  spectacular. 
Issues  lito  Eco-Feminism 
and  Ending  Corporate  Rule 
In  America  were  certainly 
not  on  the  agendas  of  the 
other  two  parties. 

Mr  Nader,  aged  62,  Is  not 
even  a party  member  and 
has  little  time  for  its  more 
radical  Ideas,  which  in- 
clude the  legalisation  of 
same-sex  marriages.  He  has 
said  he  will  campaign  only 
cm  issues  he  agrees  with 


like  consumer  rights  and 
improved  democracy. 

Confronted  recently  by 
poll  evidence  that  shows  he 
could  split  the  anti-Repub- 
11  can  vote  In  California  — 
so  costing  Mr  Clinton  the 
White  House  — Mr  Nader 
said  the  president  would 
deserve  it.  “He’s  been  con- 
sistently on  the  side  of  big 
business  when  it's  conflict- 
ed with  labour  and  consum- 
ers." he  told  a television  in- 
terviewer, adding  that  the 
two  mnaiw  parties  were  now 
effectively  one.  ’'It’s  the 
Tweedle-Dmn,  Tweedle-Dee 
Republican-Democrats, 

which  are  essentially  a 
party  of,  by  and  for  big 
business." 

Mr  Nader  will  not  take 
part  in  this  autumn’s  tele- 
vised presidential  debates. 
He  is  not  on  the  ballot  in 
all  50  states  and  is  there- 
fore ineligible. 


One  killed  as 
gunmen  fire  at 
police  station 
in  Haiti 

AP  hi  Povt-au-Prinoo 

GUNMEN  opened  fire  on 
the  National  Palace  and 
police  headquarters  yester- 
day in  an  apparent  effort  to 
destabilise  Haiti's  new 
government 

A civilian  working  at  the 
police  station  was  killed  and  a 
policeman  was  slightly 
wounded,  said  the  Port-au- 
Prince  police  chief.  Jean- 
Yonel  Tree ille.  The  Legisla- 
tive Palace  was  also  strafed 
by  bullet  holes,  Radio  Haiti 
Inter  reported. 

UN  soldiers  and  Haitian 
police  officers  returned  fire. 
The  attackers  took  over  the 
police  station  for  half  an 
hour,  a radio  station  and  a 
diplomatic  source  said. 

A UN  spokesman  denied 
that  report  and  said:  "Things 
are  under  control.”  UN  heli- 
copters took  to  the  air  and 
patrolled  the  city. 

Radio  Vision  2000  said  that 
gunmen  wearing  the  uniform 
of  the  disbanded  Haitian 
army  took  over  the  police 
station  for  half  an  hour,  possi- 
bly in  retaliation  for  the  ar- 
rest of  about  20  former 
soldiers. 

The  soldiers  were  arrested 
on  Saturday  at  the  party 
headquarters  of  a far-right 
politician,  the  radio  station 
reported. 

It  broadcast  a statement  by 
the  Committee  for  Soldiers' 
Demands,  calling  for  their 
release  and  the  resignation  of 
president  Rene  PrevaL 
There  have  been  death 
threats  against  President  Pre- 
val  and.  the  former  president, 
Jean-Bertrand  Aristide.  Gun- 
fire rings  out  almost  nightly 
in  Port-au-Prince. 

President  Preval,  who  was 
installed  in  February,  has 
blamed  the  attacks  on  sol- 
diers in  the  former  army  that 
ousted  Mr  Aristide  in  1991 
and  was  disbanded  after  a US- 
led  military  intervention 

restored  Mr  Aristide  from  ex- 
ile in  October  1994. 
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News  in  brief 


countries,  such  as  El  Salva- 
dor, and  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles have  sent  observers  to 
study  its  methods.  “I  think 
we  have  caught  It  in  time  to 
stop  it  expanding,"  says 
Nuri  Muhammad,  who  once 
lived  in  South  Central  LA 
and  now  heads  the  CYDC. 
“Now  what  we  need  is  addi- 
tional resources  to  keep  the 
programme  going.” 

The  CYDC  has  Its  critics. 
There  are  those  who  say  the 
gang  leaders  are  receiving 
under-the-table  payments 
to  keep  the  truce.  Others 
argue  that  violent  youths 
are  tn  effect  being 
rewarded  for  having  been 
“bad  boys’*. 

But  the  scheme  retains 
the  support  of  both  main 
parties.  “They  know  this  is 
not  something  to  play 
with,’’  says  Insp  Broaster. 
“If  anyone  interferes  with 
it,  we’ll  all  be  the  losers.” 


Killing  ‘thwarted 
Colombia  coup  plot’ 

A MILITARY  coup  against  Colombia's  President  Ernesto 
omnper  was  aborted  last  year  days  before  it  was  due  to  take 
place,  after  a veteran  political  leader  singled  out  to  head  a new 
government  was  assassinated,  the  Semana  news  magazine  said 
yesterday. 

The  influential  weekly  said  the  coup  was  plotted  by  opposi- 
tK®  politicians  and  "a  very  close-knit  group  within  the  army" 
and  was  due  on  November  11, 1995. 

,,  to  Semana,  the  coup  was  only  called  off  because  of 

the  killing  on  November  2. 1995.  of  Alvaro  Gomez  Hurtado,  a 
former  presidential  candidate  and  outspoken  Samper  critic 
who  was  supposed  to  head  a civilian-military  junta. 

Semana  said  its  report  was  prompted  by  a television  Inter- 
vi ew  last  week  with  the  United  States  ambassador,  Myles 
Frechette,  in  which  he  commented  for  the  first  time  on  talks  he 
said  he  had  held  with  a group  of  civilians  who  approached  him 
m August  1995  to  ask  about  possible  US  support  for  an  anti- 
Samper  coup.  The  magazine  quoted  unidentified  military 
sources  as  saying  a Colombian  general  had  also  discussed  a 
possible  coup  with  Mr  Frechette,  but  the  US  envoy  had  rejected 
the  idea  out  of  hand.  — Reuter,  Bogota. 

80  die  in  Algeria  massacres 

MUSLIM  guerrillas  disguised  as  policemen  have  massacred  63 
people  including  children,  women  and  old  men  in  Algeria,  the 
Loudon-based  Arabic  newspaper  Al-Hayat  said  yesterday. 

Witnesses  told  the  newspaper  that  about  100  gunmen  set  up  a 
fake  roadblock  on  Saturday  and  stopped  two  buses  on  the  road 
that  connects  the  provinces  of  M'Sila  and  Batna.  The  gunmen, 
aimed  with  shotguns,  knives  and  axes,  and  wearing  "dirty  uni- 
forms". killed  all  those  holding  Batna  identity  papers,  the  wit- 
nesses said  Al-Hayat  quoted  its  sources  as  saying  the  aim  of  the 
massacre  was  to  "create  tribal  strife’’. 

In  a separate  incident  on  Thursday,  two  men  slit  the  throat  of  a 
muezzin  In  his  mosque  In  an  Algiers  suburb,  the  Algerian  news- 
paper El-Watan  said.  The  same  day,  10  Muslim  rebels  slit  the 
throats  cf  17  men  after  stopping  a bus  at  a fake  roadblock  in  Sidi 
Laadjjal,  190  miles  south  of  Algiers.  —Reuter,  Cairo. 

Japanese  kidnap  victim  freed 

A JAPANESE  businessman  kidnapped  by  armed  gunmen  after 
attending  a company  baseball  game  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  has  been 
released,  a company  spokeswoman  said  yesterday. 

Mamoru  Konno,  who  was  seized  on  August  10,  is  the  president 
of  the  California-based  Sanyo  Video  Components,  which  has  an 
assembly  plant  just  over  the  border  in  Tijuana.  Two  Mexican 
sisters  kidnapped  with  him  were  released  the  following  day. 

Hours  after  the  abduction,  Mr  Konno's  secretary  received  a 
phone  call  demanding  $2  million  (£1.3  million)  for  his  safe  return. 
Sanyo  officials  had  said  they  were  willing  to  do  whatever  was 
needed  for  his  release.  It  is  not  clear  whether  a ransom  was 
paid.  — AP,  San  Diego. 


Rwandans  flee  Burundi  camp 

THE  United  Nations  refugee  agency  (UNHCR)  said  about  8,000 
Rwandan  Hutu  refugees  returned  borne  from  Burundi  yesterday 
as  Burundi's  Tutsi-dominated  army  stepped  up  foe  forced  repatri- 
ation which  started  at  the  weekend. 

Refugees  in  Burundi’s  Magara  Camp  said  earlier  yesterday 
that  the  Burundian  army  had  launched  a campaign  of  intimida- 
tion and  killed  three  of  their  comrades  on  Sunday  to  try  to  force 
them  back  to  Rwanda.  They  said  that  since  last  Wednesday 
soldiers  had  fired  into  the  air,  burnt  down  their  huts  and  beaten 
up  refugees  at  the  camp  in  north-west  Burundi  which  houses 
more  than 40,000  displaced  people.  Refngees  said  the  troops  had 
been  accompanied  by  "Burundian  people”.  — Reuter.  Nairobi 


EMU  test  for  Sweden 

SWEDEN’S  finance  minister,  Erik  Asbrink,  said  yesterday  that 
some  requirements  for  the  country's  membership  of  European 
Economic  and  Monetary  Union  (EMU)  would  require  changes  to 
foe  Swedish  constitution. 

Mr  Asbrink  said  the  Swedish  parliament  would  decide  In  the 
1 autumn  cf  1997  whether  Sweden  would  apply  for  membership  cf 
the  currency  union. 

■Hie  stogie  currency  would  call  for  changes  to  the  Swedish 
constitiitinn,  since  it  woiddnecessitatfi  the  abolition  of  foe  Riks- 
bank’s  monopoly  on  issuing  banknotes.  "Since  changes  to  the 
constitution  requiretwo  parliamentary  decisions  with  an  elec- 
tion in  between,  the  electorate  will  be  able  to  make  its  views 
known  in  foe  1998 election,”  be  said.  —Reuter,  Stockholm . 


Libya’s  ‘poison  gas’  deal 

GERMAN  authorities  confirmed  yesterday  that  three  German 
businessmen  are  suspected  of  shipping  computer  technology  to 
Libya  that  could  be  used  for  making  poison  gas.  Two  men  were 
arrested  on  August  9 and  are  in  investigative  custody,  a third  Is  on 
foe  run. 

The  computer  equipment  was  believed  to  have  been  shipped  to 
Libya  via  Belgium.  “The  equipment  was  allegedly  destined  for  a 
chemical  weapons  plant  -where  it  could  be  used  for  making  the 
poison  gases  Lost,  Sarin  and  Soman,”  the  state  prosecutor  Ralf 
Mnllmann  told  reporters. 

He  said  the  equipment,  worth  &2  million  marks  (£1.4  million}, 
mrinrteri  "highly  modem  computers  for  foe  chemical  industry” 
made  by  the  German  company  Siemens.  The  computers  were  not 
designed  for  making  chemical  weapons,  but  they  could  be  used  for 
such  purposes,  he  said. 

Mr  m fin m arm  said  foe  equipment  was  assembled  in  Nlonchen- 
glaribach  and  then  smuggled  to  the  Belgian  port  of  Antwerp,  from 
where  it  was  delivered  to  Libya  by  foe  state-run  Libyan  maritime 
shipping  agency.  — AP.  Monchengladbach. 

Australians  rally  over  cuts 


PROTESTERS  rally  outside  Australia's  parliament  in 
Canberra  yesterday  on  the  eve  of  a budget  expected  to  make 
cuts  of  A$4  billion  (£2  billion}.  Some,  using  sledgehammers 
and  a battering  ram.  smashed  through  glass  doors  and  scuffled 
with  police  in  the  public  foyer  for  two  hours.  A few  protesters, 
chanting  "Johnny,  we’re  coming  to  get  you”,  got  within  100 
yards  of  the  office  of  the  prime  minister,  John  Howard. 

Demonstrations  were  also  held  in  four  other  cities,  but 
financial  markets  rallied  in  expectation  of  a tough  programme 
aimed  at  turning  a budget  deficit  of  more  than  £5  billion  into  a 
surplus  within  two  years.  — Reuter,  Canberra. 


Miss  Universe  told  to  diet 

THE  REIGNING  Miss  Universe,  Alicia  Machado  of  Venezuela, 
has  been  told  to  go  on  a crash  diet  or  risk  losing  her  crown, 
Venezuelan  beauty  contest  officials  said  yesterday.  Thporpraia. 
ers  have  given  her  two  weeks  to  lose  27  pounds.  If  sfaefeils.  foe  title 
will  be  handed  to  the  runner-up,  Taryn  Mansell  of  Aruba,  in  the 
Lesser  Antilles.  "She  baa  various  swimsuit  contracts  and  they’re 

not  happy  that  she  has  gone  a bit  chubby,”  an  official  said. 

Ms  Machado,  aged  IB.  was  the  fourth  Venegurian  tn  Win  MI35 

Universe  in  Las  Vegas  Jn  May.  "As  soon  as  she  won  she  started  to 
eat,”  said  the  official,  adding  that  she  bad  a weakness  for  pasta 
and  cakes. — Reuter,  Caracas. 
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A monarchy  in  trouble 

If  the  Queen  can  discuss  her  role,  why  can’t  we? 


five  WEEKS  ago  Michael  Portillo  was 
in  no  doubt  about  people  who  wished 
••to  meddle  with  the  monarchy”.  They 
did  it  at  "the  nation’s  peril".  So  what 
does  Mr  Portillo  — and  the  Prime 
Minister  who  is  also  adamantly  op- 
posed to  any  constitutional  change  — 
now  say  about  the  latest  proposal  from 
an  obscure  planning  body  called  The 
Way  Ahead  Group?  Among  other  royal 
reforms  it  is  discussing  are  abolition  of 
Civil  List  payments,  allowing  women 
equal  rights  to  succeed  to  the  throne, 
ending  the  monarch's  traditional  role 
as  head  of  the  Church  of  England, 
streamlining  the  royal  family  to  cut  out 
all  but  direct  heirs,  and  permitting 
heirs  to  marry  Catholics.  Five  weeks 
ago  when  the  Fabian  Society  produced 
its  royal  family  proposals,  Conserva- 
tives lined  up  in  opposition  even  sug- 
gesting the  Society  was  acting  as  a front 
for  Labour.  Yesterday’s  reform  pack- 
age. which  is  reported  to  be  on  the 
agenda  of  a special  committee  of  royals 
selected  by  the  Queen,  was  received  in 
silence  by  Conservative  party 
spokesmen. 

It  was  George  VI  who  described  the 
royal  household  as  “not  a family  — 
we're  a firm."  Like  any  sensible  firm  in 
trouble,  the  royal  family  is  reassessing 
its  role.  Indeed,  contrary  to  the  pusil- 
lanimous approach  of  both  major  par- 
ties. the  Queen  has  openly  acknowl- 
edged the  need  for  change.  As  she  noted 
in  her  1992  City  of  London  speech:  “No 
institution  — City,  monarchy,  what- 
ever, should  expect  to  be  free  from  the 
scrutiny  of  those  who  give  it  their 
loyalty  and  support  — not  to  mention 
those  who  don't  This  sort  of  question- 
ing can  also  act  and  it  should  do  as  an 
effective  engine  for  change." 

Few  issues  are  more  widely  debated 
by  the  British  public  — in  pubs,  dubs 
and  home  — than  the  royal  family.  Yet 
the  two  major  parties  still  shrink  from 
engaging  in  a serious  debate  — and  it 


was  only  the  grassroots  who  forced  it 
on  to  the  agenda  at  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crat conference  two  years  ago.  Now  that 
Buckingham  Palace  has  conceded  the 
the  royals  are  conducting  their  own 
strategic  review,  we  might  at  last  be 
able  to  have  a sensible  public  debate.  It 
should  certainly  not  just  be  left  to  the 
royals  themselves.  Even  the  most  obse- 
quious constitutional  commentator, 
Lord  St  John  of  Fawley,  described  yes- 
terday's reported  proposals  as  "sensible 
moves",  except  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church,  which  he  declared  would 
be  "a  public  repudiation  of  religion’'. 
Tell  that  to  the  Welsh,  Scotch  or  Irish 
all  with  ri ^establish ed  churches,  the 
Irish  as  long  ago  as  1889. 

Republicanism  Is  not  restricted  to  the 
Left  As  the  recent  Fabian  pamphlet 
noted,  the  logical  end  of  a free  market, 
libertarian  Thatcherite  agenda  is  the 
end  of  all  hereditary  institutions  even 
though  they  may  not  say  so.  If  you  roll 
back  the  state,  the  Crown  goes  with  it 
But  Tony  Blair  has  been  equally  illogi- 
cal. In  his  John  Smith  memorial  lecture 
earlier  this  year,  he  sounded  the  right 
democratic  note  (‘It  is  in  principle 
wrong  and  absurd  that  people  should 
wield  power  on  the  basis  of  birth,  not 
merit  or  election”)  but  restricted  its 
application  to  the  House  of  Lords,  fail- 
ing to  explain  why  it  did  not  equally 
apply  to  the  monarchy.  Yet  reform  need 
not  necessarily  lead  to  republicanism. 
The  Fabians  pointed  to  a middle  way 
(removing  the  political  role  of  the  mon- 
arch, transferring  all  prerogative  pow- 
ers to  Parliament,  introducing  a writ- 
ten constitution  and  a disestablished 
church)  but  leaving  the  Queen  as  a 
ceremonial  monarch  in  a democratic 
country.  There  is  1,000  years  of  history 
— and  large  royal  estate  incomes  — at 
stake.  The  issue  is  too  important  to  be 
decided  by  a cosy  inside  circle.  The 
public  has  a right  to  take  part.  There 
must  be  a full-blown  public  debate. 


A monarchy  in  trouble  (part  two) 

Jordan's  riots  may  mean  King  Hussein  is  losing  his  touch 


THE  INGREDIENTS  for  a loaf  of  bread 
in  Jordan,  says  King  Hussein's  govern- 
ment. are  far  too  cheap.  Nearly  trebling 
the  cost  overnight  is  a necessary  move 
towards  more  " rational”  pricing  — as 
recommended  by  the  IMF.  Our  Middle 
East  correspondent  predicted  over  a 
month  ago  that  this  would  inflict  severe 
economic  pain  upon  a population  of 
whom  at  least  20  per  cent  are  below  the 
poverty  line,  and  that  there  was  fresh 
trouble  ahead.  Amman  scoffed  at  such 
warnings,  and  pointed  instead  to  the 
new  one  billion  dollars  package  agreed 
with  Western  donors.  But  Jordan's  poor 
can’t  eat  foreign  credits:  the  ingredients 
were  there  for  making  not  just  dearer 
bread  but  a very  dangerous  crisis. 

The  prospect  of  instability  in  Jordan, 
astride  the  main  fault  line  in  the  Middle 
East,  is  so  alarming  that  whenever  it 
looks  like  happening  it  Is  energetically 
talked  down.  King  Hussein  has  always 
weathered  previous  storms,  including 
the  1989  riots  over  food  price  increases 
where  he  managed  to  distance  himself 
from  the  unpopular  policies  and  insti- 
tute some  cautious  political  reform. 
This  time  he  has  backed  his  prime 
minister  Karim  Kabariti  energetically 
and  has  dissolved  the  current  session  of 
parliament,  silencing  the  one  forum 
where  criticism  could  legitimately  be 
expressed.  The  King  has  also  claimed 
that  “foreign  circles"  (meaning  Iraq) 
are  behind  the  unrest.  The  suggestion 
is  being  treated  with  derision  in  the 
streets.  The  riots  have  been  too  wide- 
spread to  be  attributed  solely  to  politi- 


cal agitation  from  opposition  parties 
including  the  Iraqi  Baath  Party.  The 
causes  of  popular  complaint  are  no 
great  mystery.  Increased  regional  sta- 
bility and  the  peace  treaty  with  Israel 
have  created  conditions  for  a mini- 
boom.  Tourism  and  foreign  trade  are 
expanding  fast  and  the  Amman  skyline 
is  being  transformed  by  real  estate 
investment  But  there  Is  a widespread 
perception  (among  the  middle  class  as 
well  as  the  poor)  that  the  economic 
benefits  accrue  only  to  a minority.  No 
doubt  the  system  of  food  subsidies  has 
been  open  to  abuse,  but  it  is  not  those 
on  the  bread  line  who  have  benefited. 
Jordan  is  not  the  first  country  where 
uneven  economic  growth  leads  to  in- 
creased inequality:  elsewhere  it  has 
been  a formula  with  explosive  results. 

Xn  a country  where  the  uncounted 
majority  are  Palestinians,  the  riots 
have  taken  place  mostly  among  the 
Transjordanian  population  in  areas 
known  for  their  core  support  of  King 
Hussein.  But  he  has  failed  to  carry  his 
people  with  him  in  his  light-footed  di- 
plomacy: at  best,  the  opening  to  Israel  is 
judged  by  results  which  have  not  yet 
been  sufficiently  forthcoming.  Yester- 
day’s statement  from  the  Israeli  foreign 
minister  David  Levy,  praising  the  king 
for  pursuing  policies  which  were  “im- 
portant to  Israel”,  is  hardly  a tactful 
move.  In  a region  not  known  for  the 
democracy  it  so  badly  needs.  King  Hus- 
sein has  played  a skilful  game  of  sur- 
vival for  decades,  but  the  Hashemite 
monarchy  may  now  be  losing  its  touch. 


Desperately  seeking  the  C2  vote 

But  Worcester  Woman  has  many  reasons  to  spurn  the  Tories 


WORCESTER  Woman  is  being  woot 
Her  suitor.  Conservative  Central  Offi< 
believes  she  can  be  persuaded  to  retu 
to  the  Tory  fold.  Of  all  defectors  frc 
the  Conservative  camp,  Worcest 
Woman  is  regarded  as  the  easiest 
recapture.  Categorised  by  mark 
researchers  as  a C2,  she  is  aged  betwe 
35  and  44.  married  to  a skilled  mant 
worker  with  an  average  income 
£18,000.  She  voted  for  Margar 
Thatcher  but  is  now  attracted  to  Toi 
Blair  — even  a Tony  Blair  with  demi 
eyes.  True,  Basildon  Man  still  ended  i 
voting  for  John  Major  in  1992.  But  the 
are  many  good  reasons  why  Worcest 
Woman  should  not  do  so  in  1997. 

Attracted  by  Margaret  Thatche: 
right-to-buy  policy.  Worcester  Worn; 
bought  her  council  home,  traded  i 
and  now  like  thousands  of  others  is  st 
trapped  by  negative  equity.  Worse  sti 
she  has  seen  what  happened  to  h 
neighbours:  like  hundreds  of  thousan 


of  others,  many  are  behind  with  their 
mortgage  payments.  Some  are  even 
more  unfortunate.  They  were  among 
the  500,000  who  had  their  homes  repos- 
sessed in  the  last  decade,  leaving  them 
with  nothing  but  debt. 

Then  there  were  the  tax  cuts,  which 
John  Major  promised  before  the  last 
election.  His  post-election  budget 
should  not  be  forgotten:  the  freeze  on 
tax  allowances,  cuts  to  mortgage  inter- 
est relief,  VAT  on  domestic  fuel  and 
power,  rise  in  national  insurance  con- 
tributions, new  tax  on  insurance  premi- 
ums and  even  a new  tax  on  holiday 
flights.  Even  with  this  year’s  reduc- 
tions. Worcester  Woman’s  family  is  still 
paying  more  tax  than  it  was  in  1992.  She 
may  consider  the  overcrowded  class- 
rooms. the  insecurity  of  her  own  and 
her  husband’s  Job  and  the  rise  in  crime. 
Then  there  is  the  air  of  sleaze  that 

hangs  over  the  government All 

suggest  the  lady  is  not  for  turning. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Labour's  own  goals 


Roy  Hattersley 
criticised  David  Blua- 

kett  and.  more 
reoently,  Gordon  Brown,  I 
fftnngfrt-  it  unhelpful  but  at 
least  to  comments  focused  on 
policy.  But  in  attacking  Pieter 
Mandelson  on  a personal  level 
(Blair  told:  focus  on  policies, 
August  19)  Mr  Hattersley  has 
indulged  in  foe  same  negative 
abuse  so  loved  by  foe  Conser- 
vative Party. 

Whert  will  some  people 
learn  that  internal  attacks  do 
nnthing  to  help  Labour  -win 
the  next  election.  Winning  a 
general  election  is  not  some- 
thing the  Party  has  dons  in 
two  decades,  including  those 
years  when  Mr  Hattersley  was 
deputy  leader.  Now  we  are  in 
a position  to  do  so,  and  Peter 
Mandelson  has  been  instru- 
mental. Labour  is  extremely 
fortunate  to  have  someone  of 
his  ability,  dedication  and  in- 
tegrity working  to  achieve  the 
grain  in  which  all  of  us  share. 
David-John  Collins. 

The  Butchers. 

Station  Road, 

Groombrldge, 

Tunbridge  Wells, 

KentTNa  9QX- 


I HAVE  just  finished  Mr  Hat- 
ters ley's  political  memoirs 
Who  Goes  Home,  published 


last  year,  in  which  he  ob- 
serves: *T  was  and  remain  one 
of  Peter  Mandelson’s  greatest 
admirers.  He  had  worked  for 
me  — with  great  determina- 
tion — during  foe  1983  leader- 
ship campaign-  ...  The  bril- 
liance of  Peter’s  performance 
during  the  1987  election  cam- 
paign is  established  beyond 
dispute.  So  is  (or  should  be) 
his  success  in  forcing 
Labour’s  publicity  machine  to 
lace  the  realities  of  modem 
political  life.”  A year  seems  to 
be  a very  long  time  in  political 
judgments. 

Barrie  Heads. 

4 Cole  Park  Road, 
Twickenham, 

Middlesex  TW1 1HW. 


ORDINARY  party  members 
warn  their  MPs  to  concen- 
trate on  a campaign  against 
foe  Tories.  The  leadership  and 
the  strategists  these  has-beens 
and  never-weres  vilify  have 
developed  a coherent  cam- 
paign that  reinforces  the  elec- 
torate's sense  of  betrayal  at 
the  Tbritw  and  offers  popular 
pledges  to  address  their  con- 
cerns. Record  byelection 

swings  mid  <a  mal gferttiy  high 

poll  leads  are  proof  of  the 
strategy's  success.  AH  mem- 
bers owe  the  people  behind  it 
the  support  and  loyally  Mr 


Hattersley  expected  when  dep- 
uty leader. 

Cath  Miles. 

6 The  Parade, 

Dudley, 

West  Midlands  DYl  3EQ, 


QRIAN  Sedgemore  per- 
Dfectly  illustrates  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  rag-bag  of 
whingers  about  Peter  Mandel- 
son and  Tony  Blair’s  office.  He 
complains  that  they  are  — 
shot*,  horror  — trying  to 
"give  serious  political  issues  a 
populist  appeal".  In  other 
words,  trying  to  connect  with 
people,  win  support  for 
Labour  policies,  win  foe  gen- 
eral election. 

Colin  Byrne. 

Coombe  Farm  Cottage, 

Alldens  Lane, 

Godaiming, 

Surrey  GU84AP. 


AS  ONE  of  foe  leaders  of 
Old  Labour  who  were  res- 
ponsible for  its  long  years  of 
failure  in  the  political  wilder- 
ness, Roy  Hattersley  should 
have  the  decency  to  keep 
silent  and  concentrate  on  writ- 
ing novels,  which.  It  has  to  be 
said,  he  is  rather  good  at 
John  W Boothe. 

20  Westfield, 

Harlow, 

Essex  CM186AB. 


Sex  is  a wheeze 
after  asthma 


MY  EXTENDED  family  has 
five  members  suffering 
from  asthma/hay  fever  — all 
born  in  June  and  suffering 
their  worst  symptoms  in  the 
summer  months  (Breath  of 
Life  — and  hope,  August  13). 
Around  foe  end  of  August 
their  afflictions  became  dra- 
matically relieved  and  they 
tend  to  feel  sexually  frisky. 

Is  it  too  naive  of  me  to  sup- 
pose that  there  is  a cycle  in- 
volved here  — conception 
occurs  at  foe  end  of  foe  affect- 
ing season  and  the  resulting 
offspring  are  born  smack  in 
the  middle  of  the  next  one. 

I await  a learned  reply  and 
hope  to  be  able  to  act  accord- 
ingly in  future. 

Malcolm  Bennett. 

6 The  Street, 

Freckenham, 

Bury  St  Edmunds, 

Suffolk,  IP28  8HZ. 


At 


S someone  who  has  suf- 
fered from  asthma  for 


rrsYcn/js/jy-ir.MK 

V*IPKIrJS -i  SGceqfJias 


most  of  my  life  I welcome 
articles  that  raise  the  profile 
of  tiie  illness.  But  merely  stat- 
ing that  four  or  five  people  die 
of  asthma  every  day  Is  Insuffi- 
cient Later  we  are  told  that 
“Up  to  two  million  [have] 
asthma”,  which  allows  us  to 
estimate  that  approximately 
70  asthmatics  would  die  each 
day  even  if  asthma  left  life  ex- 
pectancy unchanged.  So  most 
asthmatics  will  die  of  some- 
thing else.  Given  that  stress 
worsens  an  asthma  attack, 
and  little  is  more  stressful 
than  believing  that  one  is 


about  to  die,  presenting  the 
data  in  a way  that  exaggerates 
fixe  risk  is  hardly  helpAiL 
It  would  have  been  more 
useful  to  know  how  much 
asthma  shortens  someone's 
life.  If  the  preventable  asthma 
deaths  mentioned  were  mostly 
among  people  who  by  reason 
of  extreme  age  could  not  ex- 
pect to  live  long,  we  should  be 
less  concerned  flym  if  they 
were  among  those  who  could 
expect  many  more  years. 

Jon  Fairbairn. 

18  Kimberley  Road 
Cambridge  CB4 1HEL 


Unbaptised 


JONATHAN  Pratt  (letters, 
August  19)  wonders  how  he 
can  be  unbaptised.  Perhaps 
the  Church  of  England  should 
look  to  Norway,  where  there 
are  formal  procedures  for  “un- 
joining” the  state  church? 
Even  so,  having  completed  my 
forms  in  1980, 1 was  told  I had 
to  “unjoin”  my  little  son  as 
well  and  a long  correspon- 
dence with  a stubborn  priest 
ensued;  T simply  could  not 
imagine  why  my  son,  who  was 
born  in  the  States,  and  had 
never  been  baptised,  should 
have  to  formally  withdraw 

from  the  church.  The  church 
is  extremely  unhappy  about 
all  the  defections,  not  least,  I 
imagine,  because  leavers  fre- 
quently discover  that  that  part 
of  their  taxes  which  goes  to 
the  church  may  be  signed  over 
to  another  organisation! 
Professor  Toril  Swan. 

6B  Hillsborough  Close 
Oxford  OX4  3SN 


Commiting  kerb  suicide 


JOANNA  Moorhead  (Will 
you  kill  a child  today?, 
August  17)  misses  the  point 
that  ail  road  users  — includ- 
ing pedestrians  — share  a res- 
ponsibility for  road  safety. 

As  a professional  driver,  I 

have  witnessed  countless  inci- 
dents of  careless,  irresponsi- 
ble and  criminally  dangerous 
driving.  Aware  of  my  own 
shortcomings  as  a driver,  I try 
always  to  exercise  the  greatest 
care  on  the  road.  I am,  how- 
ever, frequently  appalled  at 
the  crass  stupidity  of  many  pe- 
destrians who  step  off  the  kerb 

without  looking,  often  ignor- 
ing red  pedestrian  lights. 

Until  all  pedestrians  are 
trained  and  made  accountable 
for  their  own  safety,  the  road 
accident  statistics  will  con- 
tinue to  rise. 

Stuart  Walker. 

41  Gloucester  Road, 

Waltham  Forest 
London  E176AE. 


AS  A non-driver,  friends 
#%Over  the  years  have  urged 
me  to  learn.  What  began  as  a 
personal  statement  has 
blurred  into  laziness,  lack  of 
confidence,  a conviction  that  I 
would,  anyhow,  be  a poor  and 
possibly  dangerous  driver. 

A friend  teDs  me  that  driv- 
ing is  not  about  intelligence. 
How  graphically  Ms  Moor- 
head's article  Illustrated  this. 
It  would  appear  that  we  have 
reached  a point  at  which  road 
fatalities  are  regarded  as  the 
cost  we  must  hear  for  our  mo- 
bility, a holocaust  we  have 
chosen  to  turn  a blind  eye  to. 
The  issue  of  how  people  and 
cars  can  peacefully  and  safely 
co-exist  is  clearly  (me  of  the 
major  challenges  feeing  us  as 
we  bead  towards  foe  next  100 
years'  of  road  fatalities. 

Alun  Severn. 

I Chestnut  Rd, 

Oldbury, 

W Midlands  B8JQAX. 


Women  poking  fun  at  the  male  member 


| WAS  amused  by  parts  of 


Rebecca  Farnworth's 
account  of  her  voyeurism  on 
a Greek  nudist  beach  (The 
bottom  line  in  bathing, 
August  15). 

I was,  however,  surprised 
by  your  decision  to  print  her 
detailed  and  derogatory 
remarks  on  the  male  genita- 


lia on  view.  I very  much 
doubt  that  you  would  have 
printed  similarly  derogatory 
descriptions  of  female 
breasts  and  genitals, 
especially  if  written  by  a 
male. 

In  addition.  Farnworth’s 
account  of  the  “bald-headed" 
colonel's  genitals  (“As  he 


walked  up  and  down,  his  tiny 
penis  jiggled  to  attention'') 
also  gave  the  lie  to  the  asser- 
tion, moat  often  repeated  by 
women,  that  it  is  only  men 
who  are  obsessed  with  penis 
size. 

Richard  Le  Grande. 

Market  Drayton. 

Shropshire. 
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Study  time  spent  in  stacking 
supermarket  shelves 


TO  PREPARE  for  an  A Level 
examination  a student  has, 
on  average,  about  five  hours 
of  tuition  per  week.  As  most 
students  only  study  three  sub- 
jects, they  have  about  15  hours 
of  contact  time  per  week. 
Their  French  or  German 
equivalents,  who  study  at 
least  twice  as  many  subjects, 
probably  attend  25  to  30  les- 
sons per  week. 

Jf  our  students  were  using 
foe  extra  tone  for  independent 
study,  one  could  perhaps,  jus- 
tify the  situation.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  them  are 
working  up  to  20  hours  per 
week,  increasing  the  profits  of 
supermarket  chains. 

Students  in  foil-time  post  16 
education  need  a wider  curric- 
ulum. The  crucial  question  is 
whether  the  Government  is 
wilting  to  fond  such  a change. 
ERoss. 

45  Hamilton  Road, 

Colchester. 

Essex. 


INSTEAD  of  congratulating 
the  students  on  their 
achievements,  certain  ele- 
ments in  society  proclaim  that 
some  cf  these  students  are  not 
worthy  of  their  pass  grades.  It 
is  unclear  what  such  utter- 
ances achieve,  but  they  are 
undoubtedly  aimed  at  stu- 
dents from  the  public  sector.  If 
there  is  concern  about  the 
standard  of  A level  examina- 
tions then  it  ought  to  come 
from  foe  university  authori- 
ties, who  are  ultimately  res- 
ponsible for  the  academic 
standards  of  tile  nation. 

As  an  admissions  tutor  of 
several  years’  experience,  I 


nm  enormously  impressed  by 
the  determination  of  our  ap- 
plicants, who  attain,  and 
many  exceed,  our  demanded 
high  grades. 

Dr  SN  Nona. 

Undergraduates  Admissions 
Tutor, 

Department  of  Optometry  and 
Vision  Sciences. 

UMIST. 

Manchester  M60 1 QJ>. 


ACTING  on  your  tips,  my 
daughter  secured  a place 
to  study  at  the  university  of 
her  original  choice,  albeit  at  a 
different  college.  It  took  a 15 
minute  telephone  conversa- 
tion with  the  admissions  tutor 
to  arrange  it  The  first  offer 
bad  taken  about  a year  of  form 
fining,  predictions,  interview 
offers,  replies  to  offers,  choice 
of  first  and  insurance  offer. 
Had  her  grades  been  good 
enough  for  the  first  offer,  she 
would  have  had  to  take  it 
however  much  her  wishes  or 
circumstances  may  have 
change.  A lot  of  students  are 
stuck  with  offers  they  cant  re- 
fuse. The  most  unfairly  hit  are 
those  who  got  better  grades 
than  their  teachers  predicted. 
The  whole  system  is  wasteful 
and  unjust 
Ivan  Helmer. 

47  Cromwell  Avenue, 

London  N6. 


Letters  to  the  Editor  may  be 
faxed  on  0171  837  4530  or  sent  to 
119  Farringdon  Road.  London 
EC1R  3 ER.  and  bye-mall  to 
iettera@guarciian.co.uk.  Please 
include  a full  postal  address  and 
daytime  telephone  number, 
even  in  e-mailed  letters. 


The  truth  about  Harold 


THE  Channel  4 programme 
Secret  History  which  pur- 
ported to  reveal  the  reason  for 
Harold  Wilson’s  resignation 
as  Prime  Minister,  broadcast 
on  August  15,  was  an  absolute 
distortion  of  the  truth. 

Harold  had,  years  before,  in- 
dicated to  many  people,  in- 
cluding me,  that  be  intended 
to  give  up  when  he  readied  60. 
Moreover,  the  explanation 
given  was  completely  contra- 
dictory since  it  showed  on  the 
one  hand  that  senior  figures 
in  both  Britain  and  American 
security  services  were  out  to 
discredit  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  then  actually  accused  him 
of  being  -paranoid. 

Lord  Hunt’s  comments  were 
particularly  disreputable 
since  he  was  Cabinet  Secre- 
tary with  ultimate  civil  ser- 
vice responsibility  for  the 
secret  services,  reporting  di- 
rectly to  Wilson,  and  yet  he 
seems  to  have  made  no  at- 


tempt to  deal  with  the  disloyal 
element  inside  MB. 

Moreover  the  charge  that 
Wilson's  health  played  a part 
in  his  decision  to  go  was  false 
as  be  continued  to  perform 
many  public  functions  up 
until  his  operation  for  cancer. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  pro- 
gramme was  devised  to  repeat 
old  smears  against  Harold  and 
Marcia  Falkander.  in  an  at- 
tempt to  destroy  the  reputa- 
tion of  a Labour  Prizoe  Minis- 
ter who  won  four  general 
elections  and  carried  through 
some  very  significant  reforms 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation. 

That  presumably  is  why 
none  of  Harold's  closest  par- 
liamentary colleagues,  who 
knew  exactly  what  did  go  on. 
were  asked,  or  agreed  to  be 
interviewed. 

Tony  Bonn. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  LONGMYND:  From 
Leebotwood,  passed  the  cas- 
tle bank  at  Woolstanton,  the 
lane  rises  steeply  up  the 
northern  end  of  the  Long- 
mynd,  whose  half  English 
half  Welsh  namp  character- 
ises the  hills  of  the  Shrop- 
shire border  country. 

The  fields  end  as  the  cattle 
grid  at  the  top  of  the  bank  is 
crossed,  and  <,  suddenly  all 
that  can  be  seen  Is  moorland 
and  sky-  And  what  a sky.  The 
stiff  breeze  picks  up  any 
sound,  any  thought  and.  like 
foe  bumble  bees,  fires  them 
across  the  heather  plateau 
into  the  deep  blue  yonder. 
This  place  is  called  Robin 
Hoods  Butts.  Whether  it  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  fam- 
ous outlaw  of  Sherwood  For- 
est is  unlikely,  but  Robin 
Hood  is  also  a pseudonym  for 
the  Green  Man.  The  word 
butt  means  a mound  for 
archery  practice  and  there 
are  ancient  burial  mounds 
scattered  here.  Perhaps  this 
is  where  the  ritual  sacrifice 
of  the  Green  Man  took  place 
at  harvest  time. 

Who  waits  inside  these 
mounds,  perched  high  above 


foe  lowlands  where  the  com- 
bine harvesters  plough  like 
boats  through  golden  taken  to 
get  the  grain  in  before  the 
weather  breaks? 

Butt  also  means  a hiding 
place  for  grouse  shooters  and 
the  red  grouse  which  were 
calling  in  warm  evenings  just 
a couple  of  weeks  ago  are 
quiet  Perhaps  they  know  all 
about  the  glorious  twelfth. 

Looking  west  from  the 
Wild  Moor  plateau,  past  a 
group  of  hill  ponies  with 
their  long  manes  and  tails 
streaming  behind  them  In 
the  wind,  stands  Caer 
Caradoc,  a steep,  bare  hill 
surmounted  by  the  earth- 
works of  a bronze  age  fort 
This  is  one  of  a long  line  of 
hills  — foe  Shropshire  fault 
— which  range  like  a string 
of  islands  ending  with  the 
W rekin  in  the  hazy  plain  of 
the  north.  These  stubborn 
hflis  of  ancient  rock  with 
their  strange  names  and  even 
stranger  stories,  draw  us  to 
their  summit  winds  up  In  the 
sky.  And,  as  they  have  for 
ceturies.  provide  a refuge  for 
the  Celtic  heart. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Matthew  Nonrtan 


THE  Diary  postbag 

bulges  with  praise  for 
Harold  Brooks- Bak- 
ers most  excellent  Burke's 
Peerage  World  Book  of . . . 
series,  in  which  people  are 
offered  "limited  edition’1 
copies  of  reference  guides  to 
those  with  the  same  sur- 
name. We  began  with  Lib- 
Dem  whip  Lord  TbrdofT—  * 
whom  peerage  expert  Har- 
old addresses  as  “MrTor- 
doH”  — and  others  are  just 
as  impressed.  Geoffrey 
Taunton  from  Marlborough 
wrote  back,  informing 
Harry  that  he  is  not  Mr  J 
Taunton,  and  asking  "if  you 
ever  become  embarrassed 
about  the  stupidities  to 
which  you  will  stoop  in 
order  to  try  to  make  a little 
money?"  Although  im- 
pressed that  "extensive 
research"  into  his  name- 
sakes was  done  in  14 
countries,  David  Ljunggdm 
regrets  that  none  of  them 
was  Sweden,  where  his  en- 
tire family  lives.  Mean- 
while, Brian  Dolan  writes 
from  Kent  comparing  thi< 
"scam"  to  a recent  motor 
manufacturer's  mail  shot, 
in  which  a letter  addressed 
to  a Mr  P Charles,  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  SWl,  began: 
•Dear  Mr  Charles,  How 
wonld  you  like  to  impress 
your  neighbours  by  owning 
a brand  new  Rover  car?" 


WITH  the  Republi- 
cans so  buoyant 
after  their  conven- 
tion, the  mind  turns  to  their 
last  successful  presidential 
candidate.  After  he  was 
selected  to  stand  against 
Michael  Dukakis,  George 
Bush  visited  Britain  for  an 
interview  with  David  Frost 
who  put  it  to  him  that  some 
commentators  thought  he 
lacked  gra  vitas.  “Gra  vitas, 
gravitatum,”  said  Mr  Bush, 
hesitantly.  "Gee,  Mr  Frost 
you're  going  to  have  to  help 
me  there."  Marvellous 
stuff.  Please  God  that  Mr 
Dole  proves  even  half  as 
entertaining. 


| EWS  arrives  of  a pu- 
| erile  whispering  cam- 
i paign.  The  victim  is 
Anthony  "Fatty” 

Cheethara.  the  combative 
head  of  publishers  Orion. 
Admittedly  a rank  outsider 
In  any  Mr  Popularity  con- 
test. my  chunky  chum 
hardly  deserves  the  "Fatty 
Fatty  Cheetham"  song  now 
catching  on  at  book 
launches.  It  is  sung  to  the 
tune  of  Chi  tty  Chi  tty  Bang 
Bang,  and  the  ironic  lyric 
is:  “Oh.  Ay.  Fatty  Fatty 
Cheetham,  Fatty’  Fatty 
Cheetham,  We  love  you/ 
And  our  Fatty  Fatty 
Cheetham/  Fatty  Fatty 
Cheetham  loves  us  too.”  An 
infuriating  buzz  (it  Is  sung 
under  the  breath,  lest  he 
overhear),  it  climaxes:  “Ay, 
ay.  Fatty  Fatty  Cheetham/ 
Our  fine  fat  feathered  Fatty- 
Fat  ty-ftlend."  Predictably, 
perhaps.  Fatty  was  out  at 
lunch  when  we  rang  to  com- 
miserate. and  bad  failed  to 
call  us  back  by  the  close  of 
play. 


A WELSH  fanner’s  at- 
tempt to  stop  Harrier 
pilots  flying  low  over 
his  land  has  backfired  disas- 
trously. When  he  painted 
the  words  "Piss  off  Biggies" 
in  huge  letters  on  the  roof  of 
his  bam.  the  pilots  — who 
are  featured  In  BBCl's  De- 
fence of  the  Realm  on 
Thursday  — were  so 
amused  that  they  kept  mak- 
ing detours  to  have  a look. 
ARer  a few  especially  deaf- 
ening days,  the  farmer 
removed  his  message. 

FOR  anyone  baffled  by 
Shere  Hite's  decision 
to  give  up  her  Ameri- 
can passport  in  favour  of  be- 
coming a German  national, 
the  feminist  author  has  now 
explained  herself  In  print. 
Writing  in  New  Times  mag- 
azine. Ms  Hite  says  she 
chose  Germany  for  its  "pos- 
itive tradition  of  democracy 
and  respect  for  individual 
human  rights”.  So  there  we 


what  close  observers 
-e  describing  as  argu- 
ily  the  most  exciting 
[ty  news  since  the 

ding  of  Bohn  on  del  y 
■f.  Company  magazine 
rts  that  a group  ofsu- 
lodels  has  come 

;her  to  form  — 

. . . •■Determined  In- 
i*d  Supermodels  Help- 
» End  Suffering” 

HIES).  Details  arc 
•hy.  but  the  first  event 
planned  Is  a beach  vol- 
ill  game  at  the  Long 
id  Hamptons  In  New 
: State.  Kate  Moss  was 
ie  committee,  so  It  *s 
rod.  but  resigned  in  a 
when  her  suggestion 
the  volleyball  should 
dd  on  Brighton  beach 
jverrulcd. 


Yes  it  hurt  — but  it 
just  didn’t  work 


Commentary 


John 

Gray 


CAN  anything  be  done 
about  growing  in- 
equality? The  facts 
are  not  in  doubt  In 
Britain,  the  gap  between  high 
and  low  incomes  is  wider 
than  It  has  been  since  late 
Victorian  times.  The  trend 
towards  greater  equality  that 
prevailed  until  the  late  70s 
has  been  reversed.  Tabloid 
stories  about  spectacular  fiat 
cats  miss  the  real  news, 
which  is  that  100-to-one  differ- 
entials between  low-paid 
workers  and  their  bosses  are 
becoming  commonplace.  In 
this,  as  in  most  things,  we  are 
lamely  following  the  United 
States,  where  such  earnings 
differentials  have  nearly  qua- 
drupled over  the  past  20 
years.  The  trolly  attendant 
earning  a pittance  on  our 
newly  privatised  trains  is  a 
potent  symbol  of  the  Ameri- 
canisation of  the  British 
labour  market  Are  we  con- 
demned bo  drift  helplessly 
towards  social  fragmentation, 
as  market  forces  drive  wage 


levels  ever  farther  apart?  An 
influential  new-right  view 
suggests  that  we  are.  Accord- 
ing tO  View,  Which  bac 
strong  and  articulate  support 
in  the  Cabinet,  the  new  In- 
equalities have  arisen  from 
wider  opportunities  and 
tougher  competition.  New 
technologies  and  globalised 
markets  have  increased  the 
rewards  for  skills  which  the 
market  values.  At  the 
time,  market  deregulation 
has  blown  away  the  pattern  of 
rewards  that  supported  the 
old  class  structures.  Nowa- 
days, a bond-trader  can  earn 
10  ttrnpg  tha  salarv  of  a doc- 
tor, and  50  times  that  of  a 
nurse.  That  is  simply  supply 
and  demand,  working  against 
fh.*  background  of  the  skills 
people  have  developed.  The 
real  root  of  increased  income 
inequalities  is  the  merit- 
ocratic distribution  of 
rewards  in  markets.  Equal  op- 
portunities mean  unequal 
outcomes.  If  we  want  a merit- 
ocratic economy  we  will  have 
to  accept  an  unequal  society. 
And  if  cohesion  wanes  as  in- 
equality waxes,  that  is  a 
trade-off  the  new  right  has  no 
problem  in  accepting. 

The  bottom  line  in  this 
view  is  that  a divided  society 
is  the  price  we  must  pay  for  a 
successful  and  meritocratic 
economy.  How  strange,  then, 
that  we  should  have  experi- 
enced an  unprecedented 
growth  in  inequality  and 


social  division  without  reap- 
ing any  of  their  supposed  eco- 
nomic benefits.  In  fact  the  In- 
creases in  inequality  we  are 
seeing  have  next  to  nothing  to 
do  with  wider  opportunities. 
A crucial  factor  in  widening 
income  disparities  has  been 
the  increased  number  of 
workless  households.  Since 
1979  non-pensioner  house- 
holds in  which  no  one  is  in 
paid  work  have  multiplied 
from  around  7 per  cent  to  just 
under  20  per  cent  It  is  this 
astonishing  increase  in  eco- 
nomic inactivity  and  depen- 
dency that  accounts  for  much 
of  the  explosive  growth  of  low 
incomes.  For  those  in  work 
low  pay  has  many  causes,  in- 
cluding shake-outs  in  the 
wake  of  privatisation,  the  rise 
of  short-term  contracts  and 
American-styLe  deregulation 
of  the  labour  market  Under- 
lying all  these  factors,  how- 
ever, is  the  deskilling  of  the 
British  population.  This  is  an 
unavoidable  consequence  of 
unequal  access  to  education. 
Only  one  in  20  children  with 
parents  in  unskilled  work 
does  a degree  course.  Even 
children  with  Identical  quali- 
fications are  only  half  as 
likely  to  stay  on  at  school  as 
the  children  erf  parents  in  pro- 
fessional occupations.  Four 
out  of  five  children  of  un- 
skilled fathers  leave  school  at 
16,  most  with  no  qualifica- 
tions of  any  kind.  As  poverty 
has  spread,  so  has  exclusion 


from  educational  opportu- 
nity. It  is  not  the  rise  of  the 
meritocracy  that  explains  the 
growth  of  inequality,  it  is  the 
denial  of  opportunity  that 
comes  from  being  excluded 
from  work  and  access  to  edu- 
cation. Today's  inequalities 
come  not  from  meritocracy 
but  Its  absence. 

There  Is  an  old-left  view 
which  tells  us  that  the  solu- 
tion to  today's  inequalities  is 
— well,  more  equality.  That, 
roughly.  Is  the  view  advanced 
by  Roy  Hattersley,  In  his 
recent  exchanges  in  the 
Guardian  with  Gordon 
Brown.  This  has  the  virtue  of 
simplicity  in  its  favour,  but 
little  else.  It  is  in  fact  a mir- 
ror-image of  the  new  right. 
The  deep  causes  of  inequality 
are  left  undiagnosed  and  un- 
treated. Equality  of  opportu- 
nity Is  rejected  — as  if  it  actu- 
ally existed  in  Britain  today, 
and  was  responsible  for  grow- 
ing inequalities  (as  the  new 
right  claims). 

Like  the  new  right,  which 


ft  is  not  the  rise  of 
meritocracy  that 
explains  the  growth 
of  inequality,  it  is  the 
denial  of 
opportunity 


has  always  denigrated  the 
very  idea  of  social  justice,  the 
old  left  is  contemptuous  of  the 
cpnup  of  fairness  that  moves 
ordinary  voters.  It  disregards 
evidence  that  voters  distin- 
guish sharply  between  the 
profits  reaped  by  genuine 
risk-takers  in  business  and 
the  riches  amassed  by  utility 
bosses  who  control  the  levers 
of  corporate  finance.  It  over- 
rides the  fact  that  what  most 
people  want  from  government 


now  that  job  insecurity  Is  en- 
demic is  not  only  a decent 
minimum.  They  want  an  as- 
surance that  if  they  suffer  an 
economic  set-back  they  will 
be  helped  to  start  afresh. 
They  are  as  concerned  about 
the  provision  of  opportunities 
to  achieve  their  aspirations 
as  they  are  about  protection 
from  hardship. 

The  old-left  view  passes 
over  many  facts  of  life  in  the 
late  modern  world  that  make 
classic  egalitarian  redistribu- 
tion a backward-looking 
remedy  for  Inequality  today. 
Central  among  these  is  the 
feet  that  Britain  is  not 
country  that  can  in  any  sense 
take  Its  wealth  for  granted. 
We  are  not,  as  perhaps  we 
still  were  in  1945,  a country 
with  a built-in  advantage  over 
most  others  deriving  from 
our  long  experience  of  indus- 
trialisation. We  are  a society 
whose  infrastructure  of  tech- 
nology and  skills  has  been 
eroding  for  decades.  To  think 
that  inequality  can  be  reme- 
died in  our  circumstances  by 
policies  of  egalitarian  redis- 
tribution Is  to  imagine  that 
Britain  Is  a self-enclosed 
economy  hermetically  sealed 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  reality  Is  that  Britain  is 
engaged  in  a harsh  competi- 
tion for  skills  and  markets, 
not  only  with  the  rest  of 
Europe  but  with  the  booming 
Aslan  tiger  economies.  The 
risk  we  run  if  we  fail  in  this 
competition  is  deepening  rel- 
ative poverty  as  a country. 

Nothing  condemns  us  to 
carry  on  drifting  hopelessly 
into  wider  inequalities  and 
social  division.  We  can 
reasonably  hope  for  less  in- 
equality through  more  equal 
opportunities.  We  cannot 
hope  for  any  kind  of  social 
justice  if  we  cling  to  egalitar- 
ian Ideas  from  the  past  We 
can  expect  only  a continuing 
waste  of  talent  and  aspira- 
tion, dressed  up  by  the  new 
right  as  economic  success. 


Three  colours:  black 


Julian  Borger  argues  that 
next  month’s  Bosnian  election 
will  harden  the  ethnic  divisions 
rather  than  bring  together 
the  three  factions  of  the  war 


WITH  less  than  a 
month  to  go 
before  Bosnia 
votes,  the  in- 
ternational 

monitors,  media  analysts  and 
film  crews  are  beginning  to 
arrive  at  Sarajevo’s  newly 
reopened  airport,  ready  for 
the  world’s  latest  experiment 
in  exotic  democracy.  But  they 
may  all  have  arrived  too  late. 

The  most  Important  results 
of  the  election  have  already 
been  decided.  The  internation- 
ally-sponsored vote  on 
September  14  will  entrench 
and  legitimise  the  carve-up  of 
Bosnia,  which  has  continued 
apace  this  year  despite  me 
presence  of  60.000  peacekee^ 
ing  troops.  The  rate  of  ethnic 
cleansing  has  actually  In- 
creased since  tbe  war  ende^ 
Under  the  eyes  of  the  Nato-led 
poyM-o  Implementation  Force 
(I- For)  terror  has  been  used  to 
shunt  civilian  populations 
around  the  map  of  Bosnia  .and 
to  prevent  the  return  of  ethni- 
cally undesirable  refligees. 

The  process  tegmi  just  daws 

after  I-For  arrived  as  60,000 
Serbs  were  ordered  by  meir 
self-appointed  leaders  to  aban- 
don their  homes  in  Sarajevo- 
Many  would  have  stayed  u 
they  had  felt  they  could  rely 
on  the  international  conimu- 
nity  far  their  safety,  but  until 
the  last  days  of 
For  remained  aloof,  describ- 
ing the  crisis  as  a "civil  polio- 

inn  problem”. 

Later  In  the  year,  rival 
mobs  were  deployed  to  pre- 
vent refugees  from  returning 


home  across  the  ethnic  bound- 
ary lines.  I-For,  which  ini- 
tially deployed  with  only  a 
handful  of  military  police, 
found  itself  once  more  ill- 
equipped  to  intervene. 

The  final  phase  in  the  pro- 
cess took  place  over  the  past 
three  months,  once  again 
under  international  supervi- 
sion. Serb  and  Croat  separat- 
ists used  a loophole  in  the 
Dayton  peace  agreement  to  ex- 
ploit voter-registration  to 
their  own  ends. 

Dayton  envisaged  that  most 
Bosnians  would  return  to 
their  pre-war  homes  to  vote. 
Its  architects  hoped  that  in 
that  way  the  elections  would 
help  knit  the  country  back 
together.  But  the  agreement 
allowed  voters  to  change  their 
place  of  registration  if  they 
completed  an  appropriate 
form.  With  varying  degrees  of 
intimidation  and  fraud,  the 
separatist  leaders  persuaded 
an  estimated  250,000  Serb  and 
Croat  refugees  to  sever  their 
ties  with  their  pre-war  homes 
and  vote  in  stead  in  their  "eth- 
nic homelands". 

The  Organisation  for  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in 
Europe  (OSCE)  which  Is 
supervising  the  elections,  real- 
ised what  was  happening  and 
belatedly  issued  complaints 
qnd  — in  nn<-  instance  — a 
fine.  But  foe  results  of  voter 
registration  will  stand.  Bosni- 
ans will  vote,  not  necessarily 
in  their  original  homes,  but  in 
ethnically-cleansed  proto- 
states. Voter  registration,  in- 
tended as  a step  in  a nation- 


building exercise,  Vuwi  Tnctepd 
served  to  sharpen  the  three- 
way  partition  of  the  country. 
The  various  enclaves  which 
muddied  the  picture,  and 
might  have  marie  rmilti -ethnic: 
forms  of  government  a neces- 
sity, have  been  virtually  elimi- 
nated. 

The  elections  on  September 
14  will  take  place  when  this 
new  ethnic  map  hae  almost 
been  completed.  It  comes  in 
three  detachable  sections, 
Muslim,  Croat  and  Serb.  The 
elections  wd  fix  the  bright 
primary  colours  of  the  new 
map  and  add  a veneer  by  con- 
ferring democratic  respect- 
ability and  Tntprnatinnfll  rec- 
ognition on  the  ethnic 
cleansers.  The  veneer  on  this 
occasion  will  be  particularly 
thin  and  cheap.  The  elections 
are  being  forced  through  be- 
fore there  is  any  evidence  they 
will  reflect  the  considered  will 
erf  the  people.  Television  and 
radio,  particularly  in  Serb  and 
Croat  areas,  are  shrin  mega- 
phones for  the  ruling  national- 
ist parties,  the  SDS  and  HDZ 
respectively. 

Work  is  underway  to  set  up 
an  intemationaHy-sponsored 
independent  television  net- 
work at  a cost  of  £7  million. 
Even  if  all  goes  according  to 
plan  it  win  only  be  ready  a few 
days  before  the  pall,  hardly 
enough  time  for  independent 
candidates  to  try  to  build  a 
constituency.  The  SDS,  the 
HDZ  and  foe  muslim  Party  of 
Democratic  Action  CSDA)  aU 
have  tight  control  over  the 
police  forces  in  their  respec- 
tive fiefooms.  The  police  have 
either  stood  by  while  dissi- 
dents have  been  bedded  and 
beaten,  or  have  actively  taken 
part  in  the  harassment. 

In  aU  three  nfunroirmtie*;, 
opposition  candidates  have 
been  bullied  out  of  their  jobs. 
The  ugly  spectacle  is  a 
reminder  that  the  three  na- 
tionalist parties  were  all  hewn 


from  the  same  Yugoslav  com- 
munist stone. 

On  one  occasion  earlier  this 
month,  the  police  in  the  Serb- 
held  town  of  Teslic  sur- 
rounded an  opposition  candi- 
date in  his  workplace  and 
besieged  him  and  his  support- 
ers unto  he  agreed  to  resign. 
The  UN  police  were  forced,  by 
their  restricted  mandate,  to 
stand  by  and  watch.  This  use 
of  brute  force  is  probably  un- 
necessary. The  boss-client 
relationship  between  voter 
and  politician  has  survived 
from  socialism  and  has  even 
been  intensified  by  the  war. 
This  is  especially  true  among 
Bosnia's  two  million  refugees, 
whose  sense  cf  dependency  is 
near  totaL 

ANY  Muslim 
liberals  who 
would,  by  politi- 
cal instinct,  vote 
for  the  opposi- 
tion presidential  candidate, 
Haris  SOajdzic,  have  decided 
to  hack  the  SDA  incumbent, 
Alija  Izetbegovic.  Their  fear  is 
that  a split  Muslim  vote  will 
hand  the  eha  i rmanahip  of  Bos- 
nia's joint  presidency  to  the 
Serb  master  ethnic-cleanser, 
Momcilo  Krajisnik.  This 
would  surely  be  the  supreme 
irony  of  the  “transition  to  de- 
mocracy” — a man  who  has 
spent  the  war  trying  to  de- 
stroy Bosnia  would  emerge  as 
its  head  of  state. 

Any  doubts  over  the  nation- 
alists' complete  control  of 
their  electorates  were  dis- 
pelled by  the  June  local  elec- 
tions in  Mostar.  The  SDA  and 
the  HDZ  swept  the  board.  A 
competing  mixed  list  of  candi- 
dates from  both  Muslim  and 
Croat  communities  won  only  3 
per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  International  Crisis 
Group  (ICG),  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent pressure  groups  mon- 
itoring the  implementation  of 
the  Dayton  accord,  called  last 


week  for  the  September  Ejec- 
tions to  be  postponed.  It 
pointed  out  that  none  of  the 
main  conditions  for  reason- 
ably fair  elections  had  been 
fulfilled  and  warned.-  "The 
vote  may  well  accomplish 
with  the  ballot  that  ethnic 
cleansing  which  was  not  com- 
pleted with  the  bullet.” 

But  barring  a major  out- 
break of  violence,  the  elec- 
tions will  go  ahead  on  time  for 
the  same  reason  they  were 
scheduled  fear  September  in 
the  first  place  — to  be  out  of 
the  way  by  the  time  of  the  US 
presidential  elections  in  No- 
vember. President  Clinton 
needs  to  show  that  deploying 
20,000  US  troops  in  Bosnia  for 
a year  has  produced  a result 
— any  result  The  long-term 
Implications  for  Bosnia's 
future  are  of  secondary 
concern. 

The  US  secretary  of  state, 
Warren  Christopher, 
shrugged  off  calls  for  post- 
ponement as  he  breezed 
through  the  Balkans  last 
week.  He  used  a now-familiar 
vocabulary,  explaining  that 
despite  the  “imperfect”  condi- 
tions the  elections  would  be  “a 
small  step”  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, to  be  followed  by  a bigger 
mw  in  Bosnian  elections  due 
in  two  years  time. 

The  soothing  imagery  ob- 
scures powerful  arguments 
which  suggest  that  the 
September  poll  will  be  a giant 
Leap  backwards.  With  the  sep- 
aratists dug  in  and  the  new 
ethnic  map  rooted  in  law,  it 
will  be  even  harder  for  refu- 
gees to  return  to  their  houses 
across  the  old  front  lines.  The 
bogus  legitimacy  of  the  ruling 
parties  will  also  make  It  much 
mere  difficult  for  foe  outside 
world  to  intervene  to  help  po- 
litical underdogs.  These  elec- 
tions, rather  than  paving  the 
way  for  a future  poll,  are  more 
likely  to  undermine  Its 
prospects. 


Shaggy  dog 


to  Cotswolds 


Richard  Boston 


JIM  is  the  local  taxi- 
driver  who  takes  me  to 
the  station  when  I have 
failed  to  persuade,  cajole, 
bully  or  blackmail  a friend-, 
relative,  neighbour  or  passer- 
by to  give  me  a lift.  Recently 
he  told  me  the  following 
story.  One  rainy  day  he 
picked  up  an  aged  lady  in 
Goring-on-Thames  to  take 
her  to  see  her  even  more  aged 
sister  in  the  Cotswolds. 

When  he  arrived,  she  was 
waiting  with  her  suitcases. 
Jim  opened  the  door  of  the 
car  and  was  a bit  surprised 
when  a big  wet  dog  jumped 
in.  There  had  been  no  men- 
tion of  a dog,  but  Jim  is  a 
good-natured  fellow  and  said 
nothing.  He  stowed  her  suit- 
cases in  the  boot  and  helped 
the  old  lady  into  the  back  of 
the  car  with  the  dog. 

And  off  they  went  The  dog 
behaved  abominably.  It  could 
have  been  the  shaggy  dog 
that  stories  are  told  about.  It 
was  wet  and  muddy  and 
bounced  about  all  over  the 
place.  Jim  could  see  he  would 
have  to  put  in  a bit  of  work 
cleaning  up  afterwards  and 
he  thought  the  old  lady  could 
have  made  some  effort  to  con- 
trol the  hound,  but  she  made 
only  the  slightest  of 
remonstrances. 

They  arrived  in  the  Cots- 
wolds at  the  house  of  the  aged 
lady’s  even  more  aged  sister. 
Jim  unloaded  the  suitcases, 
and  the  fare  was  paid.  As  his 
customer  made  for  the  front 
door  Jim  called  after  her, 
"Don’t  forget  your  dog."  She 
turned  round  and  said,  "It’s 
not  my  dog.  I thought  it  was 
your  dog." 

So  Jim  had  to  drive  all  the 
way  back  to  Goring-on- 
Thames  to  effect  a happy 
reunion  between  errant  dog 
and  owner,  whose  only  com- 
ment was  that  "he  went  to 
Edinburgh  once”. 

Every  story  should  have  a 
moral,  and  the  moral  of  this 
story  is  that  outside  London 
there  exist  taxi-drivers  who 
are  pleasant,  helpful,  tolerant 
and  good-natured.  But  it's 
not  just  taxi-drivers.  Every- 
thing is  better  out  of  London. 
I’ve  even  come  round  to 
Reading,  which  has  im- 
proved vastly  since  the  pe- 
destrianisation  of  the  two 
main  streets.  From  my  diary 
a few  months  ago  I find  that  a 
couple  of  days  before  going 
on  a surprise  trip  to  Greece  I 
got  off  the  bus  in  Reading  at 
10.25. 

Within  a few  minutes  I had 
bought  Greek  drachmas  at 
Thos  Cook’s,  and  been  to  the 
bank  and  got  cash  from  the 
hole  in  the  wall.  Bought  some 
shoes.  Bought  art  materials. 


photographic  film,  short 
trousers,  swimming  cozzie. 
To  the  bookshop  for  Greek 
phrase-book  and  language 
tapes.  To  Blackwell’s,  Sains- 
bury’s.  Marks  and  Spencers. 
To  the  public  library  to 
return  books  and  take  some 
out. 

To  the  pet  shop  to  buy  flea 
collars  for  the  cats.  To  the 
Museum  where  there  was  a 
fine  exhibition  of  20th  cen- 
tury British  art  (Nash.  Ne- 
vinson.  Grant  Spencer,  etc). 
This  would  have  taken  days 
in  London,  whereas  it  was 
all  done  in  easy  walking  dis- 
tance, and  I still  had  plenty  of 
time  for  a pleasant  pub  snack 
before  catching  the  return 
bus  at  1.30. 

Anyway  — as  narrators 
say  when  changing  gear  — 1 
was  in  France  last  week  and 
met  my  friend  Antoine.  An- 
toine isaged  15  and  is very  good 
at  Juggling  and  always  has  a 
story  to  tell.  He  said  that  the 
other  day  he  went  to  a restau- 
rant with  his  mother.  At  the 
end  of  the  meal  she  wished  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the 
waiter  in  order  to  pay  the 
bill.  To  do  so  she  did  what  is 
not  uncommon  in  Mediterra- 
nean countries.  She  picked 
up  a piece  of  cutlery  and 
tapped  the  wine  glass.  The 
wine  glass  shattered. 

Oh  la!  la!  but  at  least  the 
noise  succeeded  in  attracting 
the  waiter's  attention.  He 
came  over  and  Antoine’s 
mother  apologised.  She  ex- 
plained that  all  she  had  done 
was  — and,  giving  a demon- 
stration, shattered  another 
wine  glass. 

Antoine  is  always  full 
of  stories  and  this  was 
his  best  simply  be- 
cause it  comes  from  life  and 
not  from  that  yet-to-be-dis- 
covered hell  where  they  in- 
vent the  “Have  you  heard  the 
one  about?"  jokes  which  are 
the  badge  of  the  humourless. 
I’m  afraid  to  say.  though,  that 
Antoine  had  plenty  of  those 
too.  They  were  like  Irish 
jokes.  Like  the  jokes  Swedes 
tell  to  show  the  stupidity  of 
Finns,  and  in  New  York  are 
told  against  the  Poles.  In 
France  they  now  tell  English 
jokes,  and  they  the 

English  look  very  very  very 
very  stupid. 

The  cause  is  mad  cow  dis- 
ease. The  French  are  furious 
about  this.  1 hope  I have  only 
temporarily  fallen  out  with 
my  friend  Yves  over  BSE.  For 
the  last  year  I have  found 
that  while  in  France  it  is 
easiest  to  pretend  to  be  Swed- 
ish. If  you  let  on  that  you  are 
English  then  you  will  person- 
ally be  held  responsible  for 
mad  cow  disease.  I told  Yves 
that  I was  Swedish  but  he 
wasn't  having  any  of  it.  He’s 
known  me  for  more  than  10 
years  and  I’ve  never  been 
Swedish  before  and  the 
vaches  folles  are  my  fault. 
The  best  I could  do  was  to 
point  out  that  I had  never 
blamed  him  personally  for 
testing  nuclear  weapons 
under  a fragile  Pacific  atoll 
or  murdering  a crew-member 
of  Rainbow  Warrior. 
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Geoffrey  Dearmer 


Last  echo  of  war 


^ 5W-/C  *>fa?/7  a sickening 
curse  of  sound 
dime  hurtling  from  the 
shrapnel-shaken  skies 
Without  a word  you  shuddered 
to  the  ground 

And  With  a gesture  hid  your 
darkening  eyes . .. 


THUS  Geoffrey 

Dearmer,  who  has 
died  aged  103. 
referred  to  his 
younger  brother, 
killed  only  days  before  his 
own  landing  at  Gallipoli. 
Dearmer’s  war  poetry  was 
published  by  the  original  Wii- 
liam  Heinemann  in  1918. 
while  a further  selection  ap- 
peared under  the  imprint  of 
John  Murray  in  1923. 

For  many  years,  he  was  the 
List  surviving  war  poet  of  the 
1914-18  conflict,  whose  work 
was  acclaimed  by  critics  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Yet  for  70  years  his  works 
were  forgotten  and  if  his  name 
was  remembered  at  all,  he  was 
thought  long  dead.  The  fault 
was  his  since  be  made  no 
effort  to  keep  his  poetic  iden- 
tity alive,  not  bothering  even 
to  retain  copies  of  much  he 
wrote,  or  of  critical  eulogies. 

Indeed,  I had  a long  and  dif- 
ficult task  to  dig  out  the  poems 
published  In  a “resurrected,'* 
selection  on  his  100th  birthday 
in  1993.  or  to  find  contempo- 
rary reviews.  However,  the 
selection  was  published  under 


the  title  of  A Pilgrim’s  Song. 
by  John  Murray,  to  wide,  en- 
thusiastic and  unexpected 
publicity. 

This  long-forgotten  man 
now  takes  a rightful  i>w  in 
the  pantheon  of  war  poets  (al- 
though two-thirds  of  his  verse 
appeared  in  times  of  osten- 
sible peace). 

Born  three  days  after 
Wilfred  Owen.  Geoffrey 
Dearmer  was  also  brought  up 
in  a religions  environment 
His  father,  the  Rev  Percy 
Dearmer,  was  a notable  hym- 
noioglst  and  composer  of 
hymns.  His  mother.  Mabel 
Dearmer,  was  said  by  Bernard 
Shaw  to  be  one  of  foe  few 
people  who  could  really  write 


plays,  yet  ber  works  (includ- 
ing book  illustration,  novels 
and  children's  books)  are  now 
forgotten. 

Although  a dedicated  paci- 
fist she  put  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  ho-  sons’  enlistment 
She  herself  died  of  enteric  fe- 
ver in  Serbia  in  foe  summer  cf 
1915.  while  nursing  wounded 
Serbs  under  appalling 
conditions. 

Geoffrey  Dearmer  was  edu- 
cated at  Westminster,  and 
joined  a London  battalion  of 
foe  Royal  Fusiliers  on  foe  out- 
break of  foe  first  world  war. 
He  ianrifld  at  Gallipoli  and 
later  saw  sticky  service  in  the 
Flanders  mud.  In  foe  first 
years  of  peace,  he  did  various 


A Prayer,  II 


Lord,  when  I stand  in  Thy  celestial  court 
And  render  thee  a poet’s  last  report; 

From  my  worn,  working  body,  dearly 
prized, 

Discharged,  or,  at  the  best,  demobilised; 
Curse  me  if  so  thou  must,  thou  art  divine. 
And  say  that  little  verse  is  worse  than  mine; 
Blue-pencil  all,  but  give  me  not,  I pray, 

Upon  that  (0, 1 hope  long-distant)  day 
My  poems  back  complete,  corrected,  clean  - 
Lord,  show  me  not  how  good  they  should 
have  been! 


teaching  jobs  in  India  and 
Britain,  before  settling  down  , 
to  a dual  occupation.  His  prin- 
cipal employment  was  with 
the  BBC.  beginning  in  the 
early  1930s,  and  culminating ! 
from  1939  in  20  years  as  vir- ; 
tual  editor  erf  Children’s  Hour. 

He  was  also  an  examiner  of 
plays  for  the  Lord  Chamber- 1 
lain  in  foe  era  of  theatre  cen- 1 
sorship  — an  activity  he  i 
remembered  with  liberal*  1 
amusement,  having  never 
knowingly  proposed  a ban  on 
anything  be  saw.  Among 
other  Things,  he  was  person- 
ally responsible  for  getting  R 
C SherrifFs  Journey’s  End  pro- 
duced when  all  his  fellow-ad- 
ministrators cf  foe  Stage  Soci- 
ety were  against  it 

He  knew  Bernard  Shaw, 
Robert  Graves,  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, John  Masefield  and 
others  who  achieved  foe  feme 
he  dodged.  Belatedly,  at  foe 
age  of  100,  a degree  of  that  no- 
toriety. with  foil  recognition 
of  his  standing  as  poet,  came 
j upon  him  uninvited.  He  him- 
self was  dubious  about  being 
"rediscovered'’  so  emphati- 
cally, but  raised  no  active  ob- 
, jection  when  a long-term  ad- 
mirer of  his  Turkish  Trench 
Dog  poem  — widely  included 
in  poetry  collections  — stum- 
bled on  the  feet  that  its  author 
was  still  alive,  and  embarked 
on  swift,  concentrated 
research  in  order  to  have  the 
collection  published  cm  the 


Geoffrey  Dearmer . . . the  last  surviving  1914-18  war  poet,  his  works  were  forgotten  for  70  years 


GRAHAM  TURNER 


day  of  Dearmer's  century.  It 
says  something  for  his  versa- 
tility that  one  pom  for  chil- 
dren, The  Blue  Whale,  was  set 
to  music  and  performed 
worldwide  by  Hoagy  Carmi- 
chael However,  it  is  the  "war 
poetry"  that  captured  anew 
the  imagination  of  so  many  on 
the  re-appearance  of  the 
verses. 

Dearmer's  philosophy  of 
hope  and  apZift  contrasts 
strikingly  with  foe  Inspired 

Klaalmw^  artti  H isi tl Mqinnmpnt 


of  Owen,  Sassoon  and  other 
long-established  first  world 
war  poets.  Dearmer  saw  more 
active  service  than  most  cf 
those  contemporaries,  both  at 
Gallipoli- and  an  the  Western 
Front,  while  uniquely  keeping 
his  religious  faith 

vmriVmmiq'hprl 

His  poetry,  especially  that 
written  in  1917.  reveals  him  to 
have  been  a man  constantly 
looking  up  at  foe  reality  of  the 
stars  rather  than  looking 
down  at  the  realism  of  the 


bloodied  mud  of  foe  battle- 
fields swirling  round  his 
boots.  , 

1 Here  is  one  expression  of 
hit  unquenchable  optimism. 
mthh-ati  amid  all  the  sordid 
nastiness: 


entwine 

Their  clinging  arms;  across 
the  placard  biotas 
A quiztrbreaihing  rose. 


Amid  the  snarling  impotmee 
of  wars 

Ttlrn  where  you  will  Look, 
there  a signboard  shows 
The  lair  qf  guns;  already 
round  the  sign 
White  trumpeting  conoohmli 


Geoffrey  Dearmer  Is  sur- 
vived by  his  daughter,  the  Rev 
Juliet  Woollcombe.  his  grand- 
daughter, and  two  half  sisters. 


Laurence  CatteraU 


Geoffrey  Dearmer,  poet,  born 
March  21,  1893;  died  August  18, 
1998 


Rabbi  Hugo  Gryn 


Wise  guide  in  the  Moral  Maze 


RABBI  Hugo  Gryn, 
who  has  died  aged  66, 
became  a national 
figure,  thanki;  to  foe 
radio.  On  BBC  Radio  4’s  The 
Moral  Maze,  of  which  he  was 
foe  undoubted  star,  he  got  to 
grips  with  problems  ranging 
from  multiple  birth  to  prison 
sentences  and  put  them  into  a 
new  perspective.  When  he  ap- 
peared on  Radio  2*s  Good 
Morning  Sunday,  the  res- 
ponse was  phenomenal 
Yet  none  of  that  was  really 
important  to  him.  Time  and 
again,  he  told  me:  ‘Tm  a 
simple,  communal  rabbi." 
Simple,  he  wasn't  Communal 
rabbi  he  was.  Pastor,  teacher 
and  above  all  friend  off  thou- 
sands who  belonged  to  the 
West  London  Synagogue  of 
British  Jews,  where  he  served 
as  senior  minister  from  1964. 

As  a survivor  of  Auschwitz, 
he  was  perhaps  Britain’s 
most  articulate  living  testa- 
ment of  the  Holocaust,  with 
an  ability  to  explain  foe  mag- 
nitude of  that  catastrophe 
through  his  personal  human 
stories  better  than  a hundred 
books.  It  was  while  in  Ausch- 
witz that  be  became  religious. 
"It  was  Yom  Kippur,"  he  told 
me.  “and  when  I saw  the 
older  men  praying  I realised 
what  had  kept  them  going.*' 
Ostensibly,  he  was  a 
Reform  rabbi  but  when  he 


Hugo  Gryn  . . rabbi,  broadcaster  and  Auschwitz  survivor. 
His  greeting  was  always:  ‘Tell  me  nice  things.’  Sidney  Harris 


spoke  on  the  radio  about  Ju- 
daism. it  was  always  from  a 
strictly  traditional  viewpoint. 
A man  of  many  gifts  — histo- 
rian and  linguist  (he  spoke 
eight  languages)  — he  also 
possessed  a wisdom  and  mod- 
esty given  to  very  few. 

After  training  fo  Clncinatti, 
Hugo  Gryn  went  to  India  to 
serve  as  rabbi  to  the  Bene  Is- 
rael Jews  of  Bombay.  Back  in 
the  US,  he  worked  for  the 
American  Jewish  Joint  Dis- 
tribution Committee,  helping 
Jewish  refugees  all  over  foe 
world,  before  moving  to  Lon- 
don in  1964. 

Had  he  been  a member  of 
the  Orthodox  Jewish  world, 
he  might  have  become  Chief 
Rabbi  but  he  said  he  would 
not  have  wanted  that  role. 
But  he  did  agree  to  be  presi- 
dent of  the  Reform  Syna- 
gogues of  Great  Britain  in 
1990. 

Later,  he  was  made  an  hon- 
orary CBE  — honorary  be- 
cause, though  so  much  part  of 
the  fabric  of  Britain,  he  was 
not  a citizen.  He  had  taken 
American  citizenship  in  1956 
and  never  gave  it  up,  al- 
though he  said  countless 
times  he  would  do  so. 

He  was  bom  in  the  Carpa- 
thian region  of  what  was  then 
Czechoslovakia  — although 
his  home  town  was  succes- 
sively part  of  Hungary  and 


Russia,  then  under  German 
I domination,  and  is  now  in 
I Ukraine.  His  father  was  in  foe 
forestry  business  and  his 
mother  a doctor.  It  was  an 
idyllic  childhood,  with  fre- 
quent visits  to  his  grandpar- 
ents in  a nearby  bm  Then, 
one  day.  his  fanner  grand- 
father discovered  that  his 
cows  had  been  slit  open  while 
they  grazed  in  the  fields.  2t 
was  to  get  much  worse. 

When  the  pro-Nazi  Hungar- 
ians moved  into  their  town, 
he  was  forced  to  leave  his 
school  where  a quota  scheme 
(no  more  than  3 per  cent  of 
foe  children  could  be  Jews) 
operated,  and  sent  to  a Jewish 
"gymnasium’*  in  Hungary 
proper. 

There,  he  sent  reports  home 
of  the  sad  progress  of  foe  war. 
“On  Sunday  mornings,  we  are 
shown  movies  — including 
newsreels  in  which  we  saw 
how  the  gallant  Hungarians 
were  knocking  the  hell  out  of 
the  Russians.  Ou  the  sides  of 
the  roads,  there  were  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  who  had 
been  rounded  up  — including 
people  from  our  town.” 

Later,  when  the  Germans 
marched  in.  he  saw  foe  trains 
being  prepared  for  the  first 
transports.  The  inquisitive 
schoolboy  noticed  the  labels 
stuck  to  the  trains.  “It  was  a 
place  we  had  never  heard  of. 


It  was  called  Auschwitz.” 

Soon  he,  Ids  father  and 
young  brother  would  males 
that  journey  themselves.  His 
brother  and  grandparents 
were  gassed  on  arrivaL  He 
and  his  father  survived  (his 
lather  died  of  typhoid  four 
days  after  the  liberation).  His 
mother  , was  sent  to  another 
camp  and  survived,  went 
back  to  her  home  and  dug  up 
Hip  Sabbath  candlesticks  and 
Hanukka  menorah  candela- 
bra which  she  had  buried  in 
the  garden. 

In  1946,  not  speaking  a word 
of  Bpgiigh,  he  arrived  in  this 
country,  initially  to  a form  in 
Scotland,  as  one  of  the  1,000 
Jewish  children  given  per- 
mission to  come  here  on  the 
condition  that  the  Jewish 
community  supported  them. 
Six  months  later  be  won  a 
scholarship  to  study  maths 
and  biochemistry  . at 
Cambridge. 

He  was  a man  of  Charm  and 
wit  summed  up  by  the  Yid- 
dish word,  mensch-  Whenever 

I saw  Hugo,  his  greeting 
would  be:  "Tell  me  nice 
things.*  There  don't  seem  to 
be  many  nice  things  to  say 
today,  other  than  to  remem- 
ber the  things  he  did.  which 
is,  perhaps  on  reflection,  the 
nicest  thing  of  alL 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife 
Jacqueline,  three  daughters 
and  a son. 


David  Starkey  writes:  Hugo’s 
catchphrase  on  the  The 
Moral  Maze  used  to  be  '1 
really  want  to  know  what 
you  fed  about  this”  and  feel- 


ing was  the  due  to  Hugo.  Be  ; 
was  a man  of  high  academic . 
achievements  and  training,  I 
in  rabbinical  studies  and  phi- 
losophy. buthe  was  above  all 
a man  of  feeling.  He  felt  pas- 
sionately about  things  and 
he  others  care  deeply.  ( 
This  is  why  for  most  people 
he  was  theMoroi  Maze. 

My  own  strongest  meme- 
mory  of  Hugo  has  nothing 
directly  to  do  with  The 
Moral  Maze.  It  was  on  one  of 
the  occasions  that  the  team, 
with  their  partners,  was  in- 
vited round  to  Hugo  and 
Jacky's  enormous  ™»rwion 
flat  off  the  Marylebone  Road. 
It  was  some  Jewish  festival 
I knew  nothing  about  Juda- 
ism so  I was  quite  unpre- 
pared for  the  unselfcons- 
cious  way  in  which 
ceremony  and  commemora- 
tion and  prayer  flowed  in 
and  out  of  ordinary  every- 
day conversation’ and  good 
food  and  drink.  I found  it 
more  moving  than  any 
grand  religious  ceremony  in 
the  Church  of  F,ngiand  or 
Rome. 

I know  now  it’s  a general 
characteristic  of  Judaism, 
but  for  me  it  was  foe  essence 
of  Hugo:  even  for  someone  as 
irreligious,  indeed  as  anti- 
religious  as  I.  He  was  able  to 
bring  religion  into  everyday 
life  in  a way  that  was  not 
preachy  or  affected  but  su- 
premely natural.  I suppose, 
if  you  believe  in  that  sort  of 
thing,  you  might  say  it  was  a 
God-given  talent 


Birthdays 


Gerry  Benningham,  Labour 
MP.  56;  Reginald  Bevins,  for- 
mer Conservative  minister, 
88;  Prof  Sir  John  Board- 
man.  archaeologist  69;  John 
Emburey,  cricketer,  44;  Lau- 
rent Fablus.  former  prime 
minister  of  France,  50;  Roger 
Gale,  Conservative  MP,  S3; 
jane  Garside,  chief  commis- 
sioner, Girl  Guides.  60;  Gus 
Macdonald,  managing  direc- 
tor, Scottish  Television.  56; 
Tom  Mangold,  broadcaster, 
62;  Slobodan  Milosevic, 
president  of  Serbia,  55; 
George  Mitchell,  Irish 
peacemaker,  64;  Dr  Helen 
Muir,  FRS,  rheumatologist, 
76;  Robert  Plant,  rock  singer, 
48;  Prof  Sir  John  Plumb, 
historian,  85;  Robin  Oakley, 
BBC  political  editor,  55;  Prof 
Anthony  Seaton,  chairman. 
DoE  'Environment  Air  Pollu- 
tion Commission,  59;  -Yvette 
Swan,  president.  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  51; 
Bob  Waning,  Labour  MP,  66. 


Death  Notices 


BLACKA8Y.  Dorothy.  Franoa*.  M nap- 


I catty  and  too  young,  isth  August  19M. 
Wondortut  Hater  to  Oil  and  Stephan,  loving 
and  much  loved  daughter  01  Pater  idled 
23/7/98)  and  Daphna  (died  1/9/73}  and  |dy 
M aunt  to  Anna.  Joshua.  Luka  and  Wiliam. 


Ptowsia  to  21  Waaley  Terrace,  MactmiBcgv 
Funerai  at  Darwanlaa  1pm  Wednesday 


Funarai  si  Darwanlaa  1pm 
21/9196. 

BURNS  on  August  18Jh  peat 
Royal  Surrey  Corny  Hoop* 


i August  16th  peacefully  at  the 
ray  County  Hospital.  Margery 
I aped  78  years,  wife  oftha  lata 


(nee  Wood)  aged  78  years,  wile  oftha  lata 
Jamaa  Sums.  Funeral  aarstoa  af  Guttdfotd 


Rabbi  Hugo  Gabriel  Gryn,  bom 
Jtne25, 1930;  (fed  August  18, 
1996 


Cnjmafcsiuni  on  Wednesday  August  3ist  at 


3.30pm.  Enquiries  to  J.  Gorringe  & Son. 
Funarai  Director*  Tel  01433  4tt4gs. 
LEVINE  Josfe.  Senior  Lacheer  (rallied). 
Institute  at  Education.  London,  pawawd 
mjay  peac&vHy  on  <Wi  August  1908  al  the 
Mtddlea«  Hospital,  aged  fo,  after  a long 
illness  borne  wkh  tmmanse  courage.  She 
win  ba  hugely  missed  by  her  mother  Car- 
Ha.  Sarah  and  Ron  and  all  her  tqmtty  and 
Mends,  Sha  was  a vary  apacM.  caring 
person  and  was  loved  and  admired  by  her 
Anmy,  many  (Hands  and  coOeamjas  we 
•dll  never  forget -her.  May  nor  Saar  ante 
rest  in  peace 

NDCOM.  Mag  on  15B1  August  1998.  In 
LynOnutun  fnirmarv  Hampshire.  Beloved 
Wlte  me  tats  Cv.  Qiroert  NUion  and  much 
loved  Mother,  Grandmother,  and  Creel 
Grandnirtiwr.  Funeral  details  from  Dia- 
mond and  Son,  Lymlngun.  (01560)  672000 
RABBI  HUGO  GRYN  CBE  (Bed  peecefull 


Letter 


James  McLamore 


Grvra  Shncan  writes:  Gooff 
Hamilton's  untimely  death 
( obituary . August  S)  will 
change  Friday  evenings  for 
many  thousands  of  gardeners. 
The  weekend  began  with 
Gooff.  Unassuming,  unpreten- 
tious but  obviously  delighting 
in  what  he  was  doing,  he  was 
like  the  man  next  door  talk- 
ing to  you  over  the  fence,  only 
a hundred  times  better.  When 
Geoff  said  "When  you  lift 
your  Primulas,  cut  the  leaves 
down  to  half  before  dividing 
and  replanting”,  you  knew 
this  was  a technique  worth 
trying.  And  it  worked.  Yet  he 
never  failed  to  tell  us  if  he  put 
something  in  the  wrong  place 
or  lost  a row  of  peas  to  the 
mice.  His  pleasure  In  all  that 
he  grew  was  very  clear. 


An  empire  built  on  the  Whopper 


JAMES  McLamore.  who 
has  died  aged  70,  was  the 
creator  of  the  Whopper, 
and  cofounder  of  the  Burger 
King  chain  of  Cast-food  restau- 
rants. 

In  partnership  with  David 
Edgerton.  he  opened  a small 
hamburger  shop  in  Miami 
called  Insta  Burger  King  in 
1354  It  was  two  years  after 
the  McDonald  brothers,  in 
business  on  foe  other  side  of 
America,  had  converted  their 
drive-in  restaurants,  where 
food  was  brought  by  car  hops, 
to  a streamlined,  semi-auto- 
mated  self-service  operation 


whose  engine  of  expansion 
was  the  franchise  system.  It 
meant  the  McDonalds  rented 
out  foe  know-how,  trademark 
and  marketing  skills  (and,  in 
their  case,  the  property)  and 
the  tenant  did  the  work. 

The  Insta  prefix  was 
dropped  from  Burger  King  in 
1957,  at  the  same  timn  as 
McLamore  Invented  the 
Whopper,  the  burger  with 
everything,  and  designed  a 
flame  broiler  on  which  to 
cook  it  They.  too.  took  the 
franchise  road  to  success  and 
expanded  over  the  next  de- 
cade to  become  second  in  size 


only  to  McDonalds,  operating 
throughout  north  America 
and  abroad.  If  Burger  King 
can  be  distinguished  from  its 
clones,  it  would  be  its  greater 
insistence  on  the  hamburger 
as  core  product  (and  its  par- 
ticular machine  for  cooking 
it),  resisting  for  much  longer 
the  proliferation  of  fish,  pan-, 
cakes,  chicken  and.  ribs  pur- 
sued by  Its  competitors. 

Burger  King’s  mechanisa- 
tion cf  hamburger  cookery  is 
as  impressive  In  its  way  as 
Henry  Ford’s  invention  of  foe 
production  ifr**  The  buns  and  i 
patties  are  placed  on  convey- ! 


ore  to  pass  over  the  charcoal 
grill  for  the  required  time. 
When  cooked,  they  drop  from 
their  gates  into  small  chutes 
towards  the  sandwiching 
node,  whence  they  move  to 
the  preparation  table  where 
humans  add  the  condiments. 
It  successfully  excluded  skill 
and  discretion  from  the  cook- 
ing process. 

In  1967.  the  original  part- 
ners sold  the  company  though 
McLamore  continued  his  in- 
volvement in  the  catering  in- 
dustry for  several  years.  He 
had  studied  hotel  administra- 
tion at  Cornell  University, 


and  was  later  chairman  of  the 
! University  of  Miami  board  of 
trustees  for  10  years,  and 
helped  raise  more  than  $519 
million.  In  1990.  the  Universi- 
ty off  Miami  made  McLamore 
an  honorary  doctor  of 
humanity. 

The  American  preoccupa- 
tion with  eating  quickly,  and 
the  industrialised  production 
of  food  had  fuelled  foe  wealth 
of  19th-century  Chicago  and 
the  Midwest  but  it  was  foe 
automobile  that  was  the  cata- 
lyst that  spawned  fast-food.  In 
the  boom  postwar  years,  as 
everybody  bought  cars, 
settled  along  highways,  and 
travelled  incessantly,  so  they 
ate  out  more  frequently:  to 
refuel  not  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  because  there  was 
no  one  left  at  home  to  do  the 
cooking.  McDonalds  and  Bur- 
ger Kings,  taking  a leaf  out  of 


Howard  Johnson’s  pre-war 
experience,  proliferated,  of- 
fering trouble-free  environ- 1 
ments  and  family-friendly  j 
food  ("aimed  at  foe  six-year-  i 
old  palate"  moaned  arch- 
gourznet  James  Beard)  in  the 
new  zones  of  human  occupa- 
tion, suburban  mails  and  in- 
terstates. By  reducing  the 
labour  content  of  their  enter- 
prise to  so  little  — Burger 
King’s  broiling  machine  cost 
$50,000,  but  its  unskilled  oper- 
ator was  a teenager  at  below 
average  wage  who  lasted  four 
months  in  the  job  — the 
pioneers  made  fortunes. 

McLamore  leaves  a wife,  a 
son  and  three  daughters. 


EESnrsr 

Wlte  (X  me  late  £>.  Qimert  Nixon  and  muc 


Mar  a short  Ulricas  on  18  Aum*.  mm. 
Fwwral  Sarvtc*  al  Weal  London  Syna- 

Augirt  al  8.30  pm  Memorial  Service  to  be 
announced.  Fiagw  irterrnaflon  from:  Ht- 
teJY  Schunann/MBiince  Roca  Tel  No:  0171 
723  4404  Fax  No:  0171  224  8256. 


Births 


njjoop*  holly  EUS.  /U  long  last  bom 
Dobor;lh  Bedvere- 


Tom  Jaine 


Holly  Ella,  8 Ibe 
4 oz.  Sped*!  Thank*  to  an  Mafl  a Witty 
Thanks  to3! 

bemPaw?  Trt?r*|ai  ter  dtotr  support,  not 
FMVV6ek- 


James  Whitman  McLamore, 
businessman,  born  May  30, 
3926;  died  Augusts,  1996 


Fax  0171  713  4129. 


Jackdaw 


Plastic  mac  life 


ROGER  has  been  a trainspotter 
ail  his  life,  and  maps  his  whole 
history  by  the  changing  liver- 
ies. or  the  dull  thud  of  an  old 
slamming  door,  now  replaced 
by  the  silent  glide  of  modern 
electronic  ones.  At38.  he's  still 
drawn  to  the  magic  of  Clapham 
Junction,  and  he  claims  that 
trains  from  agps  post  have  the 
same  effect  on  him  as  nostalgic 
songs.  He  once  named  a school 
sweetheart  after  a Hymech 
diesel  because  he  felt  she 
shared  it’s  most  alluring  quali- 
ties. “Trains  dominate  our  day 
to  day  lives.  and  a lot  of  people 
travel  on  them  every  day. " he 
explains  ‘Tfjuu  think  about  if. 
tlie  railway  system  can  in  fact 


be  compared  to  an  extremely 
complicated  game  of  chess  with 
loads  of  different  variables." 
Working  out  which  trains  run 

where  and  when  is  part  of  foe 

form  Timetables  are  not  above 
last  minute  reshuffles,  and  foe 
random  element  can  inject  an 
extra  frisson  for  spotters  hud- 
dled on  the  platforms,  mum- 
bling into  dictaphones.  "Al- 
though trains  mostly  stick  to 
their  regions  often  we  have  ab- 
solutely no  idea  what  could  be 
roming  through,”  confides 
Roger.  “It  can  be  very  writing 

to  see  a train  that's  400  miles  off 
its  route.*1 

Trainspotting  Slang: 

A gricer.  A spotter— named 

after  Richard  Grice,  world  re- 
cord trainspotter. 

Toothpaste:  Red.  blue  and 
white  stripes  of  Network  South- 
i east  trains. 

1 Duffs:  Class  47  trains — foeyll 
go  anywhere  and  do  anything. 
The  Cross:  King’s  Cross 
1 station — trainspotter  mecca. 
Fudgers;  A despised  group  of 
spotters  who  tick  off  the  num- 
bers to  trams  they  haven't  ac- 

I hially  seen 

Double  header:  Two  dieselsat 
! foe  from  of  a train  — 

; a spotter’s  coup. 


The  real  trainspotter*,  inter- 
viewed  in  Focus.  Tomorrow  in 
Jackdaw,  bird-uxachers  and 
stor-gosers— more  living  %- 
ends  cf  the  anorak. 


Ferret  freedom 


AS  OF  today,  Magsflffhn$Rtte 
is  no  longer  immune  to  foe 
discreet  charm  of  the  domes- 
tic ferret.  For  sixty  years,  we 
have  treated  these  creatures 
as  if  they  were  outlaws,  and 
while  Carets  may  wear 
masks  that  make  them  look 
like  bandits,  foe  consensus  is 
that  they  are.  for  the  most 
part,  law-abiding,  litterbox- 
using  types.  Still  we’ve  not 
only  made  it  illegal  for  people 
to  harbour  them,  we've  even 
threatened  to  yank  vets’ li- 
cences if  they  so  much  as  give 

a ferret  a rabies  shot  This  is 

a typical  big-government 
move;  endangering  public 
health  in  the  process  of  pro- 
tecting it  Yet  the  ferrets  are 
still  with  us — by  some 
counts,  there  are  20,000  such 
fugitives  in  the  state — and 
our  meddling  has  done  noth- 
ing but  left  them  vulnerable 
to  rabies.  With  this  law.  fer- 
ret owners  will  finally  be  able 


to  step  out  of  the  shadows. 

For  years,  they  have  lived  in 
fear  that  an  officer  of  foe  law 
would  hang  on  their  door  late 
at  night,  grab  the  family  fer- 
ret, and  arrest  them. 

Search  and  seizure  may 
make  sense  if  there's  a croco- 
dile in  the  bathtub,  or  a cou- 
gar in  the  closet — but  a ferret 

ou  foe  Barcalotmger?  That’s 

what  domestic  bliss  is  made 
ot  and  any  government  that 
Interrupts  such  benign  happi- 
ness is  going  too  far. 

From  remarks  made  by  Repub- 
lican governor  William  A 
Weld  last  December  at  the  sign- 
ing ceremony  for  a biil  that  le- 
galised the  ownership  cf  do- 
mestic ferrets  in 
Massachusetts.  The  speech  ap- 
peared in  Modem  Ferret:  The 
firret  Lifestyle  Magazine  and 
was  reprinted  in  Harper's, 


Mrs  Smith 


WHEN  I became  editor  of  the 
National  Enquirer  in  1975, 1 
tried  to  install  in  all  of  my 
reporters  and  editors  foe  idea 
that  we  were  writing  for  the 
mythical  Mrs  Smith.  1 tried  to 
get  them  to  think.  “What 
would  she  want  to  know?” 


Now.  If  you  were  to  ask  me, 
“Who’s  Mrs  Smith?”  I don’t 
exactly  know.  She  probably 
has  a couple  of  kids.  She  prob- 
ably needs  to  work  to  help  the 
family . But  she’s  also  a good 
person.  And  she's  got  the 
same  kinds  of  problems  that 
both  rich  and  poor  people 
have — you  know,  her  aunt 
Mary  has  cancer  and  her 
grandmother  has  arthritis. 
Mrs  Smith  also  watches  tele- 
vision and  she  wants  informa- 
tion. She  wants  entertain- 
ment because  her  life,  to  some 
extent,  is  boring.  She  likes 
looking  at  celebrities.  She 

wants  to  know  the  real  stories 
behind  what  she  sees.  She 
wants  to  know  that,  even  with 
all  the  money  these  stars  have, 
they  still  have  problems.  She 
wants  to  look  at  photographs 
of  people  at  the  Oscars  and 
say.  “My  God.  she’s  got  mil- 
lions of  dollars!  How  could  she 
wear  that*  That’s  just  awfhl!” 
So  in  some  ways.  Mrs  Smith  is 
living  vicariously  through  us. 
We’re  giving  her  information, 
but  we're  also  touching  her 
emotionally. 

Ian  Colder,  editor  of  the 
National  Enquirer,  describes 
the  omnipresent  Mrs  Smith  on 


whom  the  success  of  the  mag  ’ 
rehes.  Interviewed  by  John 
Kennedy  in  Ge orge. 


Top  dogs 


TODAY  dogs  are  icons,  viable 
medallions  that  proclaim  who 
weare  or  aspire  to  be.  But  dogs 
are  often  chosen  for  their  his- 
tory, their  looks  or  their 
associations,  not  their  true 
personalities.  My  veterinary 
clinic  is  in  the  heart  afLondon. 


but  what  breed  am  I seeing 

more  frequently  than  ever  be- 
fore? Border  Collies!  Freedom- 
loving,  hock-nipping,  obses- 
sive-compuisfve,  pin-eyed, 
sheep-herding  term  dogs. 

After  a tear  of  urban  mayhem, 
their  rared-aspiratkmal 
owners  arrive  at  the  dinic  (in 
four  wheel  drives)  and  plead 
for  advice  on  how  to  prevent 
Sally  or  Ben  from  rounding  up 
all  the  other  dogs  in  Hyde  Park 
or  from  sucking  the  ankles  of 
houseguests.  So,  here  we  offfer 
a guide  to  their  true 
characteristics 
Cocker  Spaniel  Behavior 
with  the  family  is  benign,  ex- 
cept for  solid  colours  (espe- 
cially reds)  which  can  be 

fiercely  pushy  and  their  behav- 
ior is  snrpisingHy  better with 

strangers  foan  with  their  own 
femfly.  Health  problems:  skin, 

jdem,  and  skin 

Yorkshire  Terrier:  Behaves 


be  a laik,  life  is  licking  feces, 
not  easy  to  train  as  easily 
distracted. 

Jade  Russell  Terrier;  Can  be 

an  arrogant  member  of  the  fem- 
be  territorial  and  their- 
moun  wltli  other  dogs  is  Men- 
RUif  and  devour”. 

West  Highland  Terrier:  Self- 


is  that  of  an  overwound  toy. 
Believes  in  barking  first,  ask- 
ing questions  later.  Levels  of 
agression  are  unnaturally 

Rottweiler:  Behavior  with  foe 
Jmijyis  excellent  but  behavior 

wun  strangers  is  wary  and 

F**rved  and  can  sometimes  be 
^ /aggressive.  Rub  down 
oady  from  puppy  hood  as  an  act 
of  dominance  rather  than  for 
needs. 

™rthe  ctogyou  don  'tyet  know. 

characteristics  in 
country  Living 


George . . . Mrs  Smith  stars 


but  beware  of  Attife  the  Ymkie 
Behavior  with  strangers 
ranges  than  benign  to  fierce. 
Many  believe  that  Goman 
Shepherds  exist  only  to  be  de- 
voured. No  inkling  of  their  own 
size. 

Dalmatian:  Considers  life  to 


J^f^fSguarcUan.co.uk;fc 
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Health  signal  - - Dr  Johnson 
fright)  offers  Mr  Kivmnri  a 
diagnosis  on  platform  one 

PHOTOGRAPH;  GRAHAM TURNS* 
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Doctor’s 
surgery 
takes  the 
strain  at 
Victoria 
station 


Ian  King  and 
Vhmk  Chaudhary 


THE  200,000  commuters 
who  suffer  daily  stress 
at  London’s  Victoria 
Station  were  offered  relief 
yesterday  in  the  form  of 
Britain's  first  walk-in  doc- 
tor’s surgery  at  a station. 

The  owner,  Sinclair  Mon- 
trose Healthcare,  expects 
the  project  on  platform  one 
to  reconp  its  £115,000 
launch  costs  in  under  a 
year.  The  company  plans  to 
open  at  least  one  more 


station-based  Medlcentre 
before  Christmas  and 
dozens  more  could  appear 
later  in  Britain’s  stations 
and  airports. 

Principally  aimed  at  com- 
muters and  tourists,  the 
Medicentre  offers  services 
including  check-ups,  vacci- 
nations, asthma  treatment 
and  a well-woman  clinic. 
Sinclair  Montrose  also  ex- 
pects much  trade  to  come 
from  the  business  market, 
including  personnel  health 
screening  and  corporate 
membership. 

At  £32  a consultation  the 


service  is  not  cheap,  al- 
though Kate  Bleasdale, 
chief  executive  of  Sinclair 
Montrose,  insisted  the 
price  was  in  line  with  the 
market  rate  for  private 
health  practices. 

She  said:  “If  you're  self- 
employed  and  cannot  af- 
ford to  take  a morning  off 
work  to  see  your  regular 
GP.  £32  to  walk  in  and  see  a 
doctor  at  once  is  good 
value." 

Ms  Bleasdale,  a former 
ward  sister  at  Putney  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  left  the 
National  Health  Service  10 


Shoemaker 
feels  pinch 


As  Chamberlain 
Phipps  goes  into 
administration, 

Pauline  Springett 

reports  on  the  fall-out 

THE  shoe  industry 
was  plunged  deeper 
into  gloom  yester- 
day when  the  Brit- 
ish operation  of 
struggling  shoe  manufac- 
turer. Chamberlain  Phipps, 
went  into  administrative 
receivership  with  debts  of 
about  £30  million. 

The  move  has  put  the  jobs 
of  Chamberlain's  430  UK  em- 
ployees at  risk.  A spokesman 
for  Arthur  Andersen,  the  ac- 
countancy firm  called  in  to 
run  the  receivership,  said 
that  trading  would  continue 
as  usual  for  the  moment 
■‘The  plan  is  to  stabilise  the 
business  and  seek  to  sell  it  on 
as  a going  concern,"  he  said. 

The  receivership  follows 
last  month’s  announcement 
by  shoe  company  C & J Clark 
that  it  was  axing  1.400  staff. 
That  move  brought  to  more 
than  2,000  the  number  of  ho- 
siery and  footwear  workers  to 
have  lost  their  jobs  in  the  past 
few  months  in  the  UK. 

First  Lotus  axed  260  staff  in 
Stafford,  followed  by  Peter 
Black,  which  made  400  redun- 
dant In  Leicestershire. 

Chamberlain's  UK  factories 
are  located  in  Leicester,  Yeo- 
vil and  Northampton.  They 
produce  materials  and  compo- 
nents for  footwear  — items 
such  as  plastic  and  leather 
linings.  Their  output  is  used 
to  manufacture  Chamber- 
lain's own-brand  shoes, 
which  are  produced  abroad, 
as  well  as  in  the  making  of 
shoes  of  rival  manufacturers. 


Sullivan . . . 25pc  stake 

The  Andersen  spokesman 
stressed  that  the  receivership 
does  not  involve  Chamber- 
lain’s overseas  business.  The 
company,  which  employs 
about  2,000  people  abroad,  has 
shoe  factories  in  the  US,  Can- 
ada, Hong  Kong.  India  and 
France. 

The  spokesman  said  the 
receivership  had  been  caused 
by  cash-flow  difficulties. 
“This  is  a highly  competitive 
market  and  we  have  had  a 
second  successive  summer  of 
qniet  trading  in  shoes,”  he 
said. 

Chamberlain,  which  was 
floated  in  August  1994  at  a 
price  of  16Sp  per  share,  has 
issued  two  profits  warnings 
in  the  past  nine  months.  The 
company’s  shares  were  sus- 
pended yesterday  at  lip  after 
its  main  bankets,  led  by  Bank 
of  Scotland  and  Credit  Lyon- 
nais, demanded  immediate 
repayment  of  their  outstand- 
ing loans. 


After  the  second  profits 
warning  in  May.  when  it  pre- 
dicted it  would  show  a loss  for 
the  year  to  the  end  of  March 
1996  and  that  it  would  not  pay 
a final  dividend,  Chamber- 
lain's day-to-day  running  was 
taken  over  by  company  doc- 
tor Archie  Poulson,  who  be- 
came acting  chief  executive. 

At  that  time,  Chamberlain 
said  it  had  been  badly  affected 
by  strikes  in  France,  which 
had  exacerbated  its  cash-flow 
difficulties.  Since  Its  flota- 
tion, the  company  has  been 
trying  to  restructure  its  oper- 
ations. 

It  was  taken  to  the  stock 
market  by  the  American  ven- 
ture capitalist  Dan  Sullivan, 
who  now  has  a 25  per  cent 
stake  in  the  company.  Mr  Sul- 
livan received  a bonus  of 
£293,000  for  his  work  on  the 
flotation.  That  was  part  of  a 
remuneration  package  of 
£601,000  he  received  for  1995. 

UK  shoe  manufacturers  are 
blaming  their  difficulties  on 
Increased  competition  from 
overseas  rivals  who  have 
much  lower  costs.  Three- 
quarters  of  all  footwear  in  the 
UK  is  imported  and  experts 
expect  that  proportion  to  rise. 

One  analyst  said  yesterday: 
"The  main  problem  is 
cheaper  imports  from  the  Far 
East.”  China's  labour  costs 
are  one-tenth  of  those  in  the 
UK.  This,  together  with  the 
disappointing  shoe  sales  in 
foe  UK  this  summer,  has 
badly  affected  the  UK  produc- 
ers. There  is  also  chronic 
over  capacity,  with  high 
streets  bristling  with  shoe 
shops. 

Nevertheless,  some  UK 
shoe  companies  appear  to  be 
shaping  up  under  the  stress. 
Possibly  die  best  example  of 
this  is  the  private  Northants- 
based  company,  R Griggs, 
which  makes  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Dr  Martens. 


Brazil  first  with  male  Pill 


Chris  MHiltl 

MsuBcal  Corr—poncfaMit 

THE  battle  to  make  a safe 
and  effective  “male  Pill" 
was  stepped  up  yester- 
day when  a Brazilian  phar- 
maceutical company  said  it 
would  begin  the  world's  first 
production  of  an  approved 
contraceptive  next  year. 

Luis  Francisco  Pianowski, 
industrial  director  of  the  firm 
Hebron  de  Caruaru.  said  the 
contraceptive  pill,  to  be  mar- 
keted as  NofertU,  was  tased 
on  a substance  extracted  from 
cotton  seed.  _ 

During  the  two  years  of  its 

development  it  has  been 
tested  on  500  men  us  Brazil. 


Africa  and  Asia  and  has  se- 
cured World  Health  Organiza- 
tion approval,  he  said. 

Hebron  plans  to  spend 
SI  million  on  marketing  the 
product,  which  blocks  the  en- 
zyme responsible  for  sperms’ 
maturation  and  could  unlock 
a multi-million  market 

After  a month  of  the  pill-a- 
day  treatment  production  of 
sperm  is  interrupted.  Over  95 
per  cent  of  men  resumed  nor- 
mal sperm  production  within 
two  to  six  weeks  of  disecmtln- 
utng  the  treatment.  Mr  Pian- 
owski added.  . . . 

The  substance  extracted 
from  the  cotton  seed  is  known 
as  RossypoL  and  has  been 

widely  studied  in  China.  . 

First  reports  of  its  possible 


use  as  a male  contraceptive 
appeared  in  1978,  but  Chinese 
health  officials  discovered  in 
the  1960s  feat  cooking  with 
crude  cotton-seed  oil  could 
lead  to  male  infertility. 

In  Chinese  studies,  some 
4,000  men  received  gossypol 
for  up  to  four  years;  nearly 
all  became  infertile. 

Other  researchers  around 
the  world,  with  the  WHO'S 
backing,  have  been  looking  at 
gossypol  but  there  has  been 
some  concern  over  possible 
side  effects  — particularly 
kidney  damage. 

In  the  UK  male  contracep- 
tive injections  have  proved 
successful  and  researchers 
are  looking  at  ways  of  turning 
this  method  into  a pill. 


years  ago  and  set  up  her 
first  business  with  a 
£10,000  loan. 

Following  the  flotation  in 
June  of  Sinclair  Montrose 

— formed  from  the  merger 
of  her  business  with  that  of 
chairman  Michael  Sinclair 

— die  now  owns  a stake 
worth  more  than 

£2.6  iTiillinn 

Testing  the  service  yes- 
terday was  42-year-old 
station  cleaner  Edward  Ki- 
vnmri,  who  was  given  a 
check-up  by  Dr  Nick  John- 
son. He  took  Mr  Kivmnri ’s 
blood  pressure,  checked  his 


reflexes  and  his  shoulder 
before  advising  his  patient 
that  he  needed  an  X-ray.  He 
told  Mr  Kivumri  he  had 
damaged  his  shoulder  mus- 
cles, was  suffering  from  a 
condition  known  as  a 
rotated  cuff  injury  and 
would  need  to  make  a 
return  visit. 

Dr  Johnson  said:  "It’s 
your  shoulder  that’s  the 
main  worry,  and  the  type  of 
work  you  do  is  obviously 
aggravating  1L  You  could 
also  do  with  losing  a little 
bit  of  weight” 

Mr  Kivumri  said:  “I 


hardly  ever  get  any  time  to 
go  and  see  my  GP  so  I came 
here  because  it’s  where  I 
work  and  my  manager  told 
me  to  come  here. 

"My  shoulder  has  been 
hurting  for  a year.  I went  to 
see  my  GP  but  he  just  gives 
me  pain-killers.  1 found  Dr 
Johnson  very  friendly  — he 
was  as  good  as  my  GP. 
Some  people  might  think 
that  £32  Is  a lot  of  money 
but  if  it  gets  you  cured  then 
it's  money  well  spent  I will 
be  coming  back  to  see  the 
doctor  here  — I'm  hoping 
that  be  can  cure  me." 


House  price  slide  ‘is  over’ 


Back  from  the  depths 


Net  balance  of  estate  agents  reporting  changes  hi  house  prices,  %. 
40 


Tories  receive 
southern  comfort 
from  claim  that 
negative  equity  is 
fading  fast,  says 
LARRY  ELLIOTT 


Government  hopes  of 

recovering  lost  support 
in  the  key  marginals  of 
southern  England  are  boosted 
today  by  a report  from  estate 
agents  which  concludes  that 
rising  prices  are  rapidly  eat- 
ing into  negative  equity. 

The  Royal  Institution  of 
Chartered  Surveyors  says 
that  for  the  first  time  this  de- 
cade prices  are  Increasing  or 
stable  in  all  regions,  with  the 
pick-up  led  by  London  and  fee 
South-east 

“All  the  economic  condi- 
tions are  in  place  for  prices  to 
continue  rising,  helping  those 
in  negative  equity.”  said  lan 
Perry,  the  RICS  housing  mar- 
ket spokesman. 

“The  strong  showing  in  the 
South  is  particularly  hearten- 
ing, as  around  70  per  cent  of 
homes  in  negative  equity  are 
in  fee  South-east.  South-west 
and  Greater  London.” 

Ministers  believe  the  seven- 
year  housing  market  reces- 


What  estate  agents  are  saying:  % balance  reporting  rise  In  house 
prices  on  previous  quarter. 
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sian  — and  in  particular  the 
million  or  so  borrowers  with 
homes  worth  less  than  the 
outstanding  mortgage  — was 
a key  factor  behind  the  ebb- 
ing of  Conservative  support 

However,  fee  RICS  said 
that  fee  number  of  homes  in 
negative  equity  in  England 
and  Wales  would  fall  to 
100,000  over  fee  coming  year 
as  the  recovery  continued  to 
be  underpinned  by  rising  real 
incomes  and  the  feet  that 
homes  were  “at  their  most  af- 
fordable for  many  years”. 

Higher  prices  had  led  to  an 
increase  in  transactions  and 
the  holiday  season  had  failed 
to  put  the  brake  on  the  year- 
long recovery. 

Thirty-six  per  cent  of  estate 
agents  reported  that  prices 
were  higher  in  the  three 
months  to  July  than  in  the 
previous  quarter,  against 
4 per  cent  indicating  price 
falls. 

The  RICS  said  the  net  bal- 


ance of  32  percentage  points 
was  almost  the  complete 
reverse  of  July  last  year, 
when  there  was  a negative 
balance  of  28  percentage 
points. 

Estate  agents  in  London 
were  the  most  upbeat  with  a 
66-point  balance  testifying 
that  prices  were  rising  in  the 
latest  three  months,  closely 
followed  by  the  South-east  (60 
points}  and  the  South-west  (56 
points).  By  contrast,  prices  in 
the  North,  the  North-west  and 
Wales  were  virtually  static. 

Mr  Perry  said  that  it  was  a 
measure  of  the  market's 
renewed  vigour  that  at  a tra- 
ditionally quiet  time  of  fee 
year  many  agents  had 
reported  that  “there  were  still 
not  enough  new  instructions 
to  meet  demand”. 

He  added:  “As  more  people 
emerge  from  negative  equity, 
the  stock  of  properties  for  sale 
will  rise  and  have  a stabilis- 
ing effect  on  fee  market” 


Sparks  fly  on  competition 


Chris  Barrie 


Government  and  the 
electricity  industry  were 
on  caHlslnn  course  last 
night,  when  it  emerged  that 
many  regional  electricity 
companies  want  to  delay  fee 
introduction  of  competition 
in  household  supply. 

As  Offer,  the  Industry  regu- 
lator, admitted  that  it  was 
considering  the  case  for  a 
phased  start  to  competition, 
the  Ipswich- based  Eastern 
Group  said  it  had  submitted  a 
report  on  behalf  of  most  Rees 
arguing  that  serious  prob- 
lems could  arise  if  competi- 
tion were  to  begin  with  a “big 
bang”  as  planned. 


Competition  is  due  to  start 
on  April  1 1998,  and  Offer 
stressed  that  It  remained 
committed  to  allowing  every 
household  to  choose  its  sup- 
plier from  the  start  day.  But  a 
spokeswoman  said  it  was  to 
consider  the  case  for  phasing 
in  competition. 

An  Eastern  spokesman  said 
“common  sense”  suggested 
problems  could  arise  if  26  mil- 
lion electricity  consumers 
were  allowed  to  switch  sup- 
plier on  the  same  day . 

He  said  competition  could 
be  phased  in  by  allowing 
small  business  users  to 
switch  suppliers  first,  with 
households  following.  Phas- 
ing in  competition  would 
allow  systems  to  be  tested- 


Tbe  Government  said  its 
position  remained  that  com- 
petition should  start  from  the 
scheduled  date. 

The  Trade  and  Industry  De- 
partment is  understood  to  feel 
increasingly  annoyed  with 
the  industry  over  its  reluc- 
tance to  prepare  for  competi- 
tion with  full  vigour. 

Only  last  month  Tim  Eggar, 
then  energy  and  Industry 
minister,  warned  electricity 
companies  that  they  would 
have  to  bear  the  cost  of  fail- 
ure if  they  were  not  ready  for 
competition. 

Offer  is  planning  to  test  com- 
puter systems  needed  to  run  a 
liberalised  market,  but  will  not 
carry  out  trials  by  region  due 
to  contract  complexities. 


Notebook 


Proof  positive  of 
property  pick-up 


Edited  by 

M^Mllner 

LETS  face  it,  estate  agents 
could  hardly  be  de- 
scribed as  the  most  reli- 
able commentators  on  the  UK 
economy.  Over  the  past  seven 
years  they  have  been  guilty  of 
Spotting  more  false  dawns 
than  the  England  cricket 
selectors. 

As  such,  today's  news  from 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Char- 
tered Surveyors  that  the 
housing  market  is  at  last 
starting  to  cook  could  be 
shrugged  off  as  self-seeking 
hyperbole. 

Except  this  time  it  isn't 
The  RICS  survey  is  worthy  of 
serious  study  for  two  reasons. 
First  the  picture  painted  by 
estate  agents  looks  far  less 
like  the  patchy  and  short- 
lived recoveries  seen  earlier 
in  the  1980s  and  more  akin  to 
the  broad  nationwide  ad- 
vances of  the  mid-1980s. 
Prices  were  up  in  every 
region  over  the  past  three 
months,  with  the  pick-up 
pulsing  out  from  London  and 
fee  South-east 
Note,  however,  that  the 
similarities  feus  far  are  with 
fee  mid-1980s  rather  than  fee 
madness  of  1988;  buyers  are 
not  yet  throwing  caution  to 
the  wind.  But  the  signs  of  in- 
creasing confidence  are  un- 
mistakable. 

This  brings  us  to  the  second 
reason  for  believing  the  RICS 
data:  consumers  have  redis- 
covered the  appetite  for 
spending  on  big-ticket  items. 
Demand  for  fee  new  P-regis- 
tration  cars  is  strong,  and 
some  manufacturers  of  up- 
market cookers  are  having 
problems  meeting  orders  on 
time. 

One  expat  returning  to  Brit- 
ain said  that  a noticeable  dif- 
ference from  his  last  visit  was 
the  number  of  off-licence  win- 
dows emblazoned  with 
special  offers  for  champagne. 
A straw  in  the  wind  perhaps, 
but  it  was  only  18  months  ago 
feat  pubs  were  offering  ex- 
tended "happy  hours"  to 
drum  up  a bit  of  custom.  Two 
poor  quarters  so  far  make  it 
unlikely  that  the  Chancellor 
will  hit  his  US  per  cent  target 
for  growth  this  year,  but  next 
year’s  325  prediction  looks 
more  attainable. 


Bundesbank  bets 

1"  HESE  are  dog  days  in  the 
I financial  markets.  Busi- 
I ness  is  somewhere  be- 
tween slow  and  becalmed. 
Events  to  generate  genuine 
trading  opportunities  are  rel- 
atively thin  on  the  ground. 

That  can  spell  danger  for 
policy-makers.  Against  such  a 
background,  attention  focuses 
more  tightly  on  anything  that 
threatens  to  be  price-sensi- 
tive. At  the  same  time,  the 
thinness  of  the  market  means 
feat  price  movements  are 
likely  to  be  exaggerated. 

This  week  attention  will 
centre  on  two  particular 


events.  The  US  Federal 
Reserve's  open  market  com- 
mittee, which  meets  today, 
and  Thursday’s  meeting  of 
the  German  Bundesbank’s 
central  council 

In  general  terms  the  expec- 
tations are  that  despite  the 
strong  growth  in  the  US  econ- 
omy, the  Federal  Reserve  will 
be  content  to  leave  interest 
rates  on  hold.  That  might  not 
be  good  news  for  the  Bundes- 
bank — or  at  least  for  those, 
like  fee  French  authorities, 
who  are  pinning  their  hopes 
on  the  Bundesbank  shaving 
10  to  15  basis  points  off  the 
repo  rate. 

Although  most  commenta- 
tors are  backing  fee  Bundes- 
bank to  cut,  not  everyone 
agrees.  The  doubters  reckon 
that  German  monetary  policy 
is  already  sufficiently  relaxed 
to  keep  the  economic  recovery 
on  track  and  that,  anyway,  it 
is  not  the  German  central 
bank's  mission  in  life  to  stim- 
ulate economic  growth. 

Indeed,  they  argue  that  the 
factor  most  likely  to  push  the 
Bundesbank  to  move  would 
be  a further  fell  in  fee  dollar. 
The  chances  of  feat  happen- 
ing would  not,  however,  be 
enhanced  by  a rise  in  US  in- 
terest rates  this  week. 


Confidence  vote 

PENSION  funds  have 
long  been  blamed  for  the 
poor  performance  of 
British  industry  because  of 
their  hands-off,  short-term  ap- 
proach to  investment  That 
has  resulted  in  short  time 
horizons  in  British  compa- 
nies and  the  kind  of  board- 
room excess  now  being  rolled 
back  by  the  corporate  gover- 
nance revolution. 

That  may  be  changing,  but 
not  all  for  fee  better. 

The  seventh  annual  survey 
of  investment  management 
by  PDFM,  the  asset-manage- 
ment arm  of  UBS,  out  yester- 
day, paints  a mixed  picture. 

First,  fee  bad  news.  It  seems 
that  pension  funds  are  chang- 
ing their  investment  manag- 
ers more  often,  suggesting 
even  greater  short-term  pres- 
sure on  those  who  make  the 
investment  decisions. 

PDFM  reports  that  one  in 
four  erf  the  pension  funds 
which  responded  to  its  survey 
fired  one  of  its  fond  managers 
during  last  year.  That  isa  sig- 
nificant Increase  over  the 
18  per  cent  which  parted  with 
an  adviser  in  the  previous 
year.  While  some  of  the  chum 
may  be  due  to  using  a smaller 
number  of  managers,  and  a 
move  to  more  specialist  firms, 
the  figure  will  still  be  alarm- 
ing for  those  who  can  see 
their  fete  determined  by  the 
next  quarter’s  performance 
figures. 

But  the  good  news  is  that 
Cadbury.  Greenbury  and  the 
rest  seem  to  be  having  some 
effect  It  is  only  a small 
change,  but  the  trend  which 
has  seen  pension  funds  dele- 
gating voting  powers  has 
been  reversed. 

At  the  beginning  of  fee 
1990s,  more  than  one  in  five 
pension  funds  took  responsi- 
bility for  voting  its  shares  at 
company  meetings.  By  1994 
that  proportion  had  slipped  to 
just  15  per  cent.  But  last  year 
the  figure  had  returned  al- 
most to  one  In  five,  still  far 
too  low,  but  a step  in  the  right 
direction. 


EMI  opens  on 
a high  note 


Lisa  Buckingham 


INVESTORS'  love  affair 
with  prospects  for  the  EMI 
music  group  ensured  that 
its  shares  rushed  up  50p  to 
l,460p  at  the  end  of  its  first 
day’s  trading  as  a separately 
quoted  company. 

The  excitement  pushed 
shares  In  the  group  — whose 
recording  artists  include  Tina 
Turner  and  The  Beatles,  and 
owns  the  HMV  record  shops 
— to  a high  of  l,489p  shortly 
after  their  debut. 

But  Thom,  the  less  glamor- 
ous  product  of  Thom  EMI's 
demerger,  planning  a signifi- 
cant expansion  of  its  Crazy 
George’s  chain,  looked  more 
forlorn  as  investors  sold  stock 
to  the  market  leaving  the 
shares  to  close  on  par  at  391  p. 


Thom,  which  largely  com- 
prises the  rental  businesses 
such  as  Rent-A-Center  in  the 
US  and  Radio  Rentals  in  Brit- 
ain. did  see  Its  shares  reach 
409p  at  one  stage. 

But  about  12.6  million 
changed  hands,  compared 
with  only  a quarter  that  num- 
ber in  EMI,  highlighting  the 
comparative  attractions  of 
the  two  groups  to 
shareholders. 

Much  of  the  interest  in  EMI 
stems  from  the  feet  that  it  will 
be  the  only  independent 
music  corporation  in  the 
world  and  could  attract  the 
predatory  attentions  of  rivals 
such  as  Seagram’s  MCA. 

But  the  music  business  has 
also  been  growing  at  between 
7 and  8 per  cent  a year,  assur- 
ing reasonable  profit 
expansion. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 
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12  PIMANCE  and  economics 

Steelworks  heritage 
meets  silicon  future 


PATCHWORK  PROGRESS/The  Scottish 
economy  is  strong  but  still  vulnerable, 
writes  John  Arlidge 


0! 


NE  by  one  the 
i symbols  of  thft  p&st 
{have  fallen.  Clyde- 
'side  cranes  are 
now  heritage  sites, 
engine-sheds  are 
theatres  and  last  month  Ra- 

venscraig’s  rust-red  ore 
chutes  and  grey  cooling 
towers  were  blown  up. 

With  no  steelworks,  the 
countrv  which  once  launched 
the  ships  which  won  an  em- 
pire is  now  officially  post- 
industrial. 

When  Ravenscraig  ran 
down,  the  last  mines  closed 
and  bitter  industrial  disputes 
forced  companies  like  Tunes 
and  Ford  to  abandon  new  in- 
vestment. many  economists 
predicted  a grim  future  up 

n°T?many.  Scotland  is  still  a 
land  where  the  dole  queues 
stretch  ever-longer  with  drug- 
fuelled,  no-hopers  — the 
•‘Trainspotting'’  generation. 

True,  many  parts  of  Edin- 
burgh. Glasgow.  Lanarkshire 
and  Fife  still  suffer  the  effects 
of  economic  decline.  But 
recently,  in  a typically  under- 
stated way.  the  auld  country 
has  begun  to  fight  back,  gen- 
erating a unique  Caledonian 
recovery. 

Forward-looking  partner- 
ships between  the  public  and 
private  sector  have  trans- 
formed Scotland's  economic 
base.  Computers,  cash  ma- 
chines, mobile  phones,  call 
centres  and  financial  services 
arms  have  become  the  dy- 
namic new  face  of  Scotland's 
economy.  Names  like  NEC, 
Motorola,  Compaq  and  Direct 
Line  have  replaced  the  'Craig. 

Much  of  this  new  growth 
has  come  from  the  US  and  the 
Pacific  Rim.  Attracted  by  gen- 
erous grants,  the  Far  East  and 
Silicon  Valley  have  created 
Silicon  Glen,  the  hi-tech  cor- 
ridor that  runs  from  Ayr  to 
Aberdeen. 

Last  year.  Locate  in  Scot- 
land, the  Government's  In- 
ward investment  agency,  at- 
tracted a record  £1  billion  of 
new  projects,  creating  over 
12,500  jobs. 

Drive  across  Scotland  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  these 
days  and  you  cannot  miss  the 
new  wealth;  on  your  right,  at 
Livingston,  the  new  £530  mil- 
lion NEC  semi-conductor  fac- 
tory and  on  your  left,  near 
Motherwell,  the  £500  million 
Chunghwa/Lite-On  complex 
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which  will  make  screens  for 
one-third  of  the  TVs  and  com- 
puters sold  in  Europe. 

Overall,  50,000  Scots  now 
produce  35  per  cent  of 
Europe's  personal  computers 
and  21  per  cent  of  the  conti- 
nent’s integrated  circuits. 

There  are,  of  course,  doubts' 
about  the  long-term  future  of 
the  burgeoning  electronics 
sector.  With  almost  half  of  the 
firms  in  foreign  hands,  ob- 
servers point  out  how  a sud- 
den slump  in  world  markets 
could  precipitate  an  exit 
every  bit  as  sharp  as  the 
recent  arrivals. 

Long-term  success  depends 
on  local  growth  around  the 
overseas  branch-plants.  But 


here  the  record  is  less  encour- 
aging. The  business  birth-rate 
remains  depress  ingly  low, 
something  which  worries 
Professor  Brian  Ashcroft  di- 
rector of  the  Fraser  of  Al- 
lander  Institute,  Scotland’s 
leading  economic  forecaster. 

“There  is  a lot  of  good  news 
in  the  Scottish  economy.  Last 
year  we  outperformed  the 
rest  of  the  UK  and  unemploy- 
ment remains  low.  But  most 
of  the  growth  has  come  in  the 
electronics  sector  and  service 
sector,  while  indigenous  man- 
ufacturing is  performing 
poorly.  In  aggregate  terms, 
the  picture  is  good,  but  there 
are  underlying  difficulties.'’ 

If  new  companies  are  strug- 


gling, Professor  Ashcroft  can 
draw  comfort  from  the  suc- 
cess of  established  firms.  In 
recent  years.  Scottish  busi- 
ness has  begun  to  Bex  its 
muscles  to  protect  its  Inter- 
ests at  home  and  expand 

south  of  the  border. 

Stagecoach,  the  Perth-based 
bus  company,  has  grown  rap- 
idly to  control  15  per  cent  of 
the  UK  market  while  Scottish 

Power  has  taken  over  Man- 
web,  the  Chester-based  elec- 
tricity distribution  company, 
and  Southern  Water. 

Forth  Ports  has  swallowed 
up  Tilbury  Docks  and  Scot- 
tish and  Newcastle  has  taken 
over  Courage,  to  become  Scot- 
land's biggest  company.  With 
British  Energy  selling  off  the 
UK's  nuclear  industry  from 
its  new  headquarters  in  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland's  "blue  chip" 
companies  are  in  rude  health. 
And,  as  it  prepares  tor  a £10 
billion  expansion  in  Atlantic 
waters,  the  oil  industry  is 
buoyant 

With  so  much  activity,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  lat- 
est forecast  from  Business 
Strategies,  the  London-based 
consultancy,  shows  that  Scot- 
land's economy  is  set  to 
motor  strongly  next  year, 
with  GDP  growth  moving  up 
from  an  estimated  2.1  per  cent 
in  1996  to  3.2  percent  in  1997. 

Could  Scotland's  recovery 
be  blown  off  course?  In  the 
short  term,  the  answer  is  no. 
But  looming  constitutional 
change  has  made  the  econo- 
my a political  issue,  raising 
concerns  for  the  future. 

Under  the  abrasive,  com- 
bative Scottish  Secretary, 
Michael  Forsyth,  the  Tories 
warn  that  companies  will 
relocate  south  of  the  border  if 
Labour  uses  its  proposed 
Scottish  parliament  to  impose 
a,‘tartan  tax”. 

So  far,  however,  the  fears 
seem  exaggerated  but  politi- 
cal instability  could  prove 
damaging. 

More  important  is  Scot- 
land’s generous  financial 
settlement  Scotland  has  a 
structural  fiscal  deficit. 
Under  a long-established 
spending  formula,  the 
country  enjoys  10.66  per  cent 
of  UK  revenue,  even  though  it 
only  has  8.8  per  cent  of  the 
population. 

Mr  Forsyth,  who  strongly 
defends  the  formula,  insists 
that  it  would  not  survive  de- 
volution. If  Scotland  has  its 
own  revenue-raising  assem- 
bly, he  insists,  the  English 
will  ask  the  Scots  to  pay  their 
own  way.  In  recent  years,  the 
Scottish  economy  has  bran 
doing  just  that 


What’s  the  point? 

Don't  let  valuable  rewards  slip 
through  your  fingers.  You  can  gain 
Membership  Rewards  Points  on 

virtually  every  purchase  you  make 
with  an  American  Express  Credit, 
Charge  or  Corporate  Card- whether 
you're  shopping  in  the  High  Street  or 
spending  abroad.  Once  you're 
enrolled,  it's  one  of  the  fastest  and 
easiest  ways  to  earn  complimentary 
flights,  hotel  nights,  meals  at 
restaurants  and  more. 

Td  find  out  how  wo  can  help  you 
do  more,  call  now: 
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Spending  sweetener. . .Lakeside  in  Tbunxxi  is  offering  shoppers  a combined  Visa  and  loyalty  card  phoioqrapm;  graham  tiwcr 

More  shoppers  get  credit  for  loyalty 


Roger  Cowe 


Lakeside  shopping 

Centre  in  Thnrrock 
and  American  Airlines 
yesterday  joined  the  grow- 
ing number  of  businesses 
offering  combined  payment 
and  loyalty  schemes. 

Lakeside  has  teamed  up 
with  Midland  Bank  to  offer 
a Visa  card  which  embraces 
the  centre’s  existing  loyalty 
scheme,  while  American 
has  launched  a Royal  Bank 
of  Scotland  MasterCard 
which  clocks  up  points  in 
the  airline's  AAdvantage 
frequent  flyer  programme. 

Such  affinity  or  co- 
branded cards  grew  origi- 


nally through  liaisons  with 
charities  but  the  credit 
card  companies,  eager  to 
build  cardholder  bases, 
have  expanded  the  notion, 
into  the  commercial  sector, 
especially  with  • retailers. 
The  supermarket  chain 
Budgens  launched  a Visa 
card  last  year,  while  earlier 
In  the  summer  Tesco  added 
a payment  card  option  to  its 
loyalty  scheme. 

Lakeside  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  shopping  centre  in 
Europe  or  North  America 
to  expand  the  concept  be- 
yond individual  retailers, 
although  towns  threatened 
by  such  shopping  centres 
are  also  considering  the 
idea. 


Argos  extends 
its  catalogue 


A spokeswoman  for  Lake- 
side said  the  deal  with  Mid- 
land Rank  would  automate 
the  existing  loyalty 
scheme,  which  gives  shop- 
pers bonus  points  for  every 
£1  they  spend  In  the  shop- 
ping centre*-  but  requires 
them  to  get  receipts  vali- 
dated at  a customer  service 
point.  “This  will  'save  cus- 
tomer’s legwork,”  she  said. 

Shoppers  will  continue  to 
receive  bonus  points  at  the 
rate  of  1 for  every  £10  spent, 
entitling  them  to  various 
prizes.  The  card  operates 
like  a normal  Visa  card,  but 
there  is  no  annual  fee. 

While  file  Lakeside  card 
clocks  up  bonus  points  only 
on  spending  at  the  shop- 


News  in  brief 


ping  centre,  holders  of  the 
American  Airlines  Master- 
Card gain  frequent  flyer 
points  on  all  spending  with 
the  card. 

One  AAdvantage  mile 
will  be  earned  for  every  £2 
spent  with  the  card.  The 
miles  can  be  added  to 
others  earned  on  flights 
with  American  and  other 
participating  airlines,  as 
well  as  other  AAdvantage 
scheme  members.  Miles 
can  also  be  redeemed 
against  flights  with  other 
carriers. 

The  card  has  an  annual 
fee  of  £35  and  an  Introduc- 
tory interest  rate  of 
14.8  per  cent  for  the  first 
year. 


to  Holland 


Roger  Cowe 
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CATALOGUE  chain  Ar- 
gos is  heading  for  Hol- 
land in  an  attempt  to 
maintain  Its  dramatic 
growth,  which  has  continued 
in  the  first  six  months  of  the 
year  with  a rise  in  profits  of 
almost  a halt 

Chief  executive  Mike  Smith 
said  yesterday  that  the  com- 
pany's low  prices  had  been 
the  main  factor  but  growing 
consumer  confidence  had 
helped  to  push  up  sales  by  al- 
most a fifth  to  £561  million. 
Pre-tax  profit  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  rose  from  £22  mil- 
lion to  £32  million. 

Looking  to  the  long  term, 
when  British  growth  will  be- 
come more  difficult  Argos 

has  completed  a study  of  con- 
tinental Europe  which  identi- 
| Eed  Holland  as  the  most 
promising  opportunity. 

In  typically  cautious  Argos 
! fash  inn,  the  first  stores  will 
not  open  until  1998  and  the 
initial  target  is  only  five 
shops.  But.  if  the  trial  is  suc- 
cessful, Argos  estimates  that 
it  can  build  a chain  of  70 
Dutch  stores. 

“Holland  is  the  country 
which  has  been  most  success- 
fill  for  UK  retailers,"  Mr 
Smith,  said.  “It  is  closest  cul- 
turally and  in  the  range  we 
can  offer.” 

He  said  the  markets  in 
France  and  Spain  were  domi 
nated  by  hypermarkets,  while 
: the  attractions  of  Germany 
' were  ofifcet  by  tight  controls 
and  a highly  concentrated 
retail  industry. 

But  Mr  Smith  stressed  the 
: long-term  nature  of  the  Dutch 
venture,  predicting  that  it 
was  unlikely  to  make  a profit 
for  four  or  five  years. 

About  40  per  cent  of  the 
! 5,000  lines  in  the  Dutch  cata- 


logue will  be  unique  to  Hoi- 
Land.  That  will  add  costs  in 
buying  and  in  producing  the 
catalogues,  in  addition  to 
extra  distribution  expense. 

The  company  also  contin- 
ues to  expand  in  Britain.  It 
expects  to  open  39  stores  this 
year,  a record  number.  That 
will  take  the  chain  beyond  400 
shops,  with  an  ultimate  target 
of  well  over  500. 

The  new  stores  will  Include 
seven  Call  and  Collect  outlets, 
expanding  the  limited  trial 
which  started  last  year  and 
takes  the  catalogue  format 
into  smaller  locations. 

Unlike  normal  Argos 
stores,  these  small  shops  do 
not  carry  stock.  Customers 
can  order  goods  in  the  shop  Cir 
by  telephone,  and  deliveries 
are  made  from  the  nearest  or- 
dinary store. 

Argos  also  continues  to  de- 
velop its  home-delivery  opera- 
tion, where  sales  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year  grew  by  41  per 
cent  to  £40  million.  The  incen- 
tive and  promotion  business, 
now  called  Argos  Business 
Solutions,  also  grew  strongly, 
with  sales  up  from  £31  million 
to  £39  million. 

Mr  Smith  pledged  to  main- 
tain the  group's  low-price 
stance,  saying  he  would  not 
raise  prices  even  if  he  felt  the 
market  made  It  possible. 
Items  carried  over  from  last 
year’s  catalogue  were  0.1  per 
cent  cheaper  in  the  first  half, 
while  the  reduction  will  be 
lper  cent  In  the  second  half 
of  the  year. 

Despite  pricing  pressure, 
the  profit  margin  grew,  al- 
though some  of  that  increase 
was  due  to  special  factors. 

Investors  were  delighted 
with  the  company’s  perfor- 
mance, especially  a 32  per 
cent  increase  in  the  Interim 
dividend.  The  share  price 
rose  by  14p  to  757p. 


Rebel  Names  scrap 
Lloyd’s  challenge 

A GROUP  of  rebel  UK  Names  decided  yesterday  to  abandon 
plans  for  a Court  of  Appeal  challenge  to  the  reconstruction  plan 
of  Lloyd’s  of  London.  The  1.275-strong  Faying  Names  Action 
Group  (PNAG)  said  it  had  been  unable  to  guarantee  an  extra 
£100.000  to  finance  a continued  legal  battle. 

Last  week  the  High  Court  rejected  PNAG’s  allegation  that  the 
Lloyd’s  rescue  plan  was  unfair.  PNAG’s  chairman,  Tony  Wel- 
ford,  said  the  action  group  would  now  consider  its  options. 

Lloyd's  34UM0  Names  have  until  28  August  to  reject  or  accept 
its  £3.2  billion  rescue  deal.  Lloyd's  is  also  fighting  an  llth-hour 
challenge  in  Virginia  by  100  American  Names  who  claim  the 
deal  violates  US  securities  laws.  The  case,  which  started  yester- 
day, is  expected  to  last  several  days.  — Pauline  Springett 


Telecom  patents  soar 

APPLICATIONS  for  telecommunication  patents  last  year  over- 
took those  for  mechanical  engineering  for  the  first  time , reflecting 
explosive  growth  in  the  communications  industry.  The  Patents 
Office  reported  yesterday  that  the  number  of  telecom  patent 
applications  published  rose  7 per  cent  to  B19  during  ims  mairiwp 

telecoms 'the  most  dynamic  area  of  patent  activity". 

The  South  Korean  industrial  group  Samsung,  which  la  invest- 
ing £450  million  in  an  electronics  plant  in  the  North-east  was 
granted  221  UK  patents  last  year,  far  more  than  any  other 
company.  Foreign  companies  dominated  the  new  patent  rank- 
ings. with  the  best  British  companies,  Marconi  and  British 
Telecom,  in  seventh  and  eighth  positions.  However,  most  of 
Britain’s  most  successful  world- beating  companies  are  in  the 
pharmaceutical  industry,  which  tends  to  seek  European  patents 
covering  Britain. — Nicholas  Bannister 


M&S  bills  clients  twice 

ACOMPOTERotct  at  the  financial  services  centre  of  Maries  & 
Spencer,  the  high  street  retailer,  resulted  in  more  than  40  ooo 
customers  being  billed  twice  for  the  same  amount  About  41  ooo 
ctgmners  wttfa  loan  accounts  were  debited  on  consecutivetays  . 


Medeva  wins  US  licence 

rocarbODS  (CFts).  Medera. 

said  the  Foal  and  Drug  Administration  a ' 
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Racing 


Ron  Cox  previews  the  first  day  of  the  York  meeting  and  expects  last  year’s  big  winner  to  complete  a unique  double 

Hailing  to  eclipse  International  rivals 


EVER  since  Roberto 
stopped  Brigadier  Ge- 
r'ard  in  his  tracks  in 
toe  first  running  of 
uie  juddmonte  Internationa] 

Stakes,  known  then  as  the 
Benson  & Hedges  Gold  Cup, 
back,  in  1972.  there  has  been  a 
special  fascination  with  this 
Group  One  event  which  domi- 
nates the  first  of  three  days' 
top  class  racing  at  York. 

Tbday  is  no  exception.  An- 
other piece  of  Turf  history 
will  be  created  if  Hailing  can 
repeat  last  year’s  win. 

He  would  not  be  the  first 
dual  winner.  Dahlia  and  Ez- 
zoud  have  beaten  hirrn  to  that, 
but  Hailing  is  out  to  become 
the  first  horse  to  win  both  the 
Eclipse  Stakes  and  Interna- 
tional in  successive  seasons. 

Despite  a superb  wins-to- 
nms  ratio  — he  has  won  11  of 
his  last  13  races  — Hailing 
was  in  danger  of  being 
remembered  as  a horse  who 
flopped  on  the  big  occasion; 
until  his  tenacious  repeat  suc- 
cess in  the  Eclipse  last  month. 

Balling's  two  defeats,  in  the 
Breeders’  Cup  and  Dubai 
World  Cup.  are  readily  ex- 
plained. They  were  on  dirt,  a 
surface  be  can  handle  when  , 
tackling  inferior  opposition 
but  clearly  one  he  is  not  best 
equipped  to  deal  with. 

On  grass  Hailing  hn«a  won  I 
on  virtually  everything  from 
firm  to  very  soft,  and  should 
the  forecast  thunderstorms 
cause  a dramatic  change  in 
toe  York  going  be  will  not  be 
inconvenienced. 

In  this  small  field,  with  no 
obvious  front-runner.  Fran- 
kie Dettori  should  be  able  to 
dictate  the  pace  to  suit  him  on 
Hailing. 

However,  the  Godolphin 
horse  can  be  produced  with  a 
telling  turn  of  foot  if  neces- 
sary. as  he  showed  in  last 
year's  race  when  quickening 
clean  away  from  Bahri  to  win 
by  three  and  a half  lengths  — • 
a performance  which  had 
winning  jockey  Walter  S win- 
bum  shaking  his  head  in  dis- 
belief at  the  sheer  power  be- 
neath him. 

Dettori's  tactical  aware- 
ness. allied  to  Halling’s  cour- 
age, are  two  good  reasons 
why  the  five-year-old  can  con- 
firm latest  Sandown  form 
with  the  younger  Bijou 
d’lnde. 

The  International  has  also 
been  a tough  race  for  three- 
year-olds  in  recent  years, 
with  only  two  wins  for  the 
Classic  generation  since  1984. 

Bijou  d’lnde.  on  his  first  at- 
tempt at  a mile  and  a quarter, 
pressed  Hailing  all  the  way  to 
the  line  at  Sandown.  Beaten  a 
neck,  and  slightly  hampered 
by  the  winner  in  the  last  few 
strides,  he  is  rightly  fancied 
by  connections  to  take  his 
revenge  on  what  should  be 
faster  ground. 

This  race  is  not  merely  a re- 
match, though.  First  Island  is 
a much-improved  petfbrmer 
who  has  shown  a high  class 
turn  of  foot  to  win  at  Royal 
Ascot  and  Goodwood,  where 
he  beat  Chamwood  Forest  in 
the  Sussex  Stakes. 

The  bare  form  suggests  he 
needs  to  improve  again,  but  if 
Hailing  and  Bijou  dlnde  get 
involved  in  a scrap  too  soon. 
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Return  match . . . Hailing  (right)  and  Bijou  d’lnde,  first  and  second  at  Sandown  last  month,  meet  again  at  York  today 


Michael  Hills  may  have  toe  i 
last  laugh  on  First  Island. 
Geoff  Wragg’s  colt  has  toe 
clear  beating  of  French  raider 
Grape  Tree  Road  on  a line  of 
form  involving  Glory  Of  Dan- 
cer and  Tamayaz. 

Ante-post  odds  of  6-1  about 
Spectrum  would  look  good 
value  if  one  could  be  sure  last 
season's  Champion  Stakes 
winner  was  back  to  his  best 
but  he  has  been  absent  since 
running  disappointingly  at 
Newbury  in  May. 

Hailing  (3.10)  comes  here 
firing  on  all  cylinders  and  it 
will  take  a good  one  to  beat 
him.  No  doubt  Dettori  would 
settle  for  this  one  prize,  but 

he  bus  the  pnh'ntiH)  to  take 

today’s  card  by  stann. 

The  Italian  has  a full  book 
of  rides  and  a four-timer  Is 
not  out  of  fee  question  cm  Ber- 
lin Blue,  Hailing,  Mods  and 
Grey  Shot 

Mans  (3.45)  looks  every 
inch  the  ideal  St  Leger  horse. 
He  would  prefer  more  gtve  in 
the  ground,  but  this  course 
will  suit  him  a lot  better  than 
Goodwood  where  he  finished 
best  erf  all  when  a close  fourth 


behind  St  Mawes  in  toe  Gor- 
don Stakes.  Luca  Cumani's 
colt  had  been  sidelined  with 
sore  shins  after  finishing 
third  to  Santillana  at  San- 
down in  April  He  looks  sure 
to  come  on  for  his  latest  run. 
but  it  Is  hard  to  know  what  to 
make  of  Dushyantor. 

The  unlucky  Derby  second 
is  to  be  held  up  after  having 
more  use  made  of  him  in  Ire- 
land, but  he  showed  no  spark 
whatsoever  at  The  Cmragh 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  he  can  bounce  back 
from  a hard  race  at  Epsom 
and  a series  of  hard  gallops  at 
Newmarket 

In  toe  Melrose  Handicap. 
Dettori  rides  Berlin  Blue 
(2.35)  for  trainer  Bill  Watts. 
This  progressive  stayer  runs 
in  the  Sheikh  Mohammed 
colours  and  it  is  surely  signif- 
icant that  toe  jockey  prefers 
him  to  toe  John  Gosden- 
trained  Liefling,  from  the 
same  ownership. 

The  Lonsdale  Stakes  will 
probably  see  Dettori  out  in 
front  again  with  the  game 
Grey  Shot  (4.45)  answering 
his  every  call. 


Carson  booked  to  ride 
Ambassador  in  the  Ebor 


A MBASSADOR  will 
ZA  take  his  chance  in 
/ Vtomorrow’s  Tote  Ebor 
Handicap  at  York.  Doubts 
had  been  expressed  about 
Barry  Hills's  colt  running 
bat  yesterday  a spokes- 
woman for  toe  stable  said: 
“The  plan  is  to  run  Ambas- 
sador in  the  Ebor  and  Wil- 
lie Carson  rides.” 

A ray  of  hope  also  ap- , 
peared  for  those  who  have 
supported  Snow  Princess  in 
the  build-up  to  the  raoe. 
Lord  Huntingdon,  her 
trainer,  who  had  been  wor- 
ried that  underfoot  condi- 
tions would  be  too  firm  for 
the  filly,  walked  the  course 
yesterday  and  was  pleased 
with  what  he  found. 

“I  thought  they  had  done 
a pretty  good  job,”  he  said. 
"Although  the  ground  is 


about  right  in  toe  final  six 
furlongs,  it  is  still  firm  in 
the  back  straight,” 

“I  will  speak  to  Lord 
Weinstock  but  much  de- 
pends on  the  weather.  If  it 
is  cool  and  overcast  on 
Wednesday  it  may  be  the 
ground  is  good  but  if  we 
were  to  have  a hot  day  then 
there  could  be  problems.” 

Huntingdon  said  the  filly 
is  well  and  has  made  con- 
tingency plans,  adding: 
"She  is  entered  in  a Listed 
race  in  Ireland  on  Saturday 
but  again  the  ground  over 
there  is  good  to  firm  so  we 
will  have  to  see.” 

John  Smith,  York's  clerk 
of  the  course,  confirmed 
the  going  as  good.  “I 
watered  for  a very  short 
time  on  Saturday  and  again 
last  night.  The  ground  is 
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Paralympics 

Three  golds 
for  Britain 
on  the  track 


Richard  Redden  in  Atlanta 


WORLD  records  con- 
tinued to  tumble  in 
Atlanta  as  Britain 
gained  their  first 
gold  medals  on  the  trade. 

David  Holding,  a 28-year- 
old  from  Kettering,  twice 
broke  the  100  metres  record 
in  toe  semi-finals  and  final  of 
toe  T53  class  for  wheelchair 
competitors,  winning  his  gold 
medal  to  l*L49sec. 

Stephen  Payton,  from  Liv- 
ingston. could  be  particularly 
proud  of  his  achievement- 
The  19-year-old  had  been  told 
by  specialists  that  he  would 
never  run  again,  but  he  took 
the  400m  gold  medal  in  toe 
T37  minimum  cerebral  palsy 
class  and  set  a world  record  of 
54.23sec.  "I  knew  I was  in 
with  a chance  of  gold  and  at 
120  metres  I decided  to  kick 
out,”  he  said.  "I  couldn’t  be- 
lieve how  fast  1 went" 

A third  gold  went  to  22-year- 
old  Caroline  bines  from  Cou- 
par  in  the  100  metres,  the  T34/ 
35  class  representing  slightly 
more  severe  cerebral  palsy. 

In  the  pool,  meanwhile, 
Jody  Cundy,  a below-th e-knee 
amputee  from  Wisbech,  set  a 
world  record  of  lmin  02.44sec 
in  the  Si 0-category  lDOm 
butterfly. 

Chris  Holmes,  the  partially 
sighted  Cambridge  graduate 
who  has  competed  at  three 
Paralympic  Games  and  was 
the  most  successful  British 
competitor  in  Barcelona  in 
1992  with  six  gold  medals  and 
one  silver,  began  his  Atlanta 
campaign  with  a silver  medal. 

He  clocked  Zmin  23.84sec  in 
the  men's  B2  200m  medley, 
won  by  Australia's  Kingsley 
Bulgarin  in  2.22.45.  Both  men 
were  almost  five  seconds  in- 
side the  old  mark  which  had 
stood  since  1984. 

Holmes,  although  not 
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Tennis 


overly  disappointed,  believed 
that  with  better  funding  he 
could  have  improved  as  dra- 
matically as  Bulgarin.  "The 
improvement  we  are  seeing 
in  the  pool  is  amazing,”  he 
said.  "Bulgarin  beat  me  fair 
and  square,  but  a lot  of  what 
we  are  seeing  here  symbolises 
the  difference  between  Brit- 
ain and  toe  way  other  nations 
are  pursuing  their  sport. 

"He  has  been  able  to  train 
in  Australia  a 100  per  cent 
more  for  the  past  four  years. 
He’s  getting  £10,000  funding  a 
year,  paid  by  his  state,  which 
is  bound  to  have  an  effect.  Ad- 
mittedly l have  spent  time  in 
the  last  year  finishing  my 
course  at  King's  College  and 
it  has  certainly  had  an  effect 
on  my  swimming.  But  when 
you  compete  against  someone 
who  Is  virtually  a profes- 
sional athlete  it’s  always  go- 
ing to  have  a major  impact. 

"I  went  under  my  personal 
best  by  five  seconds,  but  bats 
off  to  him,  he  swam  a really 
good  race.  But  when  I get  him 
on  to  the  sprint  freestyle,  that 
will  be  my  territory." 

Other  British  medallists 
were  Giles  Long,  who  took 
gold  in  the  S8  category  of  the 
100m  butterfly,  and  Tim  Red- 
dish with  silver  in  the  B2 
200m  medley.  Kenneth 
C-airns,  a tetraplegic  from  Er- 
skine  in  Renfrewshire,  fin- 
ished second  to  the  amazing 
Andrej  Zatko  from  Slovakia 
in  the  men’s  S3  50m  butterfly; 
the  7.000  crowd  at  Atlanta's 
Aquatic  Centre  erupted  with 
applause  as  Zatko.  with  virtu- 
ally no  arms,  powered  home 
to  win  in  another  Paralympic 
record  of  lmin  11.23sec. 

Hie  blind  swimmer  Trischa 
Zorn,  the  host  nation’s  dar- 
ling of  toe  pool,  had  every 
right  to  be  hailed  as  a golden 
girl  by  the  American  press 
after  winning  her  40th  Para- 
lympic gold  medal. 


Sampras  serves  up  his  fifth 
final  victory  of  season 


good  bnt  we  will  not  be 
watering  again  due  to  the 
threat  of  rain.” 

Ladbrokes  report  Ebor 
support  for  Mary  Reveley’s 
Foundry  Lane,  who  is  now 
12-1  from  16’s.  Harbour 
Does  leads  toe  market  at 
4-1  followed  by  7-1  Bean- 
champ  Jade,  8-1  Ambassa- 
dor and  10-1  Snow 
Princess. 

Lady  Berries,  who  trains  1 
Harbour  Dues,  received  a 
big-race  boost  at  Windsor  i 
yesterday  with  Maralinga. 

Her  four-year-old  made 
all  toe  running  in  toe  BAA 
Bonusprint  Freeqnent 
Buyer  Stakes  under  a confi- 
dent ride  by  Declan  O'Shea, 
the  former  Irish  champion 
apprentice  who  has  now 
ridden  five  winners  for  the 
Sussex  trainer. 


York  card  with  guide  to  the  form 


PETE  SAMPRAS  main- 
tained his  record  of  win- 
ning every  final  he  has  ap- 
peared in  this  year  when  he 
beat  Goran  Ivanisevic  7-6. 7-5 
to  win  the  RCA  Champion- 
ship in  Indianapolis. 

It  was  the  world  No.  l's  fifth 
title  since  January,  although 
his  last  tournament  victory 
was  in  April  at  toe  Japan 
Open. 

For  Ivanisevic  toe  defeat 
meant  that  he  is  still  waiting 
for  his  first  tournament  win 
in  toe  United  States,  having 
lost  also  in  his  three  previous 
finals,  in  1990  at  Long  Island, 
1991  at  New  Haven  and  ear- 
lier this  year  in  Key  Bis- 
cayne.  However,  the  Croatian 
did  have  the  consolation  of 
reaching  1,000  aces  in  a year 
for  the  second  time  in  his 
career  by  serving  15  winners. 
Alex  O’Brien  justified  the 


Folkestone 


wild  card  he  received  from 
the  organisers  of  the  Pilot  Pen 
International  in  New  Haven 
by  defeating  Jan  Siemerlnk  in 
straight  sets  in  the  final.  In  a 
serve-dominated  match  toe 
world  No.  169,  who  had  ac- 
counted fra-  the  top  seed  Yev- 
geny Kafelnikov  and  Austra- 
lia's Mark  Fhilippoussis,  took 
the  first  set  on  a tie-break  and 
won  the  second  6-4. 

O’Brien,  a 26-year-old 
Texan  who  won  the  national 
collegiate  title  while  at  Stan- 
ford University,  is  the  lowest- 
ranked  player  to  have  won  a 
title  this  year. 

The  Olympic  champion 
Lindsay  Davenport  continued 
her  fine  form  since  Atlanta  by 
defeating  Alike  Huber  of  Ger- 
many 6-2, 6-3  to  win  the  Acura 
Classic  at  Manhattan  Reedh  in 
California.  She  had  beaten 
Steffi  Graf  in  the  semi-final. 
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•IB  ooani  LORD OUYIW (11)  CD)  WJarvI* 6-6-7 JHI4 

STS  020130  MnnrraJOLSOM  (SOHO)  ft  Kodgaa  7-6-4 . ..  _iOnmtl 

S17  6D2T22  ROtmOCSY  IRm  (12)  (CD)  (BF)J  Barry  6-6-4 J Carrol! a 

SIS  402121  ROYAL  DOME  (10)  (d  II  Wad  4-6-3 OCtrtmlS 

SIB  *23214  SAYBI(IB) (D)  U Ugher  7-*-3 RStrwd  12 

S20  01434  STWFB (52] (D)UNEuMrt* 44-0 OrdeObeeaS 

SCI  TQ122  KanSAWa (43) (D) (BF) S BourUig 3-7-12 JOrtraS* 

622  2Dri40TKXWAD(6)(0}DMenoUa3-7-« fcfArai At 

TOP  FORM  TTWrTtar  a,  OrAI*  Tataadora  T.PooMr  Baraoa  9 
U8Si  TSar  S • S 0 ftaflaad  204  (M  Mnrtao)  20  M 

■Hflayi  6-1  Dcwtft  Bource.  9-1  Tils.  Dtxftto  Spteodota.  ID-1  Cyctna  t Lad,  Opdoia  Open,  12-1  Royal 
Dora.  Odom  Rand,  U-1  Had.  Benzc*.  Baytn  TTnaiiirt 

row  OU  BC  - DOUBU  BOUMCartaadWt  over  If  or.  ran  on  aaB.  tan  31  by  Coanal  Btut  (Qooduood  61 
toftOH-FM 

TSJ62  Lad  to dDAclaar  war  II  oaL  MtyM  on  raB.  Ha  « by  Boetn  Joaww  IRlpon  tlnep.  Gd). 

DOUBLE  SPUADOm  Tractad  Nadars,  led  om  If  ouL  ran  oa  walL  Ural  BATIN  (no  WBjl  3L  BENZOE 
(rtc  4l»  * a ray  Id  (ton.  a irao.  Qo» 

HA»j|£d  mol  IM  m*.  7th  of  B.  Ha  9.  IP  BoMei  (Asco!  9 Ira.  Qd^mL 

CYRANO*  LAO:  Led  arau  approaching  Ural  hotouft  4ih  o(  9,  tan  a, » UonaasiUi  fTarmoah  a,  Cd^nO- 
BDOOb  Haadwpy  21  om.  W waido  (naltiitoaft  nan  Kn  n (Thirn  ■ hqL  QdFa). 

OPTKWB  OPBfc  Kaadxsj  sndor  ormara  21  ooL  atoyad  on  «ra».  Mn  3 by  Sowar  (Upon  a hep,  Qdl. 
OOLBSM  NUNIk  Every  chaoca  tnpl  furtona.  iwiWe  U quUan.  3rd  of  tt  Ma  XL  In  Pearl  d'Amr 
Wranartafira.fl*FW 

4*45  UUBRALE  STAKB  Cm  C1SJM4 

B01  1W451  BET  SHOT (TS)(D) I Bakftng4-»-6 XDaWHS 

902  3-01211  CSSRie  (38)  fCKDjD  Mdfley  4-9-4 WCararaT 

605  S92-334  ALWAYS  ALOOF  (61)  (D)MSb>ra  6-9-1 ■ I rUraa  1 

664  0MS8D-  AOCHOftdJMSl  (**4)  PKetaMy 4-6-1  J Raid  9 I 

606  198-253  LATAHAAB (SQ (D) ft AkenarH S-9-I TOAa8 

S06  M-1654  I ANNAImnD(TS)  fC)  B Hllla  4-9-1 MAI 

607  164011  BBtATMl  ft  at  IP1 H Cyril  AA.1  >SNto»8 

TOP  FOMTVSr  (bay  Shat  S,CalwteT 

imMAUSwIBDTBOn  10-91  Rt  IH  iilnn)6ira 

BoRtoft  7-4  Grey  Sncl,  5-2  Craenc.  6-1  Baastam.  6-1  AhraveAfcct  7-1  Sarsnartno,  12-1  LaMiaab,  26-1 
AneaorCiew  7 mm 

PORN  aum  - CREV  SHOT!  Made  all.  all  on.  naai  Lear  Will*  ■ taad  (Goodaoad  an.  QoAl). 

AUMYS  ALOOft  He«d  WL  ran  OB  iramimooLAh  07.HB6,  u CUsMc  end*  (RoyM  AiB0t&n4l,  QdFm). 
euvei  Led  Dnal  kirioog.  tea!  Warn  s Paradse  SB,  LATAKAAB  UK 901 3rd  016.  Kn  ZA.  eo  atti  tnd 
tortosg  |Yot»  im  a hep.  Qd]. 

ABWosamft  Arms  In  rear  ■*•>  Wi  o!li  tan 2C.  M RrR  Mo  [Dprenrad  im 6L Hwwyl 
SAMHIBINO  Hdran  aid  no  heeraav  trial  3L4ih  otB.  bin  B.  Id  Salmon  Ladder  (OeadaDadlm  41  nqt 
OSF64 

BSManora  Ltd  apptucMiis  hmi  hatong.  beu  Uaral  Praaaara  Ha  IGesdacw  1«  ttlKPe  GAF04. 

5>*l  5 OOLMITM  HAWHCAP  CVO  71  B«1^90 

1 9)2143  RQ1XRO BOY (82) M W EaratCy  6-7 LDMarll 

2 431  HA2fAIT(16)B  I41IS  S-1 M Ml  11 

2 522  SHDUBUTABA  (IS)  (BF)  V SSXtC  8-4  JMI 

4 41J  D6M0UT10MiaAM(17}JWnBB-fl — IIMa} 

6 4)1  ZUOUH  (30)  B Hmtbury  64 ajDwl 

• D61  DKUBUD(1B)(D)RHniKiaa-a  MBWayl* 

7 3515  ROWS  II9HWHI II PCON  6-1  Q Carter  6 

6 062613  WOfTH SYUPHOWT (1 1) (g) P Hafam T-g  - ICml 

• 441  CHBDKEEn«IHT(2S}lftaJ  Ramadan  7-12 JBdaa6 

10  20621  CHARLTDM  smOR)  (6)  (tfe  ex)  R HodgH  7-11 JWal 

11  05D13  POnONF1RIO(6)UI6EMerOy7-to BdrBArrelO 

It  604114  BKHARiraO  EVE(4B)C  ABen7-lO  RMrCi  Bwy  (6)  » 

TOP  RRNI  nHh  Dam  nIBTiai  Ilia  6.  WhiaanWan  7,  HaaaSi 
1BSS:  Braotas  Cfetra  2 9 > K Mm  1R-9  (lbs  J taaadRO  TS  era 

BaOtra  4-1  Haaat,  6-2  Demoiium  Uad.  6-1  Debs  BM.  7-1  Staanwm.  B-l  Solera  Boy.  ChenAat 
ngtL  ZueadL  KM  CsariBn  Sprmft  >3-1  Pension  Find.  I2nan 

POMl  OUDE  - HAW  AIT:  Lao  fajl  tinroft  (rat  Coraon  Easel  a sect  (LtaOMd  B.  OtfFMt. 

DBtOUTUM  NAN:  Hararay  lao.  r*»  on  aan.  bin  a by  IA»  Saavra  (Herarart*  tt  tqL  WFm). 
OKKW  Boat  Led  anv  ora  Iwtons  ouL  um  Zareou  HI  lOdodacon  7L  Q»6ni 

SHOflKATARAiTfaAw  leader*,  no  mam  nsMa  final  Imhnift  «n  29  By  MMton  fNewGaatM  7L  GcLFm) 

nun  ROYI  vm  leader,  a*  qmeun  Bade  traf  Irtna.  3rd  of  B.  Ui  *,  K Ken  In  Uw  (Upon  fit  06 

FmJ 

zusuob  iub  vnualy  au  am  oeeiae  ACnoBse  a lYarasan  6L  Fim. 

CUSR0KK  PUBMTVLad  taalds  Baal  hahiaft  bad  TotoMo  a head  (Noi&sgbarn  9L  Od-FroL 

• BUnkered  fcr  the  Ora  tune  — YORK;  23S  Bowled  Ovez-.4J5MalteaaUa,  SUsat 
BsmsahRL 


UOCraAmv 
3-23  Riaing  Spray 


UO  Don  Papa 


Steal  law  beat  rear  St  flatraOeorMB  ifcra*  peertaa  Mhtraa. 
2.20  SHAmnS8JUN0STAnS2YD7tt2A70 

1 S40 

2 154310 

S 82514 

4 005302 

5 454625 

« 0 

7 00 

a oo4 


OMWdi 

-RHoQMaO 

_PlloCafaa(3)3 


n — f M Heavenly  Dancer.  11-4  SpomUtdo.  4-1  Grmrfsh  Led.  11-2  Dashing  RodoMta.  7-1  Gh»y 
OuaarBame.  I2-1  Wnceas  Ot  Heonr,  16-1  Us  Draft.  S mini  in: 

2.50  40IW  MnCARTHY  KABSN  HLUST  STAKES  BYO  Tf  C3.743 

1 3 IBACaWSBOT (SB)Q  lata  6-11 ORMaeMsT 

2 a CHAincAits  DAUOKrra  m p core  a-n enran 

3 COaTROL FREAK  A Foster  B-11 JDtattpje 

4 COWTHARBSM  Sntrte  6-11 -Pm4Eddwy4 

5 SWUM  C BrOUn  B-IT  — S Sandora  S 

• 06  HADAWAH  (S6)  J Dunlpp 6-11 TS|aMaB 

7 MDTB24AH  H TbuTmm  JortU  B-1 1 — ft  96l  8 

B THE  6S-LAVS  M PmacocB-’i onrfHiMi 

BaBbam  2-1  Coardaraa.  n-*  Murbah,  8-1  BsacnranL  HaMwah.  9-1  EpsUoa.  The  In-Lara  Braasara 


3.25  sramanavs  sTAiuon  aooa  MAaowAP  im  4(  OA43 

1 DQN16  0mnMCtiAaAni(aS)(D)(BF)T  MBs  44-10 RHBMB 

2 263(01  CLASSIC  BEAUTY  [S)(B»ai}R  Harrto  S-M AMw4cra  1 

2 S030BI  RMW  STRAY f4)(Bai  «0  (CD)  CHorgan  5-6-13  .-J>aol  Bddary  6 

4 320151  ZBiBA  (14)  (D)  Mrs  HUacai4ev  44-4 TSfsafc.8 

6 13-5404  BOCOUAIRB  BAY  (6)  (D)  M Boton  6-S4  DaaOUl 

A OMHD-ARABOa  (400)  MHaynaa  6-7-10 — MAdwas4 

TOP  POBN  T1FS«  OracaaMi  AsM  B,  RMng  Spray  7 

•safer  9-4  Rocraiaiaa  Bay.  11-4  BMog  Spray.  3-1  Clas*  Beamy.  5-1  Qraenaldi  Again.  6-1  ZeHa.25-1 
Ammon.  6«— ra 

4.00  mm  1 1 ms i bmihiiiii  inmnsniirn ttiktii  hi  i i mi 

1 864-4  MAKAM(fS>PMaiin  4-W StarUnl 

2 00  CAM T1«31(1S)TMauBnton 3-8-0 -TSpMmt 

g paaao  to  wr(ii)i4i>ramm  3-9-0 o Trauma 

4 0-0  OI*DRaAliriB)B  Small  3-9-0 SMfeBl 

6 OBUBO  SRAWMSBY (2B) P Hawhng 3-9-0 PmdMaryT 

6 30-  tt.DOHIAg11>Alhd»3-6-»  RMfeS 

7 0 SWETSEHHnn (Bn KConngrtdge 3-64 -BIRInrarl 

TOPrOIB6TB>S»ttoriferh7».BMfe4TnHa6 

lilbp  2-1  Nakamr.  5-2  Fa/ tea  To  HU.  Il-t  GhMneky.6-1  Dm  Dream.  U-1  Sraet  Seventeen,  a Dma, 
33-1  Cane  Diem.  7 rawer* 

4w30  HMB  HAIOBI UMTB)  STAKBS  61  C2£S1 


nfeat 

AMS 

Mail 

Uay4* 


2 200520 

2 0000-30 

4 0-0504 

6 204002  

TOP  ran  TlPfe  Dm  Pape  S,  Sehenr  H6ge  7 

Beltfect  2-1  Doe  Itepe,  9-4  Scissor  Ftdgft  11-2  SestbaOwy.  9-1  Fans  The  Fubaa.  Radar*  Omni 

5.00  PAUL  COOK  APPWnCE  WUBNCAP  SVO  2m  BSfM  C2.TS2 

1 QB-niaiOtgpoiaBW4airaFiBHHi.n-T  ..  . 1 " Tiallte  T 

2 5-0135  GAKDU  28B0KB  (S)  (C)  B tterwood  9-3  Day*  Harweor)  (5)  2 

9 (MC5I3  JAMUCABHJCHfT(13){D)JMfflsB-l Kwg 

4 320226  BO  WITH  THE  WHS  (16]  II  Bat  6-0 ~l  r. Win  ill  m I 

5 1C122  nrmnicapmURl (24) c Praam M AhaaaCaefe(3)1 

• 0-8734  PKFGCT  C3FT  (12)  P Cnla  B-6 IT..14  mr  rami 

7 050563  BEOTS I0OIIT (12)  JoM Barry  B-7 PtaGBtaS 

0 DOGX)  QLOWMO  RODS  (24)  C Allen  7-K) aS-^pq.^. 

TOP  pom  -TW*  Jraalrar  Hafe  i Mara  Pad*  7.  CraSe  feme,  a 


HHafemCBtS* 

TOP  PORN  T«r  Jratakra  Flgfe  a,  Mhwnea  Rader  7,  Caada  SmoBa  • 

p»ffl8r.  ^ -fentehan  Ftm.  5-1  Camta  SmehaL  S-l  Go  W»  Tha  amid,  Ora  POML 

7-1  Fertea  BIS.  S-1  Ueg ■ uirnery, 3D-7  Ghnrtotg  fit&te-  Trnraira 
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Soccer 


Hoddle  sets 
sail  on  tide 
of  optimism 

David  Lacey  says  f£tf’S32& 
Thursday’s  England 
squad  must  build  on  ^ 
legacy  of  Venables 


/ nf  \/pnflhlfiS  sWP  reminded  the  nation  that 

f OT  VW  ldUlt»  England's  footballers  are  not 
so  far  behind  the  world’s  best 
LENN  HODDLE  will  In  terms  of  technique  as  is 
announce  his  first  sometimes  imagined-  There  Is 
England  squad  on  still  a gap  to  be  made  up  but 
Thursday.  Ten  days  the  arrival  on  the  intenui- 
Moldova.  he  will  tional  stage  of  the  likes  of 
e task  of  ensuring  Anderton,  McManaman.  Red- 
land  are  among  the  knapp  and  the  Nevilles,  with 


later,  in  Moldova,  he  will 
begin  the  task  of  ensuring 
that  England  are  among  the 


32  nations  who  will  contest  Beckham  surely  not  far  be- 
the  1998  World  Cup  in  France,  hind,  suggests  a renaissance 
Hoddle  needs  time,  of  in  the  making. 


which  he  has  precious  little, 
and  luck  in  abundant  quanti- 
ties. At  least  the  country  is  in 
a buoyant  mood,  but  that  can 
change  with  the  wind. 

Six  weeks  ago  English  foot- 


Looked  at  coldly  and  statis- 
tically, the  results  England 
achieved  at  Wembley  in 
Euro  96  in  open  play  — two 
wins  and  three  draws  — 
would  not,  tf  repeated  at 


ball  had  cause  for  optimism  if  home,  do  a lot  for  their 
not  outright  celebration.  A chances  of  reaching  France  in 


season  of  rich  entertainment 
in  the  multi-national  Pre- 


1998.  Hoddle,  however,  will 
put  his  trust  in  a similar  for- 


miership  had  been  topped  off  1 mat  except  that  the  wingers 


by  the  success  of  the  England 
team  in  reaching  the  semi- 
finals of  the  European 
Championship. 


in  his  five-man  midfield  are 
more  likely  to  be  wing-backs. 

Whether  he  likes  it  or  not. 
Hoddle  will  shortly  be  setting 


The  disappointment,  as  the  tone  for  the  season.  The 
Terry  Venables's  team  were  Champions’  League  begins  10 
denied  a place  in  the  final  by  days  after  the  Moldova  game. 
Germany's  victory  in  a penal-  ‘‘Success  breeds  success.” 
ty  shoot-out.  was  offset  by  the  said  Hoddle  when  he  slipped 
realisation  that  England  had  into  Venables’s  chair.  "If  Eng- 
emerged  from  the  slough  of  land  had  gone  out  early  In  the 
despond  into  which  they  had  European  Championship  it 


plunged  after  the  failure, 
under  Graham  Taylor,  to 
qualify  for  the  1994  World 
Cup. 

The  apparently  seamless 
transfer  of  power  from  Vena- 
bles to  Hoddle.  who  took  over 
with  every  sign  of  wanting  to 
continue  to  play  the  same 
way.  did  nothing  to  dispel  the 
new  sense  of  well-being. 


might  have  made  things  eas- 
ier for  me.  but  we  now  have 
Increased  respect  from  other 
countries  and  that  must  bode 
well." 

Initially  much  will  rest  on 
the  players’  ability  to  retain 
the  spirit  of  their  Euro  96  per- 
formances. Maybe  this  is 
why,  with  Tony  Adams  recov- 
ering from  another  knee  oper- 


ftugby  Union 


Australians 
aim  for  Test 
in  England 


USTRAL1A  will  de- 


- players,  each  of  whom  will 

Robert  Armstrong  receive  around  £40,000  a year, 

and  Greg  Grourdan  The  RFU  Is  servicing  a long- 

term  bank  loan  at  a rate  of 

iTCTRAr.lA  will  de*  around  £3  million  a 
cide  tomorrow  which  was  taken  ^ help 
whether  to  revive  the  pay  for  its  new  £80  million, 

^^^fraditionshfaGrand  75.000^at  stadium- 
CTam  tour  by  including  an  in-  Yet  the  physical  demands 
tema  tional  against  England  posed 
in  their  eud-of-season  Euro-  national  rugby  are  likew  to 
pean  Itinerary.  leave  the  top  playe^needlng 

The  Wallabies  were  to  play  a recovery  period  before  they 
Tests  against  only  Italy,  Ire-  can  resume  club  duty,  i 
land  and  Scotland  in  October  think  we  would 
and  November,  until  the  Aus-  squad  of  30  to  40  Payers  to  see 
tralian  Rugby  Football  Union  us  through  to  ChnstBtefv 
agreed  to  add  a Test  against  said  one  member  of  the  Eng- 
Wales  at  Cardiff  Arms  Park  to  land  squad,  who  at  me  mo- 
their  13-match  schedule.  Aus-  ment  lack  a captain  to  uuiu- 
tralia  will  get  a share  of  the  ence  any  decisions. 

_ » . a a.  .Liiftf  nvfVl  tTTTTO 


Welsh  gate  receipts. 


The  Arfti  chief  executive 


Some  members  of  the  Aus-  John  O’Neill  said  playing 
tralian  board,  which  is  meet-  England  was  a logical  s’eP- 
tag  in  Melbourne  tomorrow,  “As  we  are  playing  three  of 
want  to  go  one  step  further  the  four  Grand  Slam 
and  negotiate  with  England  to  countries,  why  not  maxizxnse 
play  a Test  at  Twickenham  on  the  value  of  the  tour  by  hay- 
December  7.  If  agreed  to,  the  tag  a Test  against  England. 
England  Test  would  be  in  The  proposal  is  likely  to  be 
place  of  the  end-of-tour  match  accepted  as  Australia  are 
against  die  Barbarians  at  the  eager  to  play  at  least  two 
ground,  and  see  Australia  matches  against  England  on  a 


play  12  tests  during  1996.  home  and  away  basis  each 

England  would  welcome  an  season.  However,  the  push  for 
autumn  Test  against  Austra-  an  England  Test  has  not  been 
lia  at  Twickenham  after  being  greeted  warmly  by  all  Austra- 
treated  as  pariahs  by  Five  lians,  particularly  David 
Nations  rivals  for  negotiating  Campese  who  will  play  his 
a television  deal  with  BSkyB.  100th  international  against 
hi  any  case  it  is  nearly  five  Italy  in  Parma  on  October  23. 
years  since  England  last  "Its  crazy.  How  many  Tests 
played  the  Wallabies,  in  the  do  they  want  us  to  play?” 
1991  World  Cup  final  at  Campese  said.  "Don’t  they 


Twickenham  which  ended  in 
a 12-6  defeat  fbr  the  hosts. 


think  we  have  had  a hard 
enough,  season,  after  being 


Under  Venables  England  had  ation.  Hoddle  felt  he  needed 
left  Euro  96  feeling  that  they  the  passion  of  Pearce. 


had  at  least  shown  that  they 
knew  how  to  play  the  modem 
international  game. 

In  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  toe  tournament  this  ap- 
peared to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant legacy.  Yet  much  is  going 


Since  winning  the  World 
Cup  in  1966  England  have 
won  only  two  bronze  medals 
In  30  years  of  international 
tournaments.  But  English 
clubs  have  still  won  more 
European  prizes  than  any 


to  depend  on  the  strength  of  other  country,  and  now  is  the 


continuity  Hoddle  is  able  to 
achieve,  especially  in  the  mat- 
ter of  Shearer's  goals. 

Hoddle's  belief  that 
younger  players  should  be 


time  to  rediscover  the  threads 
of  success. 

A succession  of  Premier- 
ship champions  have  failed  to 
make  an  impact  in  the  Chain- 


Jack  Rowell,  the  England  belted  around  during  the 
manager,  has  advocated  play-  Super  12  Tournament?  The 
ing  southern  hemisphere  Australian  players  look  tar- 
nations annually  as  the  best  ward  to  the  Barbarians  match 
means  of  developing  a run-  because  it’s  a bit  of  fun." 
ninggame.  Australia’s  coach  Greg 

However  the  scheduling  of  Smith  supported  the  Grand 
Ground  breakers  ..-Dallaglio  of  Wasps  and  QFR’s  Sinclair  represent  different  spheres  of  influence  photographs:  gahryweassi  the  fixture  fbr  December  7 Slam  campaign,  believing  the 

would  mean  England  playing  chance  to  emulate  the  teats  of 

| A | | ■ i | ■ international  matches  on  four  the  1984  Wallabies,  who  en- 

1 #1  / O 0 1^0  Q A \ A Alirl  /M  A f successive  Saturdays.  Their  joyed  an  unbeaten  march 

VVdoUb  I lcUJUy  Will  1 i iT^W  I loot  ssaf^irsassa 

1 ■ 1 * game  against  Italy:  on  No-  experience". 

vember  30  they  play  the  New  “It  is  doubtful  whether  the 

.lommu  Alpyanrfpr  at  I nfh  ic  Pnarl  hoarc  I the  stadium”.  Loftus  Road  I on  Saturday  week  at  Enfield’s  Zealand  Barbarians;  and  an  players  would  ever  get  the 
vtzBciViy  nicAoIlGcral  l_.UU.uo  rlvJciU  llcafo  iioids  19,000.  Rangers  had  I new  soccer  stadium.  Australia  match  would  be  fcl-  chance  to  be  involved  in 


Jeremy  Alexander  at  Loftus  Road  hears 
about  the  benefits  of  an  unlikely  union 


the  stadium”.  Loftus  Road  on  Saturday  week  at  Enfield’s  Zealand  Barbarians;  and  an  players  would  ever  get  the 
holds  19,000.  Rangers  had  new  soccer  stadium.  Australia  match  would  be  fbl-  chance  to  be  involved  in 

14,700  against  Oxford  United  Bars  at  Loftus  Road  will  be  lowed  by  a Test  against  Ar-  something  like  that  again. 


given  an  early  chance  may  plons'  League.  Uefa's  aban- 


see  David  Beckham  joining 
the  Neville  brothers  in  this 
week’s  squad.  Already  the 
coach  has  shown  his  appreci- 
ation of  experience  by  per- 
suading Stuart  Pearce  to 


donment  of  restrictions  on 
foreign  {flayers.  post-Bosman, 
has  improved  Manchester  Un- 
ited's chances  of  making  a 
better  fist  of  it  this  time. 

Yet  United  are  not  England, 


W 


ASPS  will  play  12  or  burglary  than  soccer,  al- 
games  at  Loftus  most  matched  that  for  good 


change  his  mind  about  retir-  and  it  is  on  Hoddle's  first  few 
ing  from  international  results  that  the  true  legacy  of 
football.  Euro  96  will  be  judged.  If  the 


VI#  Road  this  season, 
w Like  Queens  Park 
Rangers,  they  reside  now 
under  the  umbrella  company 
Loftus  Road  pic,  which  owns 
100  per  cent  of  both. 

The  union,  announced  on 
August  l.  enjoyed  its  public 


on  Saturday,  more  than  they  adorned  with  Wasps  memora-  gentina  on  December  14. 
often  got  in  the  Premiership,  bilia  on  their  match  days  and  Naturally  the  Rugby  Foot- 
Wasps.  with  pretensions  to  Alan  Hedges,  operations  di-  ball  Union  is  eager  to  make  a 
“the  premier  rugby  rector  at  the  ground,  antici-  return  on  its  investment  in 


Rugby  is  an  international 
game,  and  whether  we  play  11 
or  12  Tests  in  a year  is  not 
going  to  make  a huge  differ- 


news;  Mark  Hateley  is  going  club  in  London”,  believe  they  pates  no  problems  in  turning  up  to  40  contracted  squad  1 ence.”  Smith  said. 


on  a month's  loan  to  Leeds 
United. 

Notwithstanding  different 
traditional  cultures.  Wright 
sees  “many  benefits  and  syn- 
ergies" in  bringing  the  clubs 


may  fill  It  before  their 
brother  dub. 


the  stadium  round  in  24  hours 
to  cope  with  the  alternate 


Even  before  a game  there  codes.  He  allays  fears  for  the 
Dallaglio  called  it  "one  of  the  turf,  laid  a year  ago.  with  as- 


Clearly  Hoddle  wants  championship  turns  out  to 
friendly  faces  around  him.  He  have  been  nothing  more  than 
already  has  John  Gorman,  an  a vehicle  for  a fresh  wave  of 
old  buddy  at  Tottenham  and  foreign  signings  by  English 
Swindon,  as  his  No.  2.  He  also  clubs,  then  it  might  as  well 


results  that  the  true  legacy  of  ceremonial  yesterday,  when 
Euro  96  will  be  judged.  If  the  Lawrence  Dallaglio.  heir  ap- 


together  cost-saving  in  shared  provocatively,  said;  “No  (me 


wanted  Arsene  Wenger,  his  | have  died  intestate. 

Rush  split  with 
Wales  looks  final 


championship  turns  out  to  parent  to  the  England  cap- 
have  been  nothing  more  than  taincy.  looked  more  at  ease 
a vehicle  for  a fresh  wave  of  juggling  a soccer  ball  than 
foreign  signings  by  English  Trevor  Sinclair  holding  a 
clubs,  then  it  might  as  well  rugby  one. 
have  died  intestate.  Chris  Wright,  a music  and 

sports  entrepreneur,  has 
bought  both  clubs  for  £2  mil- 
Ji,  _ _ .Jl  . lion  less  than  Shearer's  price. 
IT  \A/IT|j  They  will  operate  indepen- 

I t V V I II  I dently  according  to  separate 

budgets.  In  the  next  few  days 
__  | X!  -f.  — « I a multinational  company  will 


administration  and  use  of  fa- 
cilities: enhanced  attraction  to 
sponsors  and  advertisers; 
cross-marketing  between  sup- 
porters. He  sees  a natural 
catchment  area  in  the  A40  cor- 
ridor — a corridor  cf  uncer- 
tainty fbr  drivers  on  some  Sat- 
urday evenings.  Unlike  QPR 
fans,  Wasps'  supporters  will : 
be  able  to  enjoy  normal  drink- 1 
ing  customs  during  matches. 

In  other  respects  the 
change  is  great  for  Wasps, 
negligible  for  Rangers,  but 


finest  rugby  union  club  stadia  surances  that  they  have  1,000 
in  England".  Wright,  perhaps  metres  in  reserve,  “grown  in 
atively,  said;  “No  (me  the  same  root  zone  and  able  to 
playing  rugby  in  Lon-  be  laid  overnight”.  In  feet,  of 
. a stadium  like  this.”  course,  rugby  hugs  the  bits 
uins  may  have  to  court  that  soccer  seldom  reaches, 
Sates  for  Stamford  on  the  wings. 

. Saracens  have  ar-  The  width  of  the  ground 


else  is  playing  rugby  in  Lon- 
don in  a stadium  like  this.” 
Harlequins  may  have  to  court 
Ken  Bates  for  Stamford 
Bridge.  Saracens  have  ar- 


ranged to  play  their  opening  may  present  a small  problem, 
league  game  against  Leicester  At  65.5  metres  it  is  live  per 

cent  narrower  than  Sudbury, 
with  three  metres  from  touch- 
line  to  walls  and  five  metres 
of  dead-ball  area.  Nigel  Mel- 


Ups  and  downs  to 
go  to  play-offs 

HOME  and  away  play- 1 each  other  on  a home  and 
offs  are  to  decide  the  away  basis  to  decide  the 
fate  of  England's  lead-  final  place  in  League  One. 


each  other  on  a home  and 
away  basis  to  decide  the 


announce  a three-year  members  at  all  levels  of  the 
sponsorship  of  Wasps  worth  rugby,  club  have  been  con- 


M.r+b,  n.nnu.  — Wales  and  improve  his  fit- 

_____  nMTW ness.  But  he  was  substituted 

in  the  3-0  defeat  after  an  hour 

IAN  RUSH'S  Wales  career  is  and  as  he  left  the  pitch  aimed 
almost  certainly  over  after  a verbal  volley  at  Gould, 
a falling-out  with  the  man-  Of  Rush's  latest  action 
ager  Bobby  Gould  The  Leeds  Gould  said  yesterday:  ”1 
striker's  disenchantment  be-  spoke  to  Ian  last  week,  and 
came  public  yesterday  when  Invited  him  to  join  the  squad 
he  refused  to  join  the  squad  having  explained  that  there 
for  the  World  Cup  qualifier  would  be  no  place  for  him  in 
with  San  Marino  a week  on  the  team.  On  that  basis  he  de- 
Saturday.  cided  he  did  not  want  to  be 

Rush  is  angry  at  being  told  involved.” 
he  will  not  be  in  the  starting  Gould,  who  partly  feels  that 
line-up  for  the  game  in  Car-  Rush’s  best  days  are  behind 
dilT  and  has  refused  to  travel  him  anyway,  defended  his  de- 


and  as  he  left  the  pitch  aimed 
a verbal  volley  at  Gould. 

Of  Rush's  latest  action 


El  million. 

Indeed  Wasps  rather  up- 
staged yesterday’s  event  by 


ness.  But  he  was  substituted  their  announcement  that 
In  the  3-0  defeat  after  an  hour  Va'aiga  Tuigamala,  previ- 


ously expected  to  join  Bath 
like  his  Wigan  team-mate 
Henry  Paul,  had  signed  a 


Gould  said  yesterday:  ”1  four-month  contract  for  them 


spoke  to  Ian  last  week,  and 
Invited  him  to  join  the  squad 
having  explained  that  there 
would  be  no  place  for  him  in 
the  team.  On  that  basis  he  de- 
cided he  did  not  want  to  be 
involved.” 

Gould,  who  partly  feels  that 


instead.  QPR.  whose  hoops 


suited  and  are  said  to  ap- 
prove. The  board  of  Wasps  pic 
will  comprise  eight  — four  ap- 
pointed by  Wright  four  by 
the  club. 

Plans  to  develop  Sudbury, 
where  capacity  is  around 
5,000,  have  been  shelved.  Tie 
way  rugby  is  changing,  as  i 
Wright  said,  "they  would  not 


with  three  metres  from  touch-  onwards.  English  Profes- 
line  to  walls  and  five  metres  sional  Rugby  Union  Clubs 
of  dead-ball  area.  Nigel  Mel-  Ltd  Is  introducing  the  sya- 
ville.  Wasps'  director  of  tem  to  decide  the  final  pro- 
rugby, says:  “If  It  encourages  motion  and  relegation 


f f fate  of  England's  lead-  final  place  in  League  One, 
ing  clnbs  from  this  season  the  outcome  being  decided 


us  to  pass  quicker  and  run 
straighter  it  is  a bonus.” 

Games  against  Leicester 
and,  in  the  European  Cup, 


places  in  Courage  Leagues 
One  and  Two. 


on  an  aggregate  points 
basis  over  the  two  matches. 

From  the  end  of  the 
1997-98  season  one  club 
will  be  relegated  automati- 
cally from  League  One  and 
one  promoted  automati- 


To  achieve  the  agreed  cally  from  League  Two, 
and,  in  the  European  Cup.  reduction  from  12  to  10  with  the  ninth  club  in  the 
Cardiff  and  Toulouse  will  put  clubs  in  the  top  flight  by  top  flight  and  the  second  in 
it  all  to  the  test  Later  games  the  start  of  the  1997-98  sea-  League  Two  playing  off. 
there  will  be  determined,  in-  son.  three  clubs  will  be  rel-  The  EPRUC  chief  execu- 
evitably.  by  Sky.  Pilkington  egated  automatically  from  five  gfrn  Deshayes  said: 


there  will  be  determined,  in- 
evitably, by  Sky.  Pilkington 


Cup  matches  do  not  arise;  League  One  this  term,  with 


Wasps  have  not  bad  a home 
draw  for  four  seasons.  Per- 
versely the  first  match  on 
Sunday,  September  8.  is 


one  club  promoted  auto- 
matically from  League 
Two. 

The  ninth  club  in  League 


have  always  been  more  rugby  | have  known  how  big  to  build  1 Wright . . - sees  the  benefits  { out  of  place. 


against  Saracens  — a derby  One  and  the  second  in 


Full  house  set  I Results 


as  a reserve. 


oouia,  wno  paruy  reels  uiat  x-  _ r'al+ir* 
Rush’s  best  days  are  behind  TO  CflV 6 Oc?/Z/C 
him  anyway,  defended  his  de-  _ 
cision  not  to  guarantee  him  a d f /Ulojr  DC/OSt 


Rugby  Union 


NATIONAL  LCAOUE3  Atlanta  2.  Pitts- 
burgh 1 (Minna);  Philadelphia  7,  Sait  Fran- 
cisco 6.  Cincinnati  B.  Colorado  < SI  Louie 
5.  Florida  a Chicago  10.  Houston  a San 
Diego  8.  Now  rorfc  Mats  ft  Los  Angaias  3, 
Montreal  7.  Stantangte  Eastern:  1,  At- 
lanta (WT7. 146,  Pet 826,  GBO):  a Montreal 


tan.  IS.  X.  (Lord  Huntingdon)  Tow:  G3.7D: 
£1-60.  cam.  EZB0.  Dual  F:  £2040.  Trio: 
£38.00.  CSF:  Q0  7H  TricxsC  £171.23.  NR: 
Malibu  Man. 


League  Two  will  then  play 


» Rotherham;  Doncaster  v York;  Easter  v 
Barnet  (TABU  Hentapool  ir  Lincoln;  Here- 
ford v Cambridge:  HudderaflMd  v Wrex- 
ham (7.46);  HuH  v Scarborough;  Ipswich  v 


Hie  EPRUC  chief  execu- 
tive Elm  Deshayes  said: 
“We  recognise  the  popular, 
ity  of  the  play-off  concept.” 
• Gloucester  are  to  pay  a 
tee  for  the  first  time  — 
about  £10,000  — to  buy  the 
centre  Craig  Emerson  from 
Morley. 


Pools  Forecast 


T.10  (Is  3*  isayrie).  1,  MOSAIC  4A~  | Bournemouth  (7.45):  unon  v Bristol  Rvra 


In  June  the  34-year-old  place  by  saying;  "Mark 


Rush.  Wales's  record  scorer 
with  26  goals  from  73  appear- 
ances. asked  not  to  be  consid- 
ered for  the  opening  Group 
Seven  game  in  San  Marino 
while  he.  sorted  out  his  club 
future  after  being  granted  a 
free  transfer  by  LivorpooL 


Hughes  and  Dean  Saunders 
were  highly  effective  in  the 
win  to  San  Marino  and  those 
who  played  then  will  get  their 
chance  again.” 

That  5-0  victory  augurs 
well  tar  Wales  in  Cardiff,  es- 
pecially as  they  have  Ever- 


CLUB  MATCH!  Edinburgh  Acods  14.  Sar- 
acens -to. 

*T-HE  most  obvious  Indies-  jSfe  ”““m  Suburt5B  ** 

/ tor  of  Celtic’s  resurgence 
will  surely  prove  also  to  be  Tennis 
a valuable  asset  in  the  busi-  atp  phot  pen  (New  Haven.  Goran: 
ness  of  making  progress  in  Rnafc  * om«i  tusi  w j sjemeHnk 

Europe  tonight,  writes  rca 'championship  (indunapohai: 
Patrick  Glenn.  Fteat  p imu  j,  <usi  n □ tvantsmuc 

£°s*ce  .of  Slovakia  5*  summer  satslltte  masters 
Will  face  a noisy  full  house  IHavamt  Mm  PM  maid;  T Mte 
of  47.600  at  Parkhead  as  o sawray  <gbi  e-i,  a-e. 


MBEU  T Sprake  [9-2  Fav);  X,  Gat  Am) 
Wan  It  (S-1U  3,Ta  Ama  (6-tV  U>  ran.  Nk. 


Now  he  has  found  another  ton’s  Gary  Speed  back  after 


reason  not  to  jom  the  squad, 
reinforcing  speculation  from 
early  this  year  that  he  has  de- 
cided not  to  play  for  Gould 
again. 

When  Gould  took  over  as 
manager  last  August  he  im- 
mediately installed  Rush  as 
one  of  his  coaches,  but  it  Is 
understood  the  player  has 
slowly  become  disillusioned. 

He  feels  he  has  rarely  been 
involved  in  the  coaching,  and 
the  relationship  between  the  , 
pair  hit  rock  bottom  In  Jarm- 1 
ary  when  Rush  played  in  a i 
friendly  in  Italy  to  help  out  i 


he  missed  the  first  game  be- 
cause he  was  on  honeymoon. 


ATP  PHOT  PEN  (New  Haven.  Conn): 
Hnafe  A O'Brien  (US)  H J SJemsrink 
(Nolh)  7-6.  6-4 


l67-S&-i*«-9»;  S.  H*w  *0rii  (56-67- MA-  sjc  (Major  W Hern)  TOW  E4Jttt  farm 
SJ):  4.  Florida  157-67-.  460-3®);  S.  PhtOdaP  ^70.  CUO.  OilIiF:  £1sS  TrioT 
ptila  I5O-7S-.400-2S).  Centrafc  1.  SI  Lou*  CSF:  Ek£l  Tricast 

MOjJ-UMPOl.POmB, 

ragrsjsfHtsfTW 

W«*tere.  I.  San  Dtego  (WB7.  ToteEl  60  £1 WC1  SL 

Pttffc.  QB07.  2.  LOS  Angeles  (8MB-  dEFr  EX W?«F?e.S. 

.532-GSQ):  3.  Colorado  (SZ-S2.  S00-S).  A. 

San  Francisco  (5Z-69-.430.1ZS).  1 *°T» *LJ 


P teafc  P TamteM  WSl  W □ Ivanisevic 
(Cro)  7-6.  7-5. 

LTA  SUMMER  SATELLITE  MASTERS 
(Havanl)  lint  Plrst  mnt  T IMflu 
tern!  iSwel  DI  G SaRory  (GBl  6-1.  3-6. 


_ , 6-i  O Roberts  (SAI  M M BouMIng  (GB) 

Tommy  Burns  s side  at-  7-e.  s-a  j iwoeae  iobi  di  j Aiven  (ewe) 


Barry  Town’s  Dean  Hug-  tempt  to  improve  on  their 


gins,  called  up  to  the  Under-21 
party,  becomes  the  first 
League  of  Wales  player  to  be 

selected  for  a Welsh  national 
squad. 

WALES  SQUADi  Seuthafl  (Evoricnt, 
Coyne  (Traranere).  Marriott  iWranam): 
Bowen  (West  Kami.  Bfmowo  (Man  Cl. 
Melville  (Sundorlandl.  Jenklna 
iHuddersliold).  Speed  (Everloni 
Coleman  iBIacheurni.  Horae 
iBirmmghanii.  Pembridg*  (Shell  W. 
Goea  (Hearts).  KoHum  fCharlsoni. 
■raenlfll  (Bnelal  fil 
(Blrmlnehaml,  Saundera  (Nollm  Fj. 
Huehee  iChelsea).  Tartar  (Shell  Ut 
Glgga  (Man  (j)  Imp  (Crewe) 


scoreless  draw  in  the  first 
leg  of  the  Uefa  Cup  qualify- 
ing-round tie. 

Even  when  Jock  Stein 
was  taking  Celtic  regularly 
to  the  later  stages  of  Euro- 
pean competition  there  was 
little  chance  of  a capacity 
attendance  against  such 
unremarkable  opponents. 

‘‘The  Kosice  players  will 
not  have  encountered  the 
kind  of  noise  our  fens  will 
make,”  said  Bums.  Indeed, 


—5,  6-1;  9 Pender  iGBi  « G Henderson 
(GB)  6-3  8-3;  J Deridbon  iGB)  HI  0 Wen) 
|G8)  6-4.  6-?  M Wroth  (GB)  bl  L VoMoo 
(SAI  6~4  6-4-  C soon  (Aus)  bl  V Venkauw- 
jgftavan  (iw)j  t-2.  6-3,  J Fee  (GBl  w B 
Crrean  IGB)  S-7  £-4.  $-4. 

WTA  ACURA  CLASSIC  lUanhjlian 
Beach.  Cairf)  Phufe  L Devenpert  |US|  bt 
A Huber  (Gar)  6-2.  6-1 


Athletics 


; BUPA  CHAM  EH  or  (Oatcshead  so- 
1 ditan)-  QroM  Britain  s htentefleml 
SoHet  (OB  W1VU  3UUh)i:  Mem  ZOOm  i. 
J Regis  33  Csec  2.  L Chnsile  20.64;  X J 
William*  (LSI  20  70.  J R Gram  (IS)  20.96 
IBOOac  1.  J MavocA  337 75;  2.  R Ksneta 
(IS)  3JB  13;  3 A Whiteman  3.39.04;  4.  P 
McMullen  list  3-39.BS.  LOOObc  1.  N 


Bowls 

HEH'S  ALL- EH  OLA  HD  CHAMPION- 
SHIPS (Worthing).  Fnn  Seoend  romub 
HjpNom  CuBari  « Crtttall  SUvar  End 
26-12  AldMtMt  TraoBaa  bl  Alnwicfc 
1S-18:  Tteifly  M Couniy  Are  17-19 
(aee);  fkmMV  n Denham  18-17;  BMek- 
barnh  A OwteHcR  bl  NaHentxi  B3-19 
(AN):  Odum  BlaHliui  bt  Batfl  30-15:  C m- 
CaartMd  M Fnrringdan  22-21;  St 
Peteris  BmUpd  bt  Oiy  at  Exeter  28-lft 
Lbng  Baton  Tn  bt  Cudar  Hammer  Europa. 
Bedsore  16-1*;  St  Andr«w*a  (Hr  A KB- 
dme  fat  Loom  meter  27-lft  Weadbridge 
HM  U Avenue.  Leemlngtan  18-17)  Morel, 
Consanmifuai  bl  OiaralH  Pk  30-1 2; 
SeAsy  Hospital  w ShankOn  27-21;  Net- 
rtud  ■!!  Cttr  bl  Drohwteh  Spa  26-12; 
Poole  Pk  b<  (.eehalms;  flnrtioiw  28-24: 
fterafaai  bt  Kfntpcroft.  Letts  22-15. 


T jOO  (1m  If  24S)tfO  1,  0OMEITES, 
Pai  Eddery  (11-10  Fav);  a,  Cobwob  (7-2); 
S,  UMe  Etemj  9-11.  8 ran.  Nk,  X <R 
Hannon)  Tote:  El .60.  £1.00.  Cl .60.  £100. 
Dual  F:  E3.KL  CSF:  CS.00. 

AIOCIb  Sydap  1,  BUROBDX  BOY,  W J 
O'Connor  (8-1);  2,  Poroet  rawteay  (9-2); 
S.  BamW  Ctrl  (9-2).  0-4  Fav  Sharp  sn ul- 
na 10  ran.  2.  X (A  Janris)  Tote:  C6J0; 
C13£L  C2JO.  £130.  Duel  F:  CM*).  Trio: 
£24.70  CSF:  £2099  TneoaC  £100.12. 
OUAOPOTi  C9B0  PLACEPOTi  £8030 

PLUMPTON 

SJO  (Bn  IQt  1.  SCAMALLACH.  G 
Bradley  (8-11  Fav);  a,  maty  View  (7-1): 
3.  SteteP  Item  (11-*).  5 ran  < 7.  (J 
JenkteB)  Tow:  Cl, 4ft  Ct.ia  £210.  Dual  F:  . 
£3Aa  CSF'  CSX4. 


(7-46);  Mensflaltf  v Burnley  (7 AS);  Nona  Co 
v Bury  (7A5);  Oldham  v Grimaby  (7 AS), 
o rfom  uw  v Norwich  (7.45).  pan  Vole  v 
Crewe  (7.45);  RertemnuSi  v L Orient  (7.46); 
Reeding  v Wycombe  (7-45);  RochdoJe  v 
Bemetey  (7.45).  Scunsnrpe  > Blackpool; 
Shed  utd  v Braatora  C (7 AS).  Southend  v 
Fulham  (7-45);  Stookport  v Chesterilald; 
Swansea  v OtHlngham:  Swindon  v Wolver- 
hampton (TAB);  Torquay  v Bristol  C (7.45); 
WsieaJI  V Wabord  (7 AS):  Wigan  v Preston 
f7.4^a 

0*4  VAUXHALL  CONPBRBMOb  Bramo- 
grove  v Tettard  (TABU  Dover  v Hsyea 
(7.46):  Parnborough  v Kidderminster 
(745):  Halifax  u Altrincham  (7 AS);  Ketter- 
ing v WsBIng  (746);  slough  v Rushden  8 
D'monde  (7 AS);  Southport  v StelyhrUge 
(7-451;  WoWng  v Bath  (7-45). 

KIS  imUtUEt  Pranter  MeWen  Ayin. 
Jury  v Bromley;  Bishop's  Stanton)  w 
Grays;  Boreham  Wood  v Hltehto;  Enfleld  v 
Hendon;  Heyfaridoe  v SI  Albans;  Ststoea  v 
Kirwoman.  Href  OMetom  BIDericay  Tn 
v WsKon  S Hereham;  Convey  Island  v 


PA  CARLBtO  PRODERSHIP 

2 v Coventry 

» Lalcaster  v - — rn— 

4 Uvwpeol  v Sunderland 

» HeiviuBa  v StraCWed 

® Mattel  Twad  « T*Trfrriinlau 


v Southampton 


MATIOHWlni  LKAOUE 
FIRST  DJW8IOW 
• Botton  v 

10  CharRon  v 

11  Cltetaue  v 

1*  Ip— fate  v 

1*  Oxford'  v 

14  SheffUM  « 

IB  Stain  v 

» Stetodon  v 

17  Wohras  V 


V Oldham 
v Reeding 

v Southend 


V Man  C 

v Pori  Vale 
v Bradford  C 


■ — 1n.  , uhhw  .....  Bertoiamawd  Tn;  Leyton  Pennant  v Abtng. 


Chess 


HConnvBioii 
« Srsmlurti 
IS  Bristol  C 
*0  Bender 
21  CheiaiHMd 
aa  Pworborough 


v Luton 
v Blackpool 
v WalsaP 


Caddy  WXL53,  f.  R Harris  (ISi  8 (080:  3.  J drawn. 


Bamk  OP  AUSTRIA  (Vienna  V.  Rond 
Mnet  A Shtrov  (Sol  0,  A Karpov  (Rus)  1;  J 
Poigar  (Hun)  1,  J Ehhresi  (Eat)  ft  athsra 


Hateley  joins  Leeds  on  loan 

Howard  Wilkinson  is  j also  34;  Wilkinson  stresse*! 

SCt  to  field  a veteran  I tha  imnnHonni  nf  HatoIev'< 


■ ■set  to  field  a veteran 
striking  partnership  against 
Sheffield  Wednesday  tonight 
after  taking  the  former  Eng- 
land international  Mark  Hate- 


ley  from  Queens  Park  pLinary  record  over  the  past 
Rangers  on  a month’s  loan.  two  years.  The  club  had  a 
The  Leeds  manager  moved  £25,000  penalty  hanging  over 


Kosice  nlav  in  a trim  hut  NutoJI  aJ^U:  *•  T Mohill'f 
P m 3 Women:  400m:  T.  K Graham  IIS) 

small  stadium  in  front  of  si  tPsmtaM.se.  a.  u Fro™  ita 
a i fans  who  do  not  emit  the  5165  A-  G oiadapu  sa  6i.  s^oemi  i,  p 

OA/1C  IflSin  fiaddCoa.S6.25: 2.  C Goddard  (IBI  9.12.03; 

iCCQS  Oil  IMdSII  same  hostile  passion  as  a.  A wy^iti 9.2S.7i:  K Franey  (IS)  dnt. High 

those  who  follow  the  Gias-  l**^  i. D «« i som.  z l Higg«t  t js: 
also  34:  Wilkinson  stressed  gow  team.  There  is  a feeling  2^ 

the  importance  of  Hateley's  among  the  Celtic  players  Rr»d«  ns)  i3S7;  3.  m Griffith  13.7a ».  0 
experience.  that  their  opponents  may  f*  i«i- 

The  FA  has  fined  QPR  be  overwhelmed  by  their  Baseball 

£25.000,  with  £50.000  sus  alien  environment  as  well  

pended,  because  of  their  disci-  as  by  their  hosts. 

plinary  record  orer  the  past  Burns  is  likely  to  start  « owago  7-.  iimnwa  2.  Teonu  ft  oak- 


V ' Tcwetov  (Bui).  Karpov  SJft  V Kraffin*  UcCoy  (2-9  Favj;  a.  ArA  tI<* 

|F»ua).  p Leko  fthoi).  Poigar  S;  Efunjv  4S,  A doir  (6—1).  3 ran.  S.  (J  mute)  Tote:  Ct.ia 
*{«*2wr|Qw)  3!h  Ehtvool  3,  V KteQtoOl  Dual  F-  n 20.  CSF:  £1.70.  1 


Orroiig*  (IS)  13.31. 

Baseball 


(Swtfirt  2K. 

FOXTROT  TOUHHAMEHT  (London): 
Hotted  Pour  Woman  3.  Vaterana  2.  Imfi- 
vMuid  leeilOT  L Poriheh  (Hun).  P KramL 
big  (Swe)  8;  V Smwiov  (flue).  K Arakha- 
mu*Gr3iu  (Soot)  2X;  X Amg  (Chine)  2. 
Taxes  Veterans  10.  Women  1ft 

Evening  Racing 

LEICESTER 


avawgar,,,h,r"ja 
sag^! tastas* 

MOtaW  (7-a.  5 ran.  H.  2S.  (J  Jeriwte)  T|\  V Wimho,  & tsaT^  ^ 

Tote  ELOO.  £1.90,  £120.  Duel  F-  £4.00.  OR  MARTENS  LRAOIHR  Pmte  Dte. 
CSF;  £14  44.  to) ter  Cambridge  Cby  • Gravesend  8 » 

7JW  (3a  if  llOyda):  i,  WAKT.  A P tt»«»«etor  v Chellanham  (7 A3);  Glooo» 
UcCoy  (2-9  Fovj;  a.  Jtemy  The  Jock-  » C v Merthyr;  Greeley  Dvra  v WdnSrtte 

dew  (6-1).  3 ran.  6.  g mute)  Tote  Ct.ia  9=  Hatoflowtei  v Burton  (745):  Hawns  v 
Dual  F'  n 2ft  CSF:  £1.70.  Ashtard  Tic  King*  Lynn  v Ament** 


Tote  ElOO;  EiaL  Duel  F-  E4Xa 
CSF:  £1444. 


(B  Geiland  (Betanto).  tju  (3m  if  noydsX  i,  WAXT,  a P 


7Jd  (2m  Af),  1.  SHAUK,  J Haitton  (2-1), 
S.  Ue  de  (teas  12-11;  3w  So- 

iww  (14-lL  13-8  Fav  Kama  Simfaa.  4 
ran.  B.  dint  U Jenkins)  Tow  Q4a  Dual  P 
DjOO.  CSF.  ttli. 

WMWh  Cl2.in  PLACEPOTi  £35.70 


Fixtures 


for  the  34-year-old  Hateley 
after  learning  that  Briah 
Deane  might  be  out  for  three 
weeks  with  a groin  injury. 

Hateley.  who  joined  QPR 
for  £1  million  last  year,  is 
likely  to  partner  Ian  Rush. 


two  years.  The  club  had  a with  the  team  who  began 
£25,000  penalty  hanging  over  the  4-3  defeat  of  Raith.  with 


them  from  the  19M-95  season.  Pao;o  cl  Can  in  and  Alan 
Wimbledon  were  fined  £10,000  Stubbs  on  the  bench, 
with  £15.000  suspended.  Aberdeen.  4-1  up  from 

Hans  Segers,  released  by  the  away  match,  should 
Wimbledon,  has  joined  have  little  trouble  to  elimi- 
Wolves  on  a non-contract  nating  Zalgiris  Vilnius  at 
basis.  Pittodrie. 


hv  ThPir  hnuta  AMEWAH  LEAQU&  Cleveland  n.  De- 

as.  uj  lueir  ulftlS.  troll  3:  New  Yoi*  12. 5oeule  1ft  MilwBukoe  KAO  (Tf  ftydoh  1,  DIMMER  GOLF 

Burns  Is  likely  to  Start  8 Ctwago  n Mimwq  2.  Toronto  ft  Oak-  TWe,DHaitWn  IM£M;LMnAaa 

with  the  team  who  began  ■■  wtew P'-u  amt 

the  4-3  aefeat  of  Raith.  with  exwii.NewTcrLiwra.  pcls74. obol  ci.io.  ace  Dual  F;  caao  Tno  cisao! 

Paolo  di  Can  in  and  Alan  2.  asiiinwm  -us-ss-  3 aoswi  ico.  csF'Cn.3? 

epjhhK  un  tllt,  a4-.484.11);  4 Toronto  (»«F.444-16).  S.  D.10  (Hf  31  Syria).  1,  HEAVENLY  Mm, 

SrJODs  on  uie  oenen.  Ootrort  (42-Sl-Jit-28<).  Comrak  I.  Lle*e-  T SpraLe  (9-1):  2,  Stent  urte  pt-ftL 

Aberdeen.  4-1  up  from  t™75-  PcLa».  oeor  z emugo  Mai  comser  m-2j  10-3  jt  fov 

the  awav  match  uhnnlri  tW-57--540-7Tt:  3 Minnassu  (fl2-«i-J<M-  CnempBgn«  On  Ice.  8 ran.  2.  2JL  (B  PalL 

snould  a.  Cn»  466-ire);  5.  ing]  Tote:  C9.BD:  t£J0  £2(M.  tz  lODu^P: 

ha^e  little  trouble  to  elimi'  Mi/waukcs  iss-ot- 454-1  nq  woitm  1.  csoao.  csf-  css  at 


94-.484-11);  4.  Toroteo  (5ftft9-.44*-16).  S.  0.10  (Sf  21  Syria).  1,  HEAVENLY  HUS. 
Ootroit  (42-Sl-Jit-28<).  Contoafe  1.  Ctevta  T Sprue  (9-1):  a.  Stent  Whe  Mi-M-  3, 
land  (W75.  L49  Pa. 6*.  GBO)'  l Cmcago  rnteteaa  CoaaSer  (11-2)  10-3  J(  Fav 


(W-57-.54a-7ftt:  3 Minnassu  (82J11-JOL 
i Zh.  4.  Nanais  Oil*  156-67- «6*-1 «);  5. 
Mlhrautea  i5B-6.--464-17X)  WaHm  1. 
Teraa  |V77i  L£3.  PcLSTft  GBO':  2.  Seofaia 
|C4-59.S2S4<>:  3.  Ga7ian.i  iS£-65-.488-1IUl; 
4 CiMoriu  .S746-J83-UM. 


C/iompagne  On  Ice.  8 ran.  2.  2.  (B  Poll- 
ing) TMaiEB.BD:  wan  tr.oa  EZ 10. Duel F: 
CM. 90.  CSF-  ESS86. 

6^0  <3f  2ytfa>  1.  nAHOLEir.  Q Harr  ton 
Utegtel*  Lad  {13-2);  3,  PoSy 
OeBteteJ  < 13-Z).  7-2  Fav  Windruon  Bay.  6 


(7.30  unleea  sated) 

Soccer 

UEFA  CUft  Qutetfytag  mate,  ennmn 

tov  Ttordeen  w v Zalgnto  VUteus  til; 
®frT> J?  cu  * Budapest  Vausas  p);  Cel  be 
10)  v PC  Kotece  (0)  (7.45). 

M CARLING  PRBWSRSHIPr  Leads  v 
Stiafl  Wed  (7  45). 

NATIOflWIDS  LEAdUEi  Pbst  Tlvleluil) 

Bolton  v Mon  C (7.451. 
epe^roiA  CUPI  Plm  mate,  »*t  tote 
Brantford  v Plymouth  (?«5).  CardBT  u 
NarBiampton;  Cerimia  v Chester  f7X5l; 
Cotaheeter  v weet  Brom  (7.46k  DerDng«n 


(7  «9);  Hunwion  v Nevmrt  AFC.  HkBtete 

Mteteeie  Blteton  Tn  v Sutton  CaMffted  Tn; 

Oranfliem  Tn  v Letceeter  UW;  llkeeton  Tn  v 

Corny  Tn:  Moor  Green  v SUBorft  Ftegn- 
RC  Warwick  v tethwen  tik  Sh^ehe6Dy^ 
nemo  v Softhud  Bor  Temwanh  v Btaw- 
teklge.  Sewthten  DMteeaa  Bucklngnam 
Tn  v CeantMter  Tn;  Rafter  S3  v 
»*-Mrt(«oW)*Wa»ri«teiite1  TrowfaruS 
Hi  v Havant  Tn,  Wooton-S-Mora  y 
raoun;  Wltocy  Tn  v Farsham  7n 
N-W  COUNTIES  LEAOtfta  Rre«  Bb- 
Mont  Eastuvpgd  Hanley  v Burecouah: 

Attwion  Cottier  (ae:  Moseley  v & Helots 
Tn:  HanMcti  Tn  v NeseastlB  Tn;  Troftord  v 
Vauxnan  qm  v SaOord  e 
nOERAHOW  BBBWBY  HORTHERM 
LEAGlfb  FirH  DMteera 
Strem  vTowlAw  Tn;  Duneton  Fed  v Croefc 
Tn:  Eeeingm  v ShHdon;  Scuta  BhisKhv 
“W  Tn;  W Auckland  v Murton. 

Rugby  League 

aronmiT  world  cun  Pmk  c En»- 
huid  v Scotland  (7.0,  Qetehoad);  France  v 
Jaean  (7.a  rtdO.  ™rce  v 


^RMherttem 

as  Stockoon 
a«Wa«0Ri 
Z7  WPuhteN 
SB  Wycombe 
*»  Tcrk 

TH®0  DIVISION 

*«»  Bnw 
*1  CawSff 
32  Caritoie 
aaChtefc, 

3S  Exeter 
® Hartlapeai 
•J  Haowtaod 
Uncofai 

*S  Nore'emp(0n 


w fttanltm 

v Shrewsbury 
• Motto  Co 
V Millwall 


v Boumenmitn 


<*  mgwi 
v Brighton 
v Hu* 

* Cambridge 
v Theeweae 

» BcertJOfogjh 

* Fuham 

* Doneaoter 
« L Orient 


« laimanxx*  ! * 

a*  Rteaiitw-  c***te  8 

43  » Motherwoll  t 

* Dundee  Utd  i 

^^"nnsTIHVIttOE 

« ctydehm  * Eawn'*  1 

46  v a 

47  * Morton  1 

« WMhTx-  * rmntok  , 

»i»rrtei  v St Johmone  i 

SECOND  BnnSMH 

” Stenhtenemulr  1 


U 


r-u 


The  Guardian  Tuesday  August  20 1996 SPORTS  NEWS  IS 

The  Oval  Test.  When  England’s  cricketers  arrange  their 
wagons  in  a circle  or  make  the  valiant  charge  for  glory 


. " 'H 

K 


Paul  Weaver 


OVAL  time,  like  Oval- 
tine.  comes  round  in 
the  gloomy  gloaming 
of  a cricket  season, 
and  if  only  those  football 
chappies  can  keep  their  mud- 
died studs  off  our  nice  white 
Stuart  Surri  dge  long  sleeves 


for  another  few  days  it  should 
be  quite  a match 

Last  Friday,  when  the 
football  season  kicked  off 
rather  strangely  with  a 
match  between  Manchester 
City  and.  Ipswich,  the  com- 
mentator said:  “The  weather 
today  is  warm  enough  for 
cricket"  Well,  it  is  mid- 
August. 

The  Oval  Test  tradition- 

ally,  is  the  final  battle,  the  last 
hurrah.  The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade,  The  Alamo,  li- 
ly’s Last  Stand,  Waterloo— 
then  past  Kenningtoa  on  the 
Northern  Line  and  you're 
there.  This  is  the  time  when 
England’s  cricketers,  who 
regroup  this  afternoon,  ar- 
range a circle  out  of  their  wag- 


,*  4*5 


County  Championship:  Derbys  v Notts 

Freud  turns 
up  the  heat 


Paul  Weaver  at  Derby 

EAN  JONES,  the 
Derbyshire  captain, 
and  Les  Stillman,  the 
coach,  fly  abroad  this 
week  for  short  holidays  before 
the  final  push  which  could 
give  the  county  their  first 
championship  for  60  years. 

Their  chances  are  good. 
They  are  top  of  the  table  for 
the  first  time  this  season  after 
taking  only  50  minutes  to 
complete  their  victory,  by  303 
runs,  over  a demoralised  Not- 
tinghamshire here  yesterday. 

Three  of  their  final  four  fix- 
tures are  at  home  and,  as  they 
finish  with  a match  against 
Durham  at  Derby  on  Septem- 
ber 19.  anyone  planning  a 
pennant  party  for  September 
20  may  get  it  just  about  right 

This  is  a non-vintage  cham- 
pionship season  and  several 
sides  could  be  involved  as 
they  go  into  the  last  round  of 
matches,  but  the  strength  of 
Derbyshire's  case  cannot  be 
ignored.  They  have  won  six  of 
their  last  eight  matches,  and 
three  in  succession. 

Their  batting,  led  by  Jones. 
Barnett  and  Adams,  is  sound 
and  their  fhst  bowling,  with 
Malcolm.  Cork  and  DeFreitas 
backed  up  by  Harris  and 
Dean  and  the  fest-improving 
wicketkeeper  Karl  Krikken, 
is  formidable.  The  spin  is  not 
so  good,  but  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Surrey,  the  side  they 
have  displaced  as  champion- 
ship leaders. 

DeFreitas  finished  with 
match  figures  of  nine  for  107 
yesterday,  his  best  perfor- 
mance in  three  seasons  with 
Derbyshire,  and  Malcolm  is 
having  the  best  season  of  his 
life.  He  took  five  wickets  in  an 
innings  for  the  sixth  time  this 
season  and  now  has  63  first- 
class  victims  at  28.44,  includ- 
ing 38  in  the  last  five  games. 

Jones  said  yesterday:  "We  j 
are  just  going  to  take  each 
game  as  it  comes.  We  are  in  | 
the  play-offs  but  we  are  not 
taking  anything  for  granted.  I 
If  we  win  our  games  the , 


Scoreboard 


Britannic  Assurance 
County  Champtonshlp 


Dofbysfifro  <23ptal  bt  Nomngftani- 
ohira  (7]  by  303  mm. 

B— WE—  Finn  toning*  341  (D  M 
jone*  105.  D G Cork  8ft  Bowen  S-53). 
HWTWWMl— a ftw  mntngB  317 
IP  Johnson  S3.  C L Calms  7BL  R T RoWw 
•On  53.  DaFietUS  5-64). 

P— WWi  Second  (nntaga  377-6  dec 
l C J Adorns  106.  K J Samoa  103.  T J Q 
O'Gornun  SB;  Afford  6-417). 
hottwohahmhk 
—oowd  Innings  pwomtBht  73-4) 

P R PoUsm  r«  hurt <4 

C L Coons  c Rollins  b Malcolm so 

M N Bowen  c Jonas  b OoFrsttts  . ...  14 

C u Tolley  b Makwm O 

K-P  Evans  b Dsfmltas  ... — 1 

nv  M Noon  e Rollins  Q Malcolm  T 

j A Allard  nor  oul  .... ® 

E mis  (IOS.  W5.  nbW) ST 

Total  (31  3 overs!  — •* 

Fan  of  wtakmtm  oofCc  79.  79.  60.  BU  W 
Bawfnp  Malcolm  16-3-434:  DeFroHam 
13  3-3-53-4 


Lord'u  Middlesex  (9pia>  draw  wfin 
wonwataraniro  (H)  „ 

wonamwani  First  Innings  369  <T 
M Moody  134.  V B Safankl M.WPC Wo*. 
Uvi  5fl)  _ 

■owunaxi  fws»  mmna»  3538  dec  ip  c 
R Tufrvrll  67 no.  J D Carr  Cfinc.  M R Ra*o- 
iwakaon  64;  mingwonn  5-re) 


Sanond  faMUngs  (ovemigm:  SIM) 

T S Corns  c Fits**  b Wonka* «*■ 

S W K EUls  c Pootay  b Tofnafl  IE 

V S smash*  c Fraser  o Tutart 94 

tS  j RnodOB  c Pptooy  b Wookes  — 1 

S P L*mpfl  not  old — ■ ...  ** 

R k mmgwnnti  not  out — — 9 

Extraa  102.  #>7.  nb8)..  ..  <7 

Total  (fat  B doc.  100  overs] — _ tH 

FsM  of  Wlnfcses  sow  118.  164. 179.  224. 
Did  not  m A snsriysr. 

BoWtaf*  Frasor  8-3-lV-ft  Fay  3-O-O-ft 
Tufnall  47-17-73-4:  HawM  6-4-17-1;  Jebn- 
son  5-2-12-C;  Wsakss  29-3-103-6 


p N Waofcao  b Hick *» 

j C Pooloy  Ibw  O Salankl *T 

it  r Rsmprakasti  0 Solans  — TO 

■M  wr  OaMna  o Sotanki  - : O 

R Brown  c Lampm  b Sotankl  .....  SO 

J p Carr  run  out  14 

J P Hewn  (KK  out  14 

r l Johnson  c CuiVs  i»  nuntwonli  - *» 
ARC  Frsam  S»  Bltodas  b SotanW  ...  s 

R A Fay  nm  out  * 

PGR  TufrteH  not  out 1 

EWresIb3.lb3.w2.nB6) .....  is 

Total  nor  9.  *8  owral *** 

M Of  taMksM  W0.  73*.  734.  156.  7B& 
192.  235.  238.  Ml 

Batalina*  Snerijra*  6-0-19-0;  EHli 
3-O-tr-C:  (Otogenna  T4-0-S7-1;  La»o« 
0-0-43-0.  Hick  7-1 -S 1-1;  Selsabl 
11-V-99-5. 


championship  will  take  care 
of  itself. 

“We  now  have  10  days  off 
and  one  or  two  of  the  lads  are 
feeling  a bit  tired.  But  hope- 
fully they  will  come  back 
refreshed  for  fee  next  game 
against  Worcestershire  at 
Chesterfield  and  for  what 
could  be  the  happiest  25  days 
erf  their  lives.  In  Australia  the 
top  two  teams  play  off  for  the 
title,  and  you  could  do  it  here. 

“Devon  [Malcolm]  has 
bowled  very  welL  We  have 
given  him  respect  and  looked 
after  him.  He  has  set  bis  own 
fields.  He  has  a lot  erf  pride 
and  it  takes  courage  to  come 
back  after  what  went  on  in 
South  Africa.  He  is  mentally 
relaxed,  in  fee  groove  and 
' looking  forward  to  his  benefit 
season  next  year. 

“Daffy,  my  vice-captain, 
has  also  done  well.  We  call 
him  Freud  because  he  has  got 
inside  the  other  players' 
heads  and  gees  them  up  with 
motivation  speeches." 

Nottinghamshire,  in  con- 
trast, look  likely  to  be  in- 
volved in  hand-to-hand  com- 
bat with  Durham  for  the 
wooden  spoon;  tills  was  their 
fifth  defeat  in  a row.  They 
resumed  on  72  for  four  yester- 
day and  lost  their  last  five 
wickets  in  only  12.3  overs; 
Paul  Pollard,  struck  on  the 
helmet  by  Malcolm  on  Satur- 
day, did  not  bat  again. 

They  lost  two  wickets  in  four 
balls  with  their  total  on  79. 
Chris  Cairns  hooked  Malcolm 
to  square  leg,  then  the  same 
bowler  removed  Chris  Tolley’s 
middle  stump  with  the  bats- 
man offering  no  stroke,  ha  the 
next  over  it  was  the  turn  of 
Kevin  Evans  not  to  play  a shot; 
he  was  bowled  by  DeFreitas 
for  a single  Nottingham- 
shire were  80  for  seven. 

Wayne  Noon  was  caught  by 
Adrian  Rollins  when  Notts 
were  98,  and  without  addition 
Jones  took  the  catch  at  third 
slip  to  dismiss  Mark  Bowen 
and  end  the  innings- The  posi- 
tion erf  Alan  Qnnrod,  Notting- 
hamshire’s cricket  manager, 
is  attracting  speculation. 


Cutartiwy  Korn  (2lpts)  bl  Samara*!  (5) 
by  63  ran*. 

KBHn  First  knrrinpi  616-7  doc  (If  J Walter 
275*10  c L Hoopor  78,  D W toad  toy  63*10, 
TR  Want  571. 

soMurer 

Rnt  Inning!  (ouernlQht  389-8) 

■P  □ Bowler  not  out 48 

J I D Knrr  not  oat 1 

Extras  (MO,  IMft  tail,  nbfl) 89 

Total  (tor  8 ttoc.  165  (Mm **■ 

Ftab  B.  28.  90.  362.  345.  350.  373.  388. 
Soon*  at  ISO  own  4-276. 

Botafc.gr  WcCaoua  23-6-69-1:  HwMy 
28-10-80-3;  Wren  28-7-53-1;  Patel 
43-18-94-0;  Hoopar  31-1049-2:  Bam  tog 
4-V-12-0:  LkKia  16-S-aa-l. 


D P Fulton  c & b Harden B 

M j Wattar  not  out 43 

*T  R ward  c Turner  b Bowler ...  34 

C L Nonpar  not  out 18 

Exiles : O 

Total  (tor  S doe.  13  evara) ss 

MattakMA  18,81. 

•otadsa*  Harden  7-0-39-1:  Bowler 
6-0-63-1. 


M N LaBtwb  o Headley 81 

M E Troecovilck  c Uong  b Hartley  . o 
•P  D Bowler  c Fulton  b Hooper  .......  » 

Ft  J Kenton  c Fulton  b Uong 88 

K A Persons  c Ward  b McCague  — 80 

S Leo  Ibw  b Hartley ® 

S C GEctaetons  c Headley  b Petal  — «* 

Tfl  J Timer  Ibw  b McCrtue 1 

S D Roe*  b MeCesue  — 7 

J I D Kerr  b MCCbsub 2 

J D BUy  not  out 7 

Extra*  (b*.  M.  nb2) — 1* 

Total  (SaSovara)  — — — *47 

MbMAMS.  154. 154. 229. 336.  SO.  2M. 
BowCtav  HoedMy  13-4^96:  McCefltie 
10.3-3-21-4;  Wien  7-1-29-0:  Patel 
39-6-81-1;  Hooper  15-7-38-1:  Liang 
6-1-37-1. 


M itaMw*  Ltaicaenire  (10p(*)  draw 
wtdi  Heinpetilre  (6). 

UUKMKHB  Fbet  fnnlnga  342  (M  A ABv 
w*n  63.  N H Fel*brotnta  S4)_ 

Hflflftr— ' t First  tofttooe  234  (M  Keoeb 
Kto.au  While  58.  WSKandrt  53:Ctwp- 
nta  4-431 

UUKUHMb  Second  tontoge  306-6  dec 
(J  P Crawtoy  TOw.  M A ABiertan  50). 
H— WHIM  _ 

ti~  ‘ tataf  (ovamlOW  31-1) 

P R WMteker  run  oul 

R J Mem  am*  b WetklnBon Tt 

MKaeAdHago  b Kaedy « 

R A SmMi  b Keody  77 

W S Kendsll  c Hugo  b Oram  — ' — ” 

■JPaepftenoonJtofW*  - “ 

tA  N Aymee  nor  « — — 

Extras  <B7.  wS.  nb4) ■ — 

TQOt  Oor  6. 107  trrara)--—--— ™ 
rjl  ur  |.||i-n-T  a 70  133,226.263, 
S^HwTMnrtm  26-6-64-0;  Chepple 
Green  1T-0-«-1:  WetMneoo 
££S-i.  Kee*  77-10-49-2.  GaBtan 
S-0-12-0:  Afttato"  3-»-W 


ons  or  make  a valiant  charge 
for  glory. 

“And  at  this  stag?  I would 
like  to  welcome  Radio  Fbur  lis- 
teners to  Test  Match  Special, 
and  the  news  from  Rorice’s 
Drift,  Tm  afraid,  is  not  very 
good  because  England,  having 
lost  the  toss,  are  in  a bit  of  a 
howd'you-do  against  the  Zulus 
and.  as  another  vulture  passes 
. overhead- 

The  Oval  Test  appeals  to 
this  nation's  siege  complex 
and  sense  of  the  heroic;  it  Is 
the  place  of  rearguard  actions 
and  courage  and  counter- 
thrusts plotted  by  grim-faced 
generals  in  tattered  tents  with 
cordite  in  the  air;  it  is  where 
the  first  Test  erf  all  was  played 
in  England,  where  Jessop 


made  his  legendary  104 
against  the  1902  Australians, 
where  Hutton  scored  his  364 
in  1938  and  where  England, 
famously,  won  the  Ashes  in 
1926  and  again  in  1958. 

This  is  where  volunteers 
helped  mop  up  the  flood  in 
1968  so  feat  Derek  Underwood 
could  mop  up  the  Australians, 
and  where  more  recently 
Devon  Malcolm,  who  is  now 
trying  to  get  Nelson  Mandela 
on  to  his  benefit  committee  for 
next  year,  destroyed  South  Af- 
rica with  nine  for  57  two  years 
ago.  “You  guys  are  history,” 
he  told  them  after  being  hit  on 
the  helmet  while  batting,  but 
now  he  too  seems  to  belong  to 
cricket's  dusty  archives. 

So  will  Ray  Illingworth 


after  this  one.  having  led  Eng- 
land to  another  brave  new 
dusk.  Then  it  will  be  back  to 
fee  Spanish  sun  and  the  York- 
shire town  of  Farsley,  outside 
which  be  has  never  appeared 
truly  comfortable.  The  entire 
world  should  be  a sort  of  sub- 
urb of  Farsley,  niy  seems  to 
think,  and  perhaps  he’s  right 

I know  this  is  rather  unfash- 
ionable. but  I rather  like  the 
old  boy.  Isaw  him  on  TV  the 
other  week  and  he  appeared  to 
have  aged  faster  than  a US 
President — as  test,  even,  as 
Dorian  Gray,  who  in  the  last 
dying  frame  of  the  film  piled 
on  50  years.  Uly  must  be  feel- 
ing as  put  upon  as  a dartboard 
these  days. 

Illingworth  has  made  mis- 


takes, more  than  his  support- 
ers thought  possible,  but  he 
stfll  understands  fee  game 
more  deeply  than  any  other 
cricket  person  I've  met  And  if 
be  has  acted  the  Ayatollah  on 
occasions,  well,  that  was  his 
brief.  He  was  not  a self-ap- 
pointed dictator;  that's  what 
the  TCCB  wanted  him  to  be. 

It  seems  that  Uly.  once 
again,  bad  a spleen- to  spleen 
talk  with  his  fellow  selectors 
before  the  side  was  announced 
on  Sunday  and  he  insisted 
that  poor  old  Jack  Russell 
should  band  over  the  gaunt- 
lets  to  Alec  Stewart 

At  least  Uly  has  chosen  a 
finger-spinner,  a breed  that 
could  replace  the  panda  as  the 
symbol  of  an  endangered 


species.  Robert  Croft’s  profes- 
sionalism must  bring  a 
moist  gleam  to  the  chairman’s 
eye. 

Even  here,  however.  EUy 
has  appeared  a little  flawed. 
The  majority  of  county  pros 
place  Peter  Such  of  Essex 
ahead  of  all  other  off-spinners 
in  the  land,  but  the  chairman 
appears  to  have  a blind  spot  so 
far  as  Such  is  concerned. 

“Bloody  carthorse,”  I heard 
him  mutter  at  Old  Trafford  in 
1994,  when  Such  last  played 
for  England  and  made  an 
outstanding  effort  to  pull 
off  a difficult  catch.  Such  is 
not  the  all-round  player  that 
Croft  is  but  Pat  Pocock  was 
surely  right  wheo  he  said ; 
“Peter  is  a good  mile  ahead  of 


Kent  v Somerset 


everyone  else  at  what  he 
does.” 

And  with  Illingworth  hav- 
ing belatedly  realised  Mal- 
colm’s limitations,  it  would  be 
sad  if.  in  his  final  Test,  he 
should  be  duped  by  Chris 
Lewis.  If  he  thinks  Lewis 
really  deserves  a place  ahead 
of  Darren  Gough  then  be  must 
be  wandering  down  Amnesia 
Lane. 

In  the  Headlngley  Test 
Lewis  and  Mullally  looked  the 
unlikeliest  partnership  since 
Vance  and  Owen  took  the  new 
ball.  If  Lewis  plays  at  The 
Oval  it  is  my  bet  that  this  time 
next  week  the  coach  David 
Lloyd  will  be  throwing  a way 
his  Churchill  lapes  and  play- 
ing a spot  of  Leonard  Cohen. 


McCague  puts 
Kent  back  in 
second  place 


Croft  craft . . . England's  newest  off-spinner  on  his  way  to  two  wickets  at  Edgbagton  yesterday  photograph:  charue  bibby 

Brown  saves  wobbly  Warwickshire 

DOUGIE  BROWN  and  I (26)  and  Giles  (10)  staged  l before  Mike  Watkinson  I a draw  against  Worcester- 
Ashley  Giles  y ester-  their  rescue  act  Brown  bit  I called  off  Lancashire’s  vie-  shire  after  pushing  for  vic- 
day  kept  alive  War- 1 the  winning  boundary  off  I tory  attempt  with  three  tory  for  much  of  the  day  at 


David  Foot  at  Canterbury 

TWO  devastating  spells  erf 
grunting,  grandiose  fast 
bowling  by  Martin 
McCague.  who  took  four  for 
21.  ensured  a 62-run  victory 
for  Kent  with  just  over  seven 
overs  left  yesterday.  Even 
more  heartening  for  the  rapt 
St  Lawrence  faithftil  was  the 
fact  that  Kent  were  back  in 
second  position  in  fee  table. 

Just  as  Somerset  appeared 
to  be  accelerating  with  impec- 
cable timing.  McCague  was 
astutely,  maybe  desperately, 
brought  back  for  the  decisive 
phase.  With  his  first  delivery 
he  had  Parsons  caught  at  mid- 
on,  Turner  disappeared  leg- 
before  to  a yorker,  Kerr  and 
Rose  had  their  stumps  ripped 
out  and  the  last  five  wickets 
had  gone  for  28.  During  this 
time  Patel  took  his  only 
wicket  <rf  the  match,  and  a 
vastly  important  one  it  was  as 
he  dismissed  Ecclestone  after 
a thrustful  half-century. 

Somerset  had  earlier  de- 
clared on  their  Saturday  total, 
227  behind,  and  Kent,  well 
aware  of  the  need  to  sustain 
their  opponents'  interest, 
totted  up  a quick  92  for  two. 
Walker  was  again  undefeated, 
this  time  with  43.  The  left- 
hander. who  had  scored  a 
remarkable  275  in  the  first  in- 1 
flings,  was  thus  on  the  field  , 


for  the  whole  of  the  fixture. 

The  last  day  was  always  go- 
ing to  be  a difficult  matter  of 
mathematics.  Kent's  stand-in 
captain  Ward  left  Somerset  to 
score  320  In  81  overs.  It  was  a 
fair  challenge  and  there  were 
times  in  late  afternoon  when 
the  balance  seemed  to  be 
swaying  away  from  Kent. 

Bowler  stayed  authorita- 
tively for  75  balls  before  edg- 
ing to  backward  short  leg  by 
way  of  the  wicketkeeper's 
gloves,  and  Harden  was 
caught  at  silly  point  as  he 
pushed  forward  to  an  off- 
break. 

But  Laihwell  brought  in- 
creasing hope  for  the  West 
Country  as.  head  down  in  that 
unwaveringly  diffident  man- 
ner of  his,  be  built  his  innings 
with  cover  boundaries  off  fee 
back  foot  and  some  nice, 
wristy  flicks  off  his  legs.  He 
had  luck,  too;  he  might  have 
been  taken  early  on  at  third 
slip  off  Headley,  he  edged 
Llong  over  fee  shoulder  erf  the 
wicketkeeper,  and  be  might 
have  gone  to  silly  point  off 
Hopper. 

The  way  he  did  go,  after 
completing  a notable  61  with 
14  boundaries  in  just  under 
three  hours,  was  to  misjudge 
an  admirable  delivery  from 
Headley.  Lath  well  failed  to 
play  a shot  and  fee  stumps 
went  over  as  the  ball  came 
back  at  him. 


DOUGIE  BROWN  and 
Ashley  Giles  yester- 
day kept  alive  War- 
wickshire's hopes  of  retain- 
ing the  County  Champion- 
ship title  when  they  shared 
an  unbroken  stand  of  23  in 
six  tense  overs  to  secure  a 
two-wicket  victory  over 
Glamorgan  at  Edgbaston. 

The  home  side,  needing 
only  136  for  their  sixth  win 
of  the  season,  subsided  to 
113  for  eight  before  Brown 


MltoilBm  WarwfcWhfro  (24pb|  U Ota- 
mocau  (5)  ey  two  wtekata. 
WARWlCtaMIRB  Ftral  usings  496  (S  M 
Pollock  lEDoo.  K J Pip**  82.  D P OWtor  65. 
N V KnJ^tt  B3). 

OLAJtOROAN:  First  tontogs  214  (S  P 
Jamas  90.  M P Maynard  S Sr.  QOos  6-63). 
ajumnoAlfc  Sacond  Innings  419  (S  P 
Jamas  148.  M P Maynard  95.  R D B Crofl 
7R  Smith  5-166). 

WAMROCSMRE 

lownd  tawtoga  (ovomlght  11-0) 

N V Knight  b Gibson 18 

U j Powall  c S b Gibson ; as 

W Q Khan  b Walton 8 

D POrter  tow  b Walton 2 

T L Penney  row  b waiton O 

S U PouocK  c Morris  b Gibson 8 

D R Brown  not  oul 88 

TK  J Piper  Ibw  b Croft IT 

NU  KSmtSic  James  b Croft 8 

A F OUse  notout lO 

Extras  [b*.  8>4) 8 

Total  (for8  40  ewant) 138 

Fata  18, 36.  62. 62.  71. 82.  106, 113. 
Bowlins*  Welkin  16-4-38-3;  Croll 
16-5-47-2;  Gibson  8-0-43-3. 

County  Tab** 

P W L 0 ft  Bl  Pm 

IS  7 2 4 41  43  208 

T3  7 1 5 3B  40  206 

12  6 1 L 37  44  1M 

12  8 1 5 38  41  181 

12  8 2 4 41  38  188 

13  6 5 2 37.  42  181 

12  6 4 2 29  30  170 

13  5 5 3 26  45  160 

12  5 5 2 23  39  148 

12  4 5 3 25  45  148 

12  3 3 6 32  44  142 

12  4 5 3 36  30  18B 

12  3 5 4 28  42  1 30 

13  3 6 3 17  46  128 

12  1 4 7 35  35  107 

12  1 S S 30  33  lOO 

12  1 6 5 26  39  88 

13  0 9 4 19  48  78 

in  brackaa 

LEADING 

FIRST-CLASS  AVERAGES 
Batting 

OualtocaUorv.  6 Innings 

I HO  Rig  H5  Agg 

14  « res  IX  9525 

C p Thorpe  22  4 1361  IB  76.72 

aiSWHHta  IS  2 757  mr  HS1 

H H saw  14  1 867  WS  660 

tttUnwl  23  4 13b  714  6571 

SaartAaoe*  IT  1 1047  21T  S5.43 

3 Lea  II  i M IT  &«2 

TM  Moody  3 1 130  712  EH 

5 □ Ln  22  1 1361  172  6420 

KM  Canon  IB  6 612  ISO  64  76 

MG  Baton  22  3 135  1ST  6447 

Bowling 

OuaMctfon:  20  wickets 


(26)  and  Giles  (10)  staged 
their  rescue  act.  Brown  bit 
the  winning  boundary  off 
England’s  new  spinner 
Robert  Croft. 

At  Old  Trafford,  Robin 
Smith  (77)  and  Will  Ken- 
dall, with  a career-best  75, 
earned  Hampshire  a draw 
against  Lancashire.  The 
visitors  never  threatened  to 
reach  their  unlikely  vic- 
tory target  of  415  but 
reached  safety  at  304  for  six 


Tour  match 


ClrtnnfuiHf  Pakistan  won  by  271  runs. 
PAKISTAN!  Firm  mines  303-9  doc  (Inzo- 
mam-ut-Haq  106,  «i  MuftsM  IQOno.  ban! 

4- 87). 

ESSBCi  191  ID  D J Robinson  57;  Waqar 
Younls  5-42,  Saotaan  Musbtaq  4-47). 

PAKISTAN 

Tainmd  htafaea  (Ovemigm-  277-2) 

Saton  Malric  not  owl 104 

Art  Mu)  tabs  nm  out *7 

Extras  ue.  fcl.  wit  4 

Total  (for  2 dec.  52  oven) 277 

Fall  Of  wieftats:  82.  T77. 
ow  not  bat*  i|az  Atoned.  fruanuiiMjf- 
Hat).  Tttasbid  Lab).  SoqtaW  UusMBq.  W fl- 
oor Younts.  Ata-ur-Retonan.  Monammad 
Akram. 

Bo  tail  cmp  lion  10-1-09-0;  Andrew 
10-0-78-0;  Such  8-0-28-0;  Childs 
9-0-63-1:  Irani  6-2-27-1;  Robinson 

5- 0-24-0;  Lewis  4-0-18-0. 


before  MJLke  Watkinson 
called  off  Lancashire's  vic- 
tory attempt  with  three 
overs  remaining. 

Smith  and  KonAiii  shared 
a fifth-wicket  stand  of  93 
before  Smith  was  bowled 
by  Gary  Keedy.  Kendall, 
who  had  bit  53  In  the  first 
innings,  was  caught  behind 
to  give  Richard  Green  his 
first  championship  wicket 
of  the  season.  j 

Middlesex  had  to  fight  for , 


Ice  Hockey 


a draw  against  Worcester- 
shire after  pushing  for  vic- 
tory for  much  of  the  day  at 
Lord’s.  Needing  251  to  win 
after  Worcestershire  had 
taken  their  second  innings 
to  233  for  eight  declared, 
Middlesex  reached  249  for 
nine. 

• The  TCCB  disciplinary 
committee  hearing  of  the 
Ed  Giddins  drugs  case  at 
Lord's  yesterday  was  ad- 
journed until  today. 


Badminton 


Pace  and  spin  a splitting 
headache  for  Essex 

WAQAR  YOUNIS  and  Saq- 1 strength  Essex  side  aisc 
lain  Musbtaq  yesterday  tog  their  captain  Paul 


WWlain  Musbtaq  yesterday 
bowled  fee  Pakistanis  to  a 
fifth  Tetley  Challenge  victory 
of  fee  tour,  a crushing  271-run 
win  over  Essex  at  Chelmsford. 

The  off-spinner  Saqlain 
took  five  for  34  and  match  fig- 
ures of  nine  for  81  while  Wa- 
qar’s  pace  produced  four  for 
26  and  an  overall  nine  for  68. 

The  Pakistanis  had  de- 
clared at  their  overnight  277 
for  two,  389  ahead  of  a be  low- 


strength  Essex  side  also  miss- 
ing their  captain  Paul  Prich- 
ard, who  had  a migraine. 

Darren  Robinson  shared  a 
second-wicket  stand  of  55 
with  Jonathan  Lewis  and 
made  his  second  half-century 
of  the  game,  with  eight 
boundaries,  before  knocking 
a simple  return  catch  to  Saq- 
lain, the  Man  of  fee  Match. 
The  last  eight  wickets  fell  for 
32  in  14  overs,  however,  as 
Essex  were  all  out  for  118. 


Sport  in  brief  Chess 


Storm  all  set  Bold  omissions 
for  Europe  by  Baddeley 


0»*  i 

MdP  ton* 

WHl 

»*0 

Start*  MMtaM 

ms 

O 

49 

SB 

15.72 

CE  L Atamaa 

HU 

4) 

Mi 

26 

1589 

CAlAhU 

STM 

KB  tax 

a 

1583 

UAEstsn 

am 

82 

701 

X 

ISC 

Mqor  Ywnli 

157.1 

33 

HH 

S5 

2D.M 

PySkiaoa 

2441 

65 

73 

36 

5585 

Mtaftaq  Ahned 

2610 

TO 

705 

33 

21 JB 

C A Cowl 

9E4 

® an 

49 

2186 

JDLeory 

2»M 

S4 

0(8 

9 

SB 

PC  RTufBtS 

4644 

218  1324 

sr 

2U2 

TAItataa 

mss 

62 

513 

22 

2131 

DD  .1  Robinson 

c 8 b Saqlain  tluatoaq 58 

A J £ H&bert  c Rastad  U# 

b Waqar  Younls 4 

J J B Lewto  e Sub  b Saqtain  Mushtaq  21 
S D Potato  c Aonta  Sohail 

b Srttatn  Muotnaq D 

R C Irani  st  Rosnid  LaU 

b Saqlain  Mushaq 17 

TS  J Hyara  Era  b Waqar  Yam S 

M C UOH  b Waqar  Yoanis 0 

P M Suco  b Waqar  Yoons 3 

8 J W Androw  at  Rashid  LoUl 

6 Saqlain  Miwhlan 2 

J H CM  Ids  ren  out O 

•P  J Prichard  absent 0 

Extras  flb6.  nt>2) 8 

Total  1372  nail . 118 

Mi  of  tatefcatie  31.  86.  66.  69.  110.  112. 

118.  ns.  ue 

Booflag:  Waqar  Yowds  11-5-28-4;  Uo- 
nammad  Akram  4.1-14-0:  Ata-ur-Rah- 
man  4-0-21-0.  Saqlain  Mushtaq 
112-B-34-5.  Amu  Sohan  5-2-17-0. 
Umpkraoi  P Mama  and  J H Hampshire. 

Otlw  match 

IMltigntai  Scotland  380-5  Cec  [Q  Sal- 
mood  181.  J G Wdltamscn  56.  14  0 d G 
AlBngHam  50001  and  261-7  (toe  (I  L PMIp 
1W)  tretart  323-6  dac  1A  R Dunlop  57,  D 
M P I40CUB  61,  K C MeCaJtam  SI.  I L Eoflla- 
son  sort  and  301-6  (D  A Lowto  71.  P 0 
GaNospie  S3).  Match  drawn. 

Sacond  XI  Championship 
ITwnniw  Glamorgan  315  (A  W Evans  77. 
G P Bortiar  68.  S D Thomas  63).  WarwtA- 
32-1  tPdrtorrnlnren  Worts  264-9 
dee  IE  Wilson  81.  D A LaeBiardato  5ft 
Nowell  5-82)  Surrey  46-2. 

Starting  today 

MINOR  COUKTU8  CHAMPIONSHIP 
(II  ft  too  daysr  ntoora  End*  Boris  v 
Oaon.  Mmfotai  Sccta  * Lines.  Toft 
Cheshire  v stoocM.  Trm  Gomwaa  v 
Devon.  Hapo  Henfefd  % Witoa.  Loos 
■ilium  Harts  V Como*.  Ivamnnfli 
tontuiniMriand  v Cwntwriand-  Bra  was  A. 
Stalk  v Beds  MBdanhalt  Suffolk  v Nor- 
folk. Tiutabrldars  WrfS  v DoraaL 


Vic  Batchelder 

JOHN  LAWLESS,  coach  of 
the  Manchester  Storm, 
said  yesterday  that  he  is  con- 
fident of  his  team's  ability  to 
compete  in  fee  new  European 
Hockey  League. 

The  Storm  already  have 
their  first  trophy  of  fee  sea- 
son after  beating  Rouen  6-4  in 
Sunday's  final  of  the  Club 
Europe  four-team  invitation 
tournament  In  Manchester, 
but  Lawless  knows  that  tough 
opposition  lies  ahead. 

Domestically,  his  Division 
One-winning  side  of  last  sea- 
son will  move  to  fee  equally 
professional  Superleague;  in 
the  EHL  they  will  compete  ini- 
tially in  Qualifying  Round 
Division  A against  TPS  Turku 
(Finland),  Preussen  Berlin 
(Germany)  and  Lulea 
(Sweden),  the  sides  playing 
one  another  home  and  away. 

The  five  divisional  winners 
plus  the  three  best  runners-up 
will  progress  to  the  knockout 
stage,  and  Lawless  said  of  the 
EHL:  “The  standard  and  style 
will  be  similar  to  that  of 
Rouen.  The  tact  that  they  have 
represented  France  for  a long 
tune  in  that  sort  of  competi- 
tion and  reached  the  semi- 
final of  the  European  Cup 
proves  that  we  can  compete.  It 
will  be  another  step  up  but  it 
is  a gradual  move  and  we  can 
adapt  from  playing  in  our  do- 
mestic c^lmpetjtio^-’, 

Sky  TV  yesterday  an- 
nounced that  it  will  screen  a 
live  Suparleague,  BAH  Cup  or 
Great  Britain  international 
weekly  throughout  fee  season. 


Richard  Jago 

STEVE  BADDELEY.  the 
former  European  and 
Commonwealth  champion 
charged  with  resurrecting 
England’s  fortunes,  has 
omitted  Gillian  Gowers  and 
Anders  Nielsen  from  his 
first  two  training  squads 
announced  yesterday. 

But  Nielsen,  the  former 
national  champion  who 
had  been  considering 
retirement  after  knee  oper- 
ations, and  Gowers  are  in- 
cluded in  a reserve  squad. 

Baddeley,  who  began  his 
job  last  month  as  Director 
of  Elite  Play,  halting  shown 
his  credentials  as  a 
manager  during  spells  in 
Scotland  and  Switzerland, 
knows  he  must  be  tough  if 
he  is  to  halt  a decline  which 
has  seen  England  fall  a 
long  way  behind  Indonesia, 
China.  Korea,  Malaysia  and 
Denmark. 

His  problems  -will  Include 
obtaining  adequate  funding 
from  the  Badminton 
Association  of  England  and 
dealing  with  the  British 
Badminton  Olympic  Com- 
mittee, which  sanctioned 
the  refusal  of  Joanne 
Wright,  Julie  Bradbury 
and  Simon  Archer  to  play 
for  England  in  the  Thomas 
and  Tiber  Cup  flnnk 


Rugby  League 

The  £60.000  Super  League 
prize  St  Helens  will  collect  if 
they  beat  Warrington  on 
Monday  is  £25,D00  less  than 
Wigan  earned  for  winning  the 
hollow  Centenary  Champion- 
ship last  January,  writes  Paul 
Fitzpatrick. 

The  First  and  Second  Div- 
ision champions,  Salford  and 
Hull  KR,  go  empty-handed  but 
could  benefit  in  the  Premier- 
ship (top  four  dubs)  and  Div- 
isional (top  three  plus  Hull 
KR)  play-offs  that  culminate 
at  Old  Trafford  on  Sunday 
September  8.  The  respective 
winners  will  receive  £30,000 
and  £15,000  and  the  runners- 
up  £15.000  and  £7,500. 


Judit  Pol  gar,  determined  to 
become  the  first  woman 
player  in  the  world’s  top  10, 
advanced  her  case  at  one  of 
fee  strongest  events  of  the 
year,  the  Bank  of  Austria 
tournament  in  Vienna,  writes 
Leonard  Barden.  The  20- year- 
old  Hungarian  finished  only  a 
half-point  behind  fee  winner. 
Anatoly  Karpov,  against 
whom  die  drew. 

Meanwhile  fee  world’s  lead- 
ing women  players  are  manag- 
ing without  her  in  their 
annual  challenge  match 
against  the  veteran  former 
champions  at  the  London  Hil- 
ton. They  resume  in  good 
Spirits  today  after  winning  the 
third  and  fourth  rounds, 
Sweden’s  Pia  Cra ruling  beat- 
ing Boris  Spassky  in  the  latter. 


■Lire  SQUADS:  tarac  S Arcrter.  0 Hall,  C 
Hum  P Knowles  I Pearson.  N Pen  ling.  J 
Quinn,  j Roborwon.  Woman*  N Beck.  J 
Braatxiry.  J DbvIgo,  T Grovea,  J Mann,  J 
Muggertage.  J Wnght.  Taiowl  ■qnailai 
■an;  A Clark.  M CorotoW*.  H Edga.  C 
HauahtOn.  N Robertson.  I Sullivan. 
Womanr  E Chaffin.  T HaJIam,  S HanJakor. 
D KeHOBO.  J WTtBIIL 
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MANAGERLESS  ARSENAL  COME  UNSTUCK  AT  ANFIELD 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MKHAS.  STEELE 


Breaking  out . . . Dennis  Bergkamp  Leads  an  Arsenal  counter-attack  as  he  eludes  Liverpool’s  Jason  McAteer  at  Anfield  last  night 

Premiership : Liverpool  2,  Arsenal  0 

McManaman  makes  merry 


Michael  Walker 


Liverpool  followed 
their  their  classy  ex- 
hibition of  posses- 
sion football  at  Mid- 
dlesbrough on 
Saturday  with  a contrasting 
performance  of  persistent 
effort  at  Anfield  last  night  It 
appeared  to  be  bringing  no 
reward  until  the  tireless 
Steve  McManaman  scored 
twice  in  six  second-half  min- 
utes to  secure  an  ultimately 
comfortable  victory. 

After  both  teams’  useful 
performance  on  Saturday  nei- 
ther line-up  was  changed. 
That  meant  lan  Wright  was 


again  a spectator  for  Arsenal 
but  Patrik  Berger,  out  with  a 
calf  strain,  did  not  appear  on 
the  Liverpool  bench.  Even 
without  their  new  Czech  Liv- 
erpool were  fluent  from  the 
first  whistle  with  three  rous- 
ing attacks  in  the  first  five 
minutes.  Seaman,  warmly  ap- 
plauded by  the  Hop  in  recog- 
nition of  his  Euro  96  displays, 
easily  saved  the  first  two  and 
the  third,  from  Collymore, 
rocketed  aver  his  bar. 

Liverpool  had  signalled 
their  intention  early  and  Sea- 
man must  have  been  relieved 
that  Fowler,  scorer  of  two  hat- 
tricks  against  Arsenal  on  the 
Londoners'  previous  two  vis- 
its here,  was  not  behind  any 


of  them.  Stewart  Houston  was 
soon  issuing  vocal  demands 
from  the  caretaker  manager's 
dug-out  One  of  them  may 
have  been  for  Parlour  to  get 
closer  to  Hartson  and  Berg- 
kamp,  and  when  he  managed 
it  Arsenal  were  a slightly 
more  convincing  force. 

Hartson  almost  worked  an 
opening  with  a neat  piece  of 
footwork  and  in  the  25th  min- 
ute Bergkarop  delighted  the 
visiting  fans  with  a skilful 
juggle  and  shot  By  then 
Arsenal  had  reached  the  base 
camp  of  their  Anfield  expedi- 
tion by  silencing  the  crowd. 
And  despite  conceding  10  cor- 
ners in  the  first  half,  Arsenal 
went  Into  the  break  on  level 


terms  and  Seaman  had  not 
been  significantly  stretched. 

Whether  the  Gunners  had 
laid  plans  to  attain  anything 
higher  was  open  to  question. 
Their  main  aim  seemed  to  be 
to  stifle  Barnes  and  McMana- 
man and  they  were  aided  in 
achieving  this  by  the  Liver- 
pool players  themselves. 

Barnes  was  unrecognisable 
from  the  influential  play- 
maker  at  Teesside.  McMana- 
man saw  more  of  the  ball  than 
anyone  else  on  the  pitch,  but 
found  it  hard  to  produce  a 
telling  final  pass  when  faced 
with  an  U-man  defence.  The 
overall  effect  was  that  Fowler 
was  anonymous. 

The  home  support  had  sub- 


sided into  a slumber  and  even 
in  the  balmy  conditions  on 
Merseyside  Seaman  had  not 
broken  into  a sweat  Arsenal 
must  have  felt  the  draw  was 
theirs  for  the  taking,  but  with 
just  over  20  minutes  to  go  Liv- 
erpool had  some  luck. 

Barnes,  just  outside  the 
area,  found  McManaman  just 
inside  it  McManaman  swiv- 
elled and  struck  a left-foot 
shot  that  seemed  to  be  head- 
ing towards  Seaman  when 
Bould  stuck  out  a leg  and  the 
ball  deflected  past  the  pros- 
trate goalkeeper. 

Arsenal  then  made  their 
most  serious  attacking  move 
of  the  evening:  they  brought 
on  Wright,  but  It  was  too  late. 


McManaman  bad  re-discov- 
ered his  form. 

The  spindly  one  set  off  on  a 
40-yard  dribble  that  left  Mor- 
row and  Keown  on  the  floor. 
McManaman  poked  that 
effort  wide  but  with  his  next 
he  made  it  two-nil  Again 
Barnes  was  the  provider, 
thnggh  this  time  indirectly. 
Released  by  McManaman’s 
backheel,  his  shat  was 
palmed  away  by  Seaman  but 
only  for  McManaman  to 
stroke  home  the  rebound. 


James:  Babb.  Wrigtit.  Matteo. 
B lomebye.  MeAwer.  Barnes.  Thomas. 
McManaman,  Cotlymora.  Fourier. 

Aiasnnh  Seaman;  Dixon,  BtxiM,  Unlghan, 
Keown,  Wlnlarburn.  Morrow.  Parlour. 
Merson.  Borqkamp,  Haroon. 

<3  Willard  (Worthing). 


Robinson  to 
winter  with 
Tuigamala  in 
rugby  union 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN's  winger 
Jason  Robinson 
looks  likely  to  play 
League  Two  rugby 
union  for  Bedford  or  Black- 
heath  this  winter  rather  than 
rugby  league  for  Great  Brit- 
ain in  Papua  New  Guinea. 
Fiji  and  New  Zealand. 

The  news  came  an  the  day 
that  Robinson’s  Wigan  team- 
mate Va'a iga  Tuigamala 
signed  a four-month  winter 
contract  with  Wasps,  and  less 
than  a week  after  another 
Wigan  player,  Henry  Paul, 
joined  Bath  on  a similar  basis. 

The  22-year-old  Robinson  is 
one  of  the  game’s  authentic 
stars  and  was  an  automatic 
selection  for  the  Lions'  tour 
which  starts  next  month.  He 
is  good  enough  to  win  games 
on  his  own. 

However,  along  with  his 
team-mate  Gary  Connolly  he 
has  been  refused  permission  to 
play  by  the  Australian  Rugby 
League,  with  which  he  takes 
up  a contract  next  year  and 
from,  which  he  has  received  a 
substantial  “loyalty'"  payment 
Connolly  is  signed  up  with  the 
ARL  from  1999. 

The  Rugby  Football  League 
may  try  to  have  the  ARL’s  ban 
overturned  in  the  courts.  Fail- 
ing that  Robinson,  who  under- 
lined his  ability  less  than  two 
weeks  ago  when  he  scored  five 
tries  against  Leeds  — a joint 
record  for  Super  League  — 
seems  certain  to  take  up  a win- 
ter contract  in  union. 

Jack  Robinson,  the  Wigan 
chairman,  confirmed  yester- 
day that  his  ciub  had  received 
approaches  from  Bedford, 
who  are  owned  by  the  boxing 
promoter  Frank  Warren,  and 
from  Blackheath  and  he  said 
that  Wigan  had  no  objection 
to  the  player  signing  a short- 
term contract. 

"The  agreement  would  be 
that  they  must  take  over  his 
contract  payments.  The  per- 
sonal terms  would  then  be 
between  the  club  and  the 
player,"  said  the  chairman. 

Wigan  likewise  raised  no 
objections  to  Paul  and  Tuiga- 
mala seeking  winter  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  "We  are  glad 
Inga  has  managed  to  fix  him- 
self up  with  a club,"  said  Rob- 
inson. "Hopeftilly  it  will  keep 
him  in  good  trim  for  the  start 
of  the  new  rugby  league  sea- 
son. We  want  him  back  for 
pre-season  training  in  early 
January." 

Rugby  league  was  always 
prepared  to  accept  that  when 
union  went  professional  there 
would  be  a free  market  place 
and  the  best  bid  should  win. 
But  the  loss  to  Great  Britain 
of  two  exceptional  players  in 
Robinson  and  Connolly,  who 


has  been  linked  with  Harle- 
quins, is  nothing  to  do  with 
the  startling  cross-code  devel- 
opments of  the  past  year.  It  w 
one  crazy  consequence  of  the 
long-running  struggle  Tor  con- 
trol of  rugby  league  in  Aus- 
tralia between  Rupert  Mur- 
doch’s News  International, 
backer  of  Super  League,  and 
theARL. 

If  Jason  Robinson  opts  to 
join  Bedford  he  will  team  up 
again  with  his  former  Wigan 
colleague  Martin  Offiah,  who 
left  Wigan  recently  to  sign  a 
dual  contract  with  the  Lon- 
don Broncos  and  Bedford. 

The  number  of  players 
switching  to  union  full-time 
went  up  bv  three  yesterday 
when  Waterloo  signed  the 
out-of-contract  Widncs  play- 
ers Tony  ThomlJey.  Jason 
Green  and  David  Runne.  Nine 
Widnes  players  have  now 
signed  union  contracts:  Jim 
Mills,  the  chairman,  blames 
the  switch  to  summer  play 
and  an  off  season  that  is  too 
long. 


Queens  Park  Wasps,  page  14 


Winter  workers . . . Robinson 
(above)  can  choose  between 
Bedford  and  Blackheath. 
Tuigamala  (below)  has 
already  opted  for  Wasps 


Athletics  international:  Great  Britain  v Select  Team 


Christie  drags  out  the  soap  opera 


Duncan  Mackay  in  Gateshead  finds  the 
British  sprinter  is  not  about  to  retire  after  all 


Ten  thousand 

people  were  brought 
here  apparently 
under  false  pretences 
last  night  to  see  what  they  be- 
lieved would  be  Linford 
Christie’s  last  appearance  in 
a British  vest. 

But  he  gave  everyone  a rude 
shock  when  he  declared  that 
he  might  be  back  racing  again 
next  year.  A retirement  that 
was  absolute  only  last  week, 
when  he  said  “all  good  things 
must  come  to  an  end",  now  no 
longer  seems  to  apply  and 

there  appears  every  prospect 

of  the  36-year-old  former  Olym- 
pic 100  metres  champion  carry- 
ing on  to  next  August’s  world 
championships  in  Athens. 

When  he  was  asked  by  a 
British  Athletic  Federation 
official  whether  this  match 


against  an  International 
Select  would  be  an  emotional 
night,  he  answered:  "Why? 
Who  knows,  you  might  even 
see  me  in  a British  vest  next 
year.  I might  even  go  to  the 
Europa  Cup  if  they  pick  me.” 

Malcolm  Arnold,  the  federa- 
tion's chief  coach,  had 
apparently  known  about 
Christie's  decision  for  two 
weeks,  after  the  two  had  had  a 
conversation  during  the 
Olympics  and  Christie  had 
told  him  he  was  available  for 
the  Europa  Cup  In  Munich. 

Christie's  announcement 
came  minutes  after  he  was 
Inches  away  from  a record 
52nd  individual  victory  on  his 
64th  appearance  when  he  fin- 
ished second  in  the  200m  to 
his  British  team-mate  John 
Regis.  Christie  was  leading 


coming  out  of  the  bend  but 
twisted  his  left  knee  and  had 
to  concede  first  place  to  Regis 
by  0.02  In  20.62sec_ 

Christie  then  limped  out  to 
the  centre  of  the  track  to 
make  an  award  to  the  retiring 
team  administrator  John 
Brown,  only  to  drop  the  me- 
mento. before  withdrawing 
from  a 100m  showdown  with 
Donovan  Bailey,  his  succes- 
sor as  Olympic  champion. 

It  was  another  bizarre  twist 
in  a soap  opera  that  has  domi- 
nated British  athletics  since 
June  1995  when  Christie 
broke  down  and  wept  on  tele- 
vision, declaring  that  the 
sport  was  no  longer  fun.  he 
could  not  take  the  media  pres- 
sure any  more  and  would 
miss  the  Olympics. 

As  with  his  decision  to  go  to 
Atlanta  after  aQ,  Christie's  de- 
termination to  carry  on  will 
hardly  have  come  as  a shock  to 
his  team-mates.  One  has  been 
busily  collecting  bets  all  sum- 


mer that  he  would  continue. 
He  knew  Christie  has  never 
kept  his  word  about  retiring. 
In  1991,  after  finishing  fourth 
in  the  world  championships, 
Christie  said:  "It's  better  for 
me  to  go  out  at  the  top.  I am 
not  getting  any  younger  and 
rm  disillusioned."  In  1992, 
after  his  Olympic  gold  medal, 
he  promised:  ‘Tm  retiring 
after  1994.  It  doesn't  matter 
how  well  Tm  running." 

Bailey  was  pushed  harder 
than  he  would  have  liked  by 
Ian  Mackie  before  winning 
comfortably  in  10.19sec.  The 
world  record  holder  got  the 
crowd  on  his  side  by  warming 
up  in  a Newcastle  United 
shirt 

After  the  sight  of  a half-full 
Crystal  Palace  last  week,  it 
was  heartening  to  see  an  al- 
most capacity  crowd,  at- 
tracted here  not  only  by  Chris- 
tie's alleged  farewell  but  the 
promise  ctf  head-to-head  com- 
petition Involving  a number  of 


Olympic  champions.  After  the 
thrilling  race  between  Chris- 
tie and  Regis,  Roger  Black 
brought  the  crowd  to  its  feet 
again  when  he  won  his  400m 
duel  with  the  United  States 
relay  gold  medallists  Derek 
Mills  and  Jason  Rouser  in 
4464sec.  Black  has  returned 
admirably  to  his  task  of  estab- 
lishing himself  as  the  best 
quarter-mile r in  the  world 
after  Michael  Johnson. 

There  were  other  British 
victories  an  a night  when  the 
wind  off  the  River  Tyne  was 
for  once  welcome.  Paula  Rad- 
cliffe,  the  new  United  King- 
dom record  holder  for  5,000m, 
continued  her  Impressive 
post-Olympic  campaign  when 
she  won  the  3,000m  by  20 
metres  in  ante  ss^ssec.  Nell 
Caddy,  who  trains  on  the 
dunes  in  Cornwall,  showed  a 
tactical  maturity  beyond  his 
23  years  when  he  won  the  cor- 
responding men's  race  in 
8.03.59. 


I awake  with  a pain  in  my  kidneys.  “Oh  Christ,  what  is  it  this 
time?”,  says  my  wife,  noticing  the  signs  of  wild  panic.  “Kidneys  ” 
I say.  “It  could  be  an  early  symptom  of  impending  renal  failure!” 

Matthew  Norman’s  hypochondria 


Guardian  Crossword  No  20,736 

Set  by  Janus 


Across 


1  Spanning  slick  in 
underworld  river  (7) 

6  Purloin  a bit  (!) 

9  Mathematical  genius  who 
might  do  a spell  at  the 
Treasury  (9,6) 

10  Talks  to  the  birds  (5) 

11  A cyclist  needs  it  to  deal 
with  the  law  (9) 

12  Combination  of 
businessmen  and  loveless 
society?  (9) 

14  Change  gear  and  put  on 
flist  evening  suit  (5) 

15  Receptacles  for  game  (5) 

1 6 Spoil  the  beauty  of  girl's 
shape  (?) 

18  They  tell  tales  about  railway 
staff  (9) 

21  Mount  for  a musketeer  (5) 


22  Fast  bowler's  newspaper 
service?  (7,8) 

23  He  wrote  on  the  French  river 
(7) 

24  Was  m awe  of  dead  Red 
revolutionary  (7) 

Down 


1 Transfers  allegiance  on 
discovering  faults  (7) 

2 Lord's  Day  Observer 
perhaps  (6,9) 

3 They  have  an  open  mind  on 
cost  in  gas  supply  (9) 

4 Belief  In  Adam?  (5) 

5 They  are  useful  when 
reports  needtob©  hushed 
upO) 

6 Shakespearean  said  to  be 
useful  at  reception  (5) 

7 Yorkshire  schoolmaster  of 
considerable  prominence 
(11.4) 

8 Rose  mined  by  cfle-back  (7) 
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13  Turns  to  the  subject  of 
modem  clothes  (9) 

14  Brutalise  a Milesian  perhaps 
(9) 

15  Freeman  the  traitor?  (7) 

17  Tried  an  experiment  on 
journalist  (7) 

19  Right  woman  to  capture 

English  bird  (5) 

20  Dispatch  with  drug  (5) 

Solution  tomorrow 


*Z?  Stuck?  Then  call  ou 
On  0891  338  238.  CoH 
min.  cheap  rate,  igp  p# 
Wbar  htryea.  Service  supj 


